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THE QUESTION OF MATRILINEAL DESCENT 
IN THE SOUTHEASTERN SIOUAN AREA By FRANK G. SPECK 


SUPPOSITION has been entertained and apparently accepted by 

those interested in the social patterns of eastern North America, that 
the Southeastern Siouan tribes shared with their Cherokee and Muskhogian 
neighbors the maternal sib type of organization. 

Some concern may therefore be felt over the assertion which I propose 
to make, namely, that no evidence of a specific character exists, either in 
past or present sources of information, to support the assumption of a 
matrilineal social sib system among the Catawba, a representative tribe of 
the Southeastern Siouans, and their immediate relatives. 

An examination of the source material on Catawba ethnology shows no 
vestige of a sib organization. The Catawba, it may be recalled, form the 
single surviving group among the once-numerous Southeastern Siouan- 
speaking divisions to have escaped extinction, having continued existence 
as an ethnic unit while preserving their idiom intact long enough for in- 
vestigation to be attempted. 

We may now turn to the statements made by Lederer which are con 
sidered as basic grounds for including the Southeastern Siouan groups 
within the area of distribution marked out for the matrilineal sib. In the 
narrative of John Lederer (1670) information is recorded inclining to 
show that among some of the Virginia or Carolina mountain tribes visited 
by him in a curious journey westward and southward from the Virginia 
coastal settlements, there was a belief in four women as having been an- 
cestors of the human race. Among the descendants of these women exog- 
amy, segregated burial, and a strict system of kinship classification 
prevailed. In this association of traits Mooney,' in 1894, beheld the char- 
acteristics of a gentile (clan) system marked by maternal descent; an 
inference based upon fair reasoning from the nature of the recorded data 
if we accept the premise that the four “tribes” mentioned by Lederer are 
equivalent to sib groupings. Yet Mooney assumed that this information 
referred to the eastern Siouan tribes, and treated the details as such under 
his discussion of the Monacan group, at the same time observing cautiously 


1 James Mooney, The Siouan Tribes of the East (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
No. 22, 1895), p. 33. 
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that it was impossible to know to how many tribes, or to what particular 
tribe, this statement applied. The implication evidently grew from 
Mooney’s initial interpretation of the notice that a maternal sib organiza- 
tion was existent among the Siouan tribes of the Southeast. 

In view of the examination to which I propose to subject Lederer’s 
observations, they are quoted in the following paragraphs. 

From four women, viz. Pash, Sepoy, Askarin and Maraskarin, they derive the 
race of mankind; which they therefore divide into four tribes, distinguished under 
those several names. They very religiously observe the degrees of marriage, which 
they limit not to distance of kindred, but difference of tribes, which are continued 
in the issue of the females: now for two of the same tribe to match, is abhorred as 
incest, and punished with great severity. 

Their places of burial they divided into four quarters, assigning to every tribe 
one: for, to mingle their bodies, even when dead, they hold wicked and ominous. 
They commonly wrap up the corpse in beasts’ skins, and bury with it provision and 
household stuff for its use in the other world. When their great men die, they like- 
wise slay prisoners of war to attend them. They believe in the transmigration of 
souls: for the angry they say is possessed with the spirit of a serpent; the bloody 
with that of a wolf; the timorous, of a deer; the faithful, of a dog, etc., and therefore 
they are figured by these emblems.” 

Since the publication of Mooney’s conclusions no endeavors have been 
made by others to check up or test the foundations of his interpretations 
of the social data, and no other sources have disclosed themselves to be 
given consideration. Swanton accepted the status of the Southeastern 
Siouans as falling within the grouping of tribes having a maternal sib organ- 
ization, and listed them as such in a definitive article in 1905,’ and again 
in a review of data in 1906‘ reiterating his classification. He held a similar 
view in 1928.5 In 1914 Lowie, citing cases in the Southeast,® “‘found himself 

2 John Lederer, A General and Brief Account of the North American Continent, 1669-1670 
(Walker, Evans and Cogswell Company, Charleston, S. C., 1891), p. 8. 

3 J. R. Swanton, The Social Organization of American Tribes (American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 7, 1905), p. 665. “Conforming in some measure to the type of organization assumed in 
the maternal clan theory are the . . . Tutelo.”’ “ . . . and that the remaining eastern Siouan 
tribes are organized like the Tutelo.” He adds to this an observation worth including here, 
“At the same time it would seem as if totems were wanting.” 

4 J. R. Swanton, A Reconstruction of the Theory of Social Organization (Boas Anniversary 
Volume, New York, 1906), p. 170. 

5 J. R. Swanton, Social Organization and Social Usages of the Indians of the Creek Con- 
ederacy (Forty-second Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1928), p. 269. 

®* R. H. Lowie, Social Organisation (American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 20, pp. 68-97) 
Lowie (p. 93) reaches a conclusion which may be drafted with a point of view expressed on 
page 4 of this paper. He thinks that kinship groups “tracing descent unilaterally are not 
found universally among primitive tribes.” 
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in complete agreement with Swanton’s conclusions” as Goldenweiser 
stated in reviewing the case of social organization in North America in 
his own analysis of the material in 1914, and with him also the South- 
eastern Siouan tribes remain in the same category.’ Of other essays in 
which the classification as noted may have been specified I am not at pres- 
ent aware. In subsequent treatment by contributors who have discovered 
and annotated references to social relations in the area, among those cases 
considered important enough to cite in this paper are Spier® and in par- 
ticular Lesser.® The latter remarks 

Material on the isolated Siouan groups, as Tutelo, Catawba, Biloxi and Ofo, is not 
complete. What we have, as Speck’s Catawba MS., and the material on Biloxi 
and Ofo of J. O. Dorsey and J. R. Swanton in Bulletin 47, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, 1912, indicates that we are dealing with different systems from those which 
occur among the central or main body of Siouan tribes.'° 


In 1933, however, the latest discussion in which the “‘other eastern Sioux’’ 
besides the Tutelo “traced descent in the maternal line’ was published by 
Olson." While this classification for the area and tribes in question was 
being established, no concrete facts or other forms of evidence either to 
corroborate or to disprove the claim have been forthcoming from Catawba 
or Tutelo sources. The matter has reposed in the quiet security of a settled 
conclusion since 1894—no one at best to blame. 

Investigation of Catawba ethnology among its last speakers and elders, 
whose life-span extended back to the middle of the last century, during 
my period of field work, begun seriously in 1921 and continued through to 
the present as occasion was provided,” frequently left me challenged with 
anxiety over the issue raised in these essays. 

To further the aims of research in the field of social typology, a closer 
critical scrutiny of the grounds upon which some of the less-known tribes 
in tue Southeast have been classified as being matrilineally formed, may 
be advisable. According to the criteria of judgment now widely accepted 


7A. A. Goldenweiser, The Social Organisation of the Indians of North America (Journal 
of American Folk-Lore, Vol. 27, 1914) 

8 Leslie Spier, The Distribution of Kinship Systems in North America (University of Wash- 
ington Publications in Anthropology, Vol. 1, No. 2, 1925) 

® Alexander Lesser, Some Aspects of Siouan Kinship (Proceedings, Twenty-third Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists, Sept. 1928, New York, pp. 563-71, 1930). 

10 Lesser, op. cit., p. 563, fn. 2 

1 R. L. Olson, Clan and Moiety in Native America (University of California Publications 
in Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 33, No. 4, 1933), p. 359. 

2 Under grants from the Council of Learned Societies, the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
and the Faculty Research Fund, University of Pennsylvania, Grants Nos. 300 and 322. 
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in America it would mean that the Catawba, if possessing a matrilineal sib 
organization, would fall into the relatively most advanced level of Ameri- 
can culture; on the other hand, if not organized according to the sib struc- 
ture at all, in the least advanced level.” 

As it seems to me, judgment favors the view that the Catawba had not 
reached the stage of developing or acquiring a matrilineal maternal “clan”’ 
system by association with more complicated societies on their western 
frontiers, rather than a coriclusion that they originally possessed it and 
lost it through “progressive” deculturation before 1850. Whatever the 
original pattern of Tutelo organization may have been, it would be un- 
deniable that they have followed the matrilineal ‘‘clan’’ system of the 
Iroquois (Cayuga) since their adoption into the League about 1753. 

Bearing upon this equation I may express an opinion, perhaps a pre- 
mature one in advance of more definitely adm. «sable proof, that Catawba 
ethnology gives the impression of being a lowly representative of South- 
eastern culture, not comparable in complexity to the built-up cultural 
systems of the Cherokee and Muskhogian divisions. For the Catawba, 
then, to show the simpler social form would conform to the apparent sim- 
plicity of its averaged culture rating. I mean, in short, that Catawba in- 
stitutions betray the contours of a marginal cultural type when cast into 
profile against those of the Creeks, Yuchi, and Cherokee. I may, indeed, 
be the sole advocate of such an opinion, yet I will stake a venture upon the 
outcome of an estimate superficially formed in this case after contact ex- 
tended over a number of years with both Catawba and Cherokee as well 
as with the Creek and Yuchi. It strikes me as being consistent with rela- 
tive cultural structures that the Catawba do not stand in the level of 
groups possessing a maternal social system, while the other three groups do. 

EXAMINATION OF CATAWBA EVIDENCE 

So far as inquiring into the possibilities of there being, or having been, 
a sib organization among the Catawba has yielded results, the conclusions 
are negative. From the first contact with informants, as early as 1913, the 
question of its existence was ever present in mind. Both Mrs Owl and 
Margaret Brown knew of no characteristic in Catawba social life to com- 
pare with that they both understood to prevail among the Cherokee, 


8 Goldenweiser (op. cit., p. 412) writes: “At the hand of American evidence, Swanton 
showed that clan and gentile systems did not exhaust the fundamental forms of social organi- 
zation; . . . that the tribes organized on the clan basis represented, on the whole, a higher cul- 
ture than the clanless ones.”’ Olson arbitrarily ignores the treatment of ‘peripheral peoples” 
who lack a unilateral system “for the reason that they can have played small part in the history 
of the unilateral complex among tribes possessing it” (op. cil., p. 353). 
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namely the “clans” with maternal descent. Mrs Owl was married to a 
Cherokee chief and spent the later part of her life with the Eastern Chero- 
kee. She was aware of the system of Cherokee descent and identity through 
matrilineal lineage which reigned among the latter during her early life 
with them, and which still persists in tradition." I frequently engaged her 
in discussion of the matter, since it was a topic to which I was constantly 
attentive. Her memory of Catawba modes of life and society extended back 
to the middle of the last century. She never acquired the Cherokee lan- 
guage and remained a Catawba in sentiment to the last (1931). And the 
sum total of her testimony was that no equivalent to the Cherokee classi- 
fication could be traced. I have, in my notes taken from her, the entry of 
“no correspondences” with the Cherokee sib organization. Similarly (1921) 
Margaret Brown, who was a still older woman and who had never lived 
out of the Catawba territory, dismissed my occasional efforts to find an 
analogy to the “‘clan’’ structure—to be expected among the former Catawba 
through their location in the Southeast in proximity to groups possessing 
it so definitely—by disclaiming knowledge of it completely. My interests 
in such questions led me to test this many times with the last speakers of 
Catawba. No form of questioning revealed traces of matrilineal grouping. 
Then comes an entry in notes to the effect that Mrs Brown could not recall 
any other form of association than that traced through the father. “‘Fami- 
lies went mostly by the daddy,” was her own way of putting it. She further 
remarked that they observed no restrictions in marriage except to avoid 
the remotest degree of blood relationship,” and that no animal names or 
associations were transmitted within the families. Other informants of ad- 
vanced age, when led to discuss the possibility of ‘‘clan’’ groupings in the 
tribe, verified the conclusion just stated." 


“4 F, Eggan (Historical Changes in the Choctaw Kinship System, American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 39, 1937, p. 43) quotes W. H. Gilbert, Jr. to the same effect. 

% See translation of dictated text concerning marriage limitations in my Catawba Texts 
(Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology, Vol. 24, 1934), p. 66. Sally Brown, 
the narrator, born 1865, had like her mother, no intimation through tradition or practice of 
the existence of even matrilineal emphasis. Her only teaching had been: “Persons of close kin, 
do ye not marry. It is not good.’”’ Acculturation had, however, gone so far in her idiom as to 
have introduced a term possibly derived from English for the idea of “kin,” ie. kj‘i'sahare 
“close kin,” ke’sa’re, “not close kin.” 

% Uncie Bob (Robert) Harris, born Sept. 1867, with whom I occasionally dwelt for the 
purpose of checking over ethnological entries and vocabularies, lays claim to understanding 
the Catawba language. He is now the oldest living man in the tribe. His conviction is that no 
clan system existed among the Catawba, since no knowledge of it had survived in the memory 
of elderly members of his family with whom he had been brought up, speaking the language 
continuously in his youth. He knew that matrilineal descent held sway among the Cherokee 
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The summary of evidence is thus definitely antagonistic to any assump- 
tion of matrilineal determination among the Catawba for over a century. 
I do not believe that anyone would care to insist, in accounting for the ab- 
sence of a maternal lineage system, that the tribe must have become 
Europeanized by that time sufficiently to have lost its native pattern of 
social behavior. Mrs Owl’s recollection of conditions prevailing during her 
childhood, back almost to 1850, disclosed no memory of missionary in- 
fluence in the tribe, or of social modeling through contact with the sur- 
rounding whites. It was, in fact, not until the turn of the last quarter of 
the century that Christian teaching was introduced among the Catawba 
through the activity of Mormon evangelists. It may be assumed, I believe, 
that acculturation to European forms did not begin to alter the cultural 
complexion of the depleted, poverty-stricken, wandering and neglected 
Catawba before it did the other Southeastern groups (Choctaw, Creek, 
Chickasaw).'” South Carolina whites were not concerned with Indian social 
or economic conditions—nor are they yet.'* 

EXAMINATION OF TUTELO EVIDENCE 

The Tutelo (or Tuteli), also of Southeastern Siouan linguistic affinity, 
survived the catastrophies of the colonial period long enough to fall, in 
1870, into the hands of linguistic and ethnological investigators. It is 
chiefly, perhaps solely, from records obtained by Horatio Hale that evi- 
dence is deduced for the existence of a maternal (“‘clan’’) organization in 
this tribe. Such an assumption seems traceable to the following statement 
quoted from Hale.'® In noting information imparted to him by Nikonha, 
an old Tutelo living among the Cayuga on the Six Nations Reserve, near 
Brantford, Ontario, who was then supposedly over 100 years old, Hale 


and had of his own accord wondered at the lack of similarity between them and his own 
people. His estimate was also, as expressed by the present chief Sam Blue, that the Catawba 
regard their cultural heritage to be of a more “civilized” order since they did not observe the 
“savage customs and superstitions, as you might call ’em,” which characterize the Cherokee— 
a cultural judgment manifestly prompted by Mormon evangelists. I might add a remark by 
Bob Harris, who suggested that the “‘screek-owl”’ and the snake might have been clan animals, 
since the stories make reference to these creatures as transformed witches. (See Catawba Texts, 
pp. 24-26 for versions of these tales.) 

17 For estimates and conclusions in respect to change in customs among these tribes 
after the period 1850-60, see Eggan, c?. cit., pp. 42-43. 

18H. L. Scaife (History and Condition of the Catawba Indians, Philadelphia, 1896) offers 
a picture of the existing state of affairs in the tribe in his time. Scaife (p. 22) states that there 
was “neither a church nor a school on the reservation” in 1893. 

1 Horatio Hale, The Tutelo Tribe and Language (Proceedings, Ame.ican Philosophical 
Society, Vol. 21, No. 114, 1883), p. 10. 
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observes, “There are, however, several half-castes, children of Tutelo 
mothers by Iroquois fathers, who know the language, and by native law 
(which traces descent through female) [italics mine] are held to be Tuteloes.” 
No further effort was seemingly made by Hale to distinguish whether the 
“law” referred to was an institution of the ancient Tutelo or whether it was 
in pursuance of the descent ruling characteristic of the Iroquois which 
had, we know quite positively, dominated the social pattern of the Tutelo 
since their adoption by the Iroquois in 1753.?° 

It has undoubtedly some bearing upon the results expected from this 
interpretation of data to note that the Nanticoke, when adopted into the 
League of the Iroquois Six Nations at about the same time as the Tutelo, 
submitted to Iroquois influence and modeled their social pattern upon the 
scheme of the latter; thenceforth they continued with descent in the Wolf 
“clan”’ reckoned through the mother. Since the middle of the 17th century 
the Nanticoke have adhered to Iroquois political and social procedures 
acquired after their incorporation. They have no intimation in social tra- 
dition of another form of descent to betray what may have been true of 
their pre-adoption classification. Of ihe latter we know next to nothing. 
Likewise the Tutelo affiliates among the Six Nations have borne the Wolf 
mother-sib designation, and this I conceive to be attributable to circum- 
stances similar to those governing Nanticoke “clan’”’ reckoning. It was the 
Cayuga of the Wolf moiety who adopted both these tribes and gave 
them their “clan” identity. This is my interpretation of the observations 
quoted from Hale, who assigns a matrilineal system to the Tutelo. 

In turning toward every source of control by which the evidence of 
social organization may be checked over, one thinks naturally of the test 
of kinship systems and kinship terminologies (Lesser and Spier). The ac- 
cepted identifications of social form with kinship systems, in the grouping 
of the Crow system with matrilineal exogamic clanship, the Omaha system 
with the patrilineal organization, and the Dakota with the bilateral non- 
exogamic type, might be thought to provide a further medium for the 
tentative classifying of Tutelo and Catawba among the Siouan types. The 
imperfection of the Tutelo kinship vocabularies, however, has laid a bar- 
rier across their use by investigators. Yet no deduction of resemblance to 
the Crow system can be wrung from the recorded Tutelo terms which nig- 
gardly fortune has bequeathed to us. And the Catawba kinship schedules 
do not fall into any of the lineally defined schemes. Since both these kin- 


2 Date of adoption of the Tutelo into Six Nations as recorded in the minutes of the 
Counci! of the Six Nations Iroquois, Ontario, shown me in 1914 by Chief Josiah Hill, then 
secretary of the Six Nations. 
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ship patterns are positively not of the Crow type, not even a suspicion of 
matrilineal organization can be inferred from them.” 

A few tentations may be ventured, based upon an interpretation of the 
terminology and restrained as to conclusions by the caution imposed upon 
such judgments by recent contributors whose papers have been referred to. 

Catawba accomodates a bilateral society classification by the evidence 
of its kinship terminology under the method of application of traits 
pointed out by Lowie and by Lesser, subject to the restrictions placed upon 
such judgment by later commentators. 

The Catawba system of kinship does not harmonize with the normal 
requirements of a matrilineal erganization, for the wife’s nephews and 
nieces are to male ego “like sons” and “like daughters;” wife’s brothers 
and sisters are like one’s own brothers and sisters—wherefore, to say the 
least, no exogamic ratings are exhibited. 

The apparently somewhat extended use in Catawba of the modifying 
term uksar§g’, ‘resembling, like” (“like mother,” “like father,” “like son,” 
“like daughter,” “like uncle, aunt,’”’ for spouses of uncle and aunt, “‘like 
sibling,” etc.) for relationships close enough to deserve specific terms, sug- 
gests a stressing of the feeling for secondary or substitute relationship com- 
mented upon by Malinowski.” He points out that the use of substitute 
naming may be “‘an earlier form of expression of feelings of relationship of 
which the limited biological concept of motherhood and fatherhood is the 
pattern.” This falls, incidentally, in harmony with the sense of my cir- 
cumstantial reasoning upon the marginal cultural position for the Siouan 
peoples of the Southeast (see page 4) when compared with the “clan-” 
possessing divisions. 

Other checks which would help in determining the inclinations of social 
organization away from the unilateral type among the Catawba—such as 
descent of chieftainship,” matri-patrilocal residence, exogamy, the sororate, 
husband’s sister’s son marriage, distinctions between cousins, and be- 
tween nephews and nieces of different affinal lines, to mention a few social 
traits to be expected in unilineal organization as outlined by Lesser**—are 
manifestly lacking. 


21 In another article in course of preparation I shall present a resumé and analysis of 
extant data on the Tutelo kinship system, and of the Catawba kinship vocabularies recorded 
in the course of field work with surviving speakers of the language previously mentioned. 
Both show resemblance to the European kinship system; type B of Lowie’s definition. 

* B. Malinowski, Kinship (Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14 ed., Vol. 13, pp. 406-407). 

3 Tribal tradition, according to the understanding of Robert Harris, the oldest member 
of the group, holds that the last life chief of the tribe, Haigler, was succeeded by his sister’s 
husband, Big Town, after the death of the former about 1762. 

* Alexander Lesser, Kinship Origins in the Light of Some Distributions (American Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. 31, pp. 710-30, 1929), pp. 720-21. 
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The trend of testimony seems to be cumulative in one direction. Only 
by strenuous effort and vehement distortion of tradition can Catawba 
social history be construed to show evidence of a clan pattern. The attempt 
may as well be abandoned. 


EXAMINATION OF LEDERER’S NATIVE TERMS 


I shall now indulge in an analysis of the Indian words recorded by 
Lederer in the narrative which concentrates most of the knowledge we pos- 
sess on topography and nomenclature of the region penetrated by him as 
the first European to make contact with the speakers of the Southeastern 
tongues.” It may be noted by students of the ethnology and linguistics of 
the area that Lederer’s terms have not hitherto been challenged for their 
origin; that they have generally passed without hesitation as referring to 
the country in the idioms of the Carolinian aborigines. I accordingly pro- 
pose to show, as a means of throwing further light upon the history of these 
tribes, that the terms in question are Algonkian and that they were re- 
corded by the explorer from the lips of the Indian companions who ac- 
companied him as guides into the new and distant territories lying in the 
Carolina Piedmont foothills tenanted by the strange and potentially hostile 
Siouans. Lederer’s narrative covers three separate journeys. His first took 
place in March, 1669, starting from the Indian village called “Shickeha- 
meny.”’ Associated with the party on this adventure were three Indians, 
by name Magkatunk, Hopottoquoh, and Naunugh. Without question we 
may conclude these Indians were Chickahominy, speaking this dialect of 
Pohatan Algonkian.** Lederer’s second journey (May, 1670) started with 
five Indians. With one of these, a ‘“‘Susquehanough Indian’”’ named Jack- 
zetavon he continued on into the Siouan Carolina habitat after the rest of 
the party, both white and Indian, had turned back. On his third expedi- 
tion (August, 1670) Lederer was accompanied by five Indians. They set 
out from the Falls of the Rappahannock. Thus Lederer’s association with 
these Algonkian, and the one possibly Iroquoian speaker, we may suppose 
to have been fairly intimate and continuous. 

Lederer, with his vision limited to eastern Virginia, divides the country 
into three regions.?” The flats, by which he designates the Virginia tide- 
water area, lay ““‘between the eastern coast and the falls of the great rivers 
in extent generally taken ninety miles.” He applies to this zone the Indian 


*% Lederer, op. cit. 

% These proper names submit to approximate analysis through the medium of well- 
known and widely corresponding elements in eastern Algonkian. Whether or not the terms 
yield to accurate interpretation is not the principal concern here: they are recognizably 
Algonkian in form, bearing no semblance to Catawba in phonetics or in composition. 

27 Lederer, op. cit.. pp. 7-9. 
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name Ahkynt (cp. kacka’nt, “tidal water,” viz. the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and its environs; ekdctats, “low tide,” the radical element having reference 
to tidal conditions, Montagnais: -hikan, “ebb tide,’’ Delaware). To the 
highlands beginning at the falls and going to the foot of the great ridge of 
mountain northeast and southwest (the Appalachians), now embraced 
within the Piedmont plateau, he gives the Indian name Ahkontshuck. The 
Appalachians themselves bear the Indian name Paemotinck (cp. pem-, 
“crossing,” -adan, “ridge,” -(i)k, locative, “dividing ridge,’’ Penobscot: 
-axtan Delaware). To cite other cognates in Algonkian idioms seems 
scarcely necessary. Lederer goes somewhat into detail on the physical 
characteristics of the three divisions. He gives an additional geographical 
term in Indian, of much importance in the problem we are confronted with 

he calls the easterly spurs of the mountains, “‘lower than the main ridge,” 
Tanx-Paemotinck (alias Aquatt’’) (tanks, diminutive, Delaware—a per- 
fectly clear equivalent). No one has any hesitation in pronouncing these 
terms to be of pure Algonkian (Powhatan) origin. None of them equates 
with forms in the Southeastern Siouan languages. 

They worship one God, Creator of all things, whom some call Okaec, others 
Mannith: to him alone the high-priest, or Periku, offers sacrifice; and yet they 
believe he has no regard to sublunary affairs, but commits the government of man- 
kind to lesser deities, as Quiacosough and Tagkanysough, that is, good and evil 
spirits: to these the inferior priests pay their devotion and sacrifice, at which they 
make recitals, to a lamentable tune, of the great things done by their ancestors. 


The forms in the above paragraph are recognizable as cognates to well- 
known designations in Pohatan Algonkian ethnology: namely Okee (oki) 
“deity;” manito, “spiritual force;” periku, equaling possibly méliku, Dela- 
ware, ‘“‘conjurer;’’ Quiacosough, “‘priest’’ (Pohatan, Nanticoke). Again on 
the first expedition, when the party reached the great crest of the Appa- 
lachian divide (March 14), the cloudy ridges of the distant mountains 
caused the Indians to howl “in barbarous manner,’”’ Okiepaeze, “‘God is 
nigh,” which we may interpret similarly through Penobscot besu’dji, 
“near,” Delaware pexo’t, and Montagnais peci’c. 

Without subjecting the above terms to critical philological analysis the 
result of our scrutiny is to list them with the Pohatan idioms of the Vir- 
ginia tidewater region, from which group of idioms the influence over- 
shadows all the terms recorded by Lederer in his descriptions of native 
belief and custom based upon the authority of Indians in general, except 
where tribe and language are specified by him. Only in the case of the 
tribal proper names and regions in the Carolinas are the terms free from 
suspicion of being conveyed to his notes by his Algonkian-speaking com- 
panions, so it seems to me. 
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In regard to the Siouan identity of the names of the four women pro- 
genitors of the tribes, to wit, Pash, Sepoy, Askarin, and Maraskarin (see 
page 2), less doubt prevails. While the names will be found to agree 
with Algonkian elements, they possess at the same time certain of the 
qualities of eastern Siouan forms, but there would be no check upon their 
correctness of interpretation. The same is true should one attempt to re- 
late them to Tutelo or Catawba stems. In line with the unquestionably 
Algonkian source of Lederer’s information on religious beliefs and deities, 
this ethnological reference also stands open to the liklihood of being Algon- 
kian. Wherefore, if the matrilineal sib organization is to be construed from 
it for tribes within the scope of the Lederer explorations, the Virginia 
Algonkian of the Powhatan Confederacy should be considered as a pos- 
sible alternative locale intended in the reference. 

CONCLUSION 

In this paper I have presented matter and a discussion framed upon it, 
which, as interpreted, has a bearing upon the decision we are to make 
henceforth in regard to the validity of the conclusion that the Catawba 
and Tutelo, as representatives of Southeastern Siouan culture, possessed a 
maternal sib organization. This conclusion has been reached, as I profess 
to show, through acceptance on our part of insufficient evidence from 
early documents, furthered by the tendency to assume an extension of the 
maternal organization, characteristic of the Cherokee, the Creek, and 
their affiliates, into the area tenanted by the Siouan peoples under con- 
sideration. 

The results of any attempt to find evidence in Ca/awba institutions and 
traditions of a unilineal pattern of descent are simply ni/. The value of 
evidence hitherto accepted for a similar conclusion in regard to original 
Tutelo social organization may be pronounced unstable. The interpreta- 
tion of Lederer’s observations on descent among the Carolina tribes as re- 
ferring to a maternal sib organization among the members of the South- 
eastern Siouan division in general may be judged to be too meager, un- 
certain, and indefinite to be trustworthy. Lederer’s observations may, in- 
deed, rather be records of traits of social organization among Algonkian 
tribes in the tidewater area of Virginia. Tenuously and finally we may 
entertain the idea of the possibility of a former sibless bilateral system, if 
not even a weakly patrilineal one, having prevailed among the Catawba 
and Tutelo. 

If, on the grounds established by any critical examination of sources, 
the Catawba and the Tutelo are to be removed from the social companion- 
ship of the Creek and Cherokee, i.e., from the grouping which includes the 


* 
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tribes having mother-sibs in the Southeast, a change in the social configu- 
ration of tribes of the Southeast must henceforth be mapped out. The South- 
eastern Siouan units cannot be summarily listed with the socially more 
advanced Iroquoian and Muskhogian tribes which show a matrilineal sib 
“clan” system. Their cultural position may prove to be marginal in type. 
Whether later interpretation of facts recorded for these tribes is destined 
to ascribe a bilateral, or any measure whatever of a unilateral pattern, it 
remains to decide that their social formation was probably a sibless one, 
with emphasis falling upon some simplified institutions of small monarchy,”* 
centered about the social nucleus of the town-tribe so characteristic of the 
Southeastern area at large. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


28 Though somewhat divergent from the main topic of this paper, mention might be 
made of further evidence in Catawba ethnology which could be construed as being favorable 
to the idea that the Southeastern Siouan peoples were culturally marginal to other South- 
eastern groups. (See also Paul Weer, Preliminary Notes on the Siouan Family, Indiana History 
Bulletin, Vol. 14, No. 2, 1937, p. 120.) Reiterated mention of “despotic” rule at the hand of 
“| “-s.” as high chiefs among Southeastern tribes were so often styled, occur in chronicles of 
the .unes. This causes another question to arise; namely, the interaction of the offices of 
“royalty” with the prerogatives of “clan” rule. Records show that among the Santee, the 
Wateree, the Eno, and the Nahyssan (all well-known Southeastern Siouan-speaking representa- 
tives) the chiefs had despotic power. They “held court with a retinue’ among a people who 
were “slaves to their chiefs rather than subjects” (Wateree), and had “power of life or death” 
over the tribe (Santee). These monarchial states are emphasized by Mooney in his monograph 
Siouan Tribes of the East, the sources being chiefly Lederer and Lawson without need of specific 
reference here. And again a reference to the Nahyssan (Tutelo) as a ““Nation governed by an 
absolute monarch,” and to the Eno as having had a government which was “democratic and 
patriarchal” (sic!) (Lederer, op. cit., p. 24, Mooney, op. cit., p. 31). The details which would 
be required to understand a system of adjustment of control in conflict between kingship and 
the “clan’”’ formation are lacking, and nothing can be done with the situation until an ingenious 
and painstaking attempt has been planned. It awaits the attention of a student devotee. A 
blending of governmental function between these social forces is possible in conformity with 
theory. It is ethnologically demonstrated as a working principle among the Creek, Choctaw, 
and Cherokee; without conflict of principle between a monarchial and at the same time a 
matriarchial system, according to the testimony of the early explorers. In the case of the 
Catawba and Tutelo the inconsistency of the mixed type of tribal control would not add to 
perplexity if we permit them and their Siouan congeners to rank among ihe sibless types in 
the area, through acceptance of the testimony brought forth in this survey of data. Lederer’s 
mention of agnatic rule among the Eno is, however, a help if admitted as being valid. Of its 
being valid I must confess myself not convinced. It would, nevertheless, not be too exceptional 
a case for North America, since we have instances of polarity in the development of a sib 
system within a single area in the central Algonkian region, in the Plains area, and on the 
Northwest Coast. 


THE ANCIENT CULTURE OF NORTH ASIA By A. ZOLOTAREV 


HE south and southwest of Siberia were peopled in Paleolithic times. 

The geological maps of the Pleistocene period show that in the late 
Pleistocene the Barabinsky steppes, upper Irtysh, the Ob and YVenisei re- 
gions, and a narrow strip of land which reached to Yakutsk formed “the 
Siberian pocket,” an interglacial space surrounded by ice or frozen swamps.' 
The population of this “‘pocket” was quite isolated from Europe and 
South Asia. Here the original Paleolithic culture of Siberia was formed.” 
The greater part of the tundra and taiga regions were not inhabited, and 
only after the disappearance of the ice cap did man spread northward. By 
analogy with the history of North Europe, we can suppose that man spread 
northward as soon as the land was free from ice and had become suitabie 
for habitation. Possibly this process in Siberia corresponds to the Macro- 
lithic stage of culture. At any rate, in North America and on the western 
shore of the sea of Okhotsk the macrolithic industry was founded.’ Also 
the 15,000 years of antiquity for man in America must be taken into con- 
sideration. We suppose that the first peopling of North Asia, and conse 
quently of America, had begun at a time when they possessed the early 
Neolithic stage of culture. 

After the disappearance of the ice, man roamed northward and dwelt 
on the seashores and river banks. He was not a reindeer breeder because, 
as we can prove now, reindeer breeding is of relatively recent origin.® Nor 
was he primarily a hunter, because in the original condition of the Siberian 
forests, which had deep soft snow, it was impossible to hunt deer or elk 
without snowshoes or sii. But as K. Birket-Smith has pointed out, the 
first inhabitants of the rthern regions had neither.’ They hunted sys- 
tematically in summer only. But the northern summer is and was chiefly 
a fishing season, and hunting was of no importance. Man was busy fishing 
all the year—in summer, and in winter when he caught fish in ice holes. 
Winter fishery was the basis of ancient culture in North Asia. Without it 


1 E. Eickstedt, Rassenkunde und Rassengeschichte der Menschenheit (Stuttgart, 1934), pp. 
256-57. 

2 G.Sosnovskii, The Paleolithic Sites of North Asia(Trudy Il Mezhdunarodnoi Konferentsii 
po izuchennii chetvertichnogo perioda Evropy, Vol. 5, Leningrad, 1934). 

* Collections of the Anthropological Museum, Moscow. 

* See D. Jenness, The American Aborigines (Toronto, 1933). 

5 No traces of reindeer breeding were found in the Neolithic sites of Siberia. 

®° K. Birket-Smith, The Caribou Eskimos (Reports, Fifth Thule Expedition, Vol. 5, Copen 
hagen, 1929). 
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man, who had neither skis nor snowshoes, could not have inhabited the 
northern regions. 

People of this ancient culture dwelt all the year on the seashores and 
river banks. In the spring and autumn they hunted elk and reindeer when 
these animals crossed the rivers: in summer, they caught fish in open water, 
in winter at holes in the ice. They made underground lodges, used pottery, 
were clothed in fish, bird, and partly in deer skins, and were active dog 
breeders. Their social conditions were evidently matriarchal. With this 
stage of culture were connected totemism, worship of the sun, and female 
family shamanism. This culture was a necessary stage in the historical 
development of all the northern tribes of Asia and America. 

POTTERY 

Traces of the ancient Neolithic settled culture of the winter fishermen 
have been found in all the northern regions of Siberia and North America. 
Professor B. Petri, in his review of the Siberian Neolithic culture, has 
shown that the inhabitants had become settled fishermen during the transi- 
tion from the Paleolithic to the Neolithic.’ Although information about 
the archaeology of the northern regions is very scant, it is certain that all 
ancient Neolithic remains have been found on river banks, near places 
favorable for nets. In the year 1885, near Tiumen, on the Andreevskoe 
Lake banks, a Neolithic station composed of twenty-two underground 
dwellings was found. In these were pieces of pots with round or conical 
bottoms, stone axes, flint knives, and arrows. The abundance of fish bones 
proves that the tribes which dwelt on the banks of Andreevskoe Lake were 
chiefly fishermen.*® 

Far in the north, in the delta of the Ob, where the Samoyed now live a 
nomadic life, formerly dwelt settled fishermen. Fragments of pottery have 
been found there. On the Yamal Peninsula remarkable stations were ex- 
cavated by V. Chernezov. He found at Cape Tiytesaile (71°21’ n., 77°30’ e.) 
three earth lodges near the mouth cof a little river. These were round (10 
m. diameter) ; the entrance at the side; the hearth in the center. The earthen 


7 B. Petri, The Neolithic of Siberia (Irkutsk, 1926), pp. 3-4. 

5 B. Petri, op. cit., p.25; P. A. Dmitriev, The Hunting and Fishing of Clan Society in the 
Eastern Urals (Iz Istorii Rodovogo Obchestva na Territorii USSR, Moscow-Leningrad, 1934) 
The author notes especially the leading role of fishing in the Neolithic life of these regions 
(p. 200). The floor of the underground dwellings was covered with a stratum of scales 10 centi- 
meters deep. At the second site at Andreevskoe Lake, among 435 artifacts, 341 clay sinkers 
were found (p. 201 et seq.). 

® V. Novitskii, The Sites on the Dune at the Mouth of the Ob (Trudy Obchestva Estest- 
voispitatelei, Kazan University, Vol. 1, 1916). 
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roof was supported on wooden poles and a whale’s jaw used as a door. 
The cultural stratum consisted of the bones of sea animals (walrus, seal), 
charcoal chips, fragments of pottery and bone, and wooden, bronze, and 
iron artifacts. The abundance of sherds shows that pottery had been in 
common use. The principal forms were jars with pointed bottoms and 
bowls, sometimes flat bottomed lamps. Among the artifacts, fragments of 
paddles, arrow points of antler, and a fragment of a bone runner were 
found, but no traces of dog or reindeer harness.'® To judge from all these 
cultural traits, the inhabitants of the Yamai station were settled fishermen 
and sea mammal hunters. In spite of the presence of some iron objects, it 
is possible to consider the Yamal culture as pertaining to the Neolithic 
period. Iron, unquestionably, was imported from the southern regions. 
Things found in the dune of Tas Sound are connected with the Yamal 
culture. Many fragments of pottery with primitive ornamentation (“Kamm- 
keramik”’) resembling the Eneolithic pottery of the Kama area, bone 
points, stone and iron arrows, and fragments of iron armor, evidently not 
older than the 15th—16th centuries, were discovered there." 

Fragments of pottery have been found in ruins of ancient Ostyak 
“towns” situated on the banks of the Ob” and in the Vasyugansk tun- 
dra. At the present time the Samoyed, Ostyak, and Ostyak-Samoyed 
have no pottery. It evidently disappeared from western Siberia not so 
very long ago. Fragments of pottery have been found in old stations 
throughout Samoyed territory, as well as in eastern Siberia and the Far 
East. New investigations show that all the Amur and Ussuri basin was 
formerly occupied by settled fishermen and potters.“ North of the Amur 
ancient pottery has been found along the Okhotsk Sea shore,” in Koryak 


10 V. Chernezov, Une ancienne culture maritime dans la presqu’ile de Ya-mal (Sovetskaia 
Etnografia, 1935, No. 4-5, pp. 109-33, Leningrad). “L’ensemble des données fournies par 
les fouilles, la littérature et le folklore permet de dégager les traits fondamentaux de cette 
culture, qui sont: (1) chasse aux animaux marins (principalement au morse); (2) usage du 
harpon d’un type semblable au harpon paléasiatique des Esquimaux; (3) emploi du bateau 
en peau identique au kayak des Esquimaux; (4) industrie osseuse développée; (5) emploi 
local des os de baleine comme matériaux de construction. Tout cela permet d’affirmer l’exist- 
ence dans le passé sur le littoral des mers de Barentz et de Kara d’une culture rappelant par la 
forme celle des Esquimaux et des Tchouktchis” (p. 133). 

1 Collections of the Anthropological Museum, Moscow 

27. Poliakov, A Letter about a Journey in the Ob Valley (St. Petersburg, 1877), p. 51. 
“On the rivers Vakh and Konda,” says Starzev, “some Ostyak women make clay pots” 
(G. Startsev, The Ostyak, Leningrad, 1928), p. 28. 

18 Collections of the Anthropological Museum, Moscow. 

4 A. Okladnikov, The Archaeological Investigations at the Amur (Sovetskaia Arkheologiia, 
1936, No. 1, p. 275-78). 16 Collections of the Anthropological Museum, Moscow. 
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territory,'* in Kamchatka,"’ and on the Arctic shores of Asia and America,'* 
where it was connected with the Thule culture. Although all this evidence 
is very scanty, it is possible to assert that the greater number of the ‘Si- 
berian aborigines were formerly acquainted with pottery. This is true not 
only of seashore inhabitants, but the inland tribes as well. Some years ago 
on a little island in the Aldan River, 200 miles from the mouth of the 
Maya, a Neolithic station with many fragments of clay pots was found.® 
This discovery proves that the ancient culture of the not makers was not 
limited to the seashores alone. 

Naturally the question arises, what relation have the ancient settled 
fishermen who formerly dwelt in the north of Asia to the present day 
natives? According to the general view the Paleoasiatic tribes never knew 
anything about pottery. This misconception reflects the remarkable belief 
of all these natives in the strange origin of ancient pottery. For example, 
the Ainu consider Neolithic underground lodges and pottery as the crea- 
tion of mythical vanished peoples, ‘‘koropokguru”’ or ‘‘tonchi.’”® The Es- 
kimo believe that the remains of Thule culture were produced by the mythi- 
cal giants, tunnit.2' The Samoyed consider the remains of the Yamal cul- 
ture as the places of habitation of a vanished people called “sirchi.’”™” The 
Chukchee ascribe the ancient underground dwellings to the vanished tribe 
“onkilon.’ In spite of this popular belief there is no discontinuity between 
the ancient settled culture of northern Asia and that of the modern natives. 
Cultural tradition has not been interrupted in the course of many thou- 
sands of years. The many instances prove that all Siberian tribes were 
acquainted with pottery not so very long ago. 

In the Eskimo settlements of Alaska Murdoch found fragments of clay 
pots, which were used by Eskimo, according to their own words, before 


16 W. Jochelson, The Koryak (Publications, Jesup North Pacific Expedition, Vol. 6, Part 
2, 1905), pp. 640-45. 

17 W. Jochelson, Archeological Investigations in Kamchatka (Washington, 1928). 

18 Th. Mathiassen, Archeological Collections from the Western Eskimos (Reports, Fifth 
Thule Expedition, Copenhagen, 1930); idem, Preliminary Report of the Thule Expedition 
(XXIe Congrés International des Americanistes). 

19 N. Kiakshto, The Stone Remains at Aldan (Problemy Istorii Materialnoi Kultury, 1933, 
No. 7-8, Leningrad). 

20 B. Laufer, Die angeblichen Urvilker von Yezo und Sachalin (Centralblatt fiir Anthro- 
pologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, Vol. 5, Part 6, Jena, 1900). 

21K. Birket-Smith, The Question of the Origin of Eskimo Culture: a Rejoinder (American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 32, pp. 608-24, 1930). 

2 VY. Chernezov, op. cit. 

23 W. Bogoras, The Chukchee (Publications, Jesup North Pacific Expedition, Vol. 7, Part 
1, 1904). 
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the arrival of white men.** The Eskime-womew of Sering Strait, St. Law- 
rence Island, and Nunivak Island made pots in the last century.” In des- 
scriptions of the voyage of the ship “‘St. Michael” (1772-73) it is said that 
the Koniag “had clay and wooden vessels.’”* At the end of the 18th century 
an Eskimo woman, Itteni, informed the Russian administration that “the 
inhabitants of Alaska boil food in clay pots, but have almost no copper or 
iron kettles.’’ The merchant Ivanov, who travelled in Alaska, saw “big 
clay pots” among the Eskimo.** The old Russian literature on Alaska is 
rich in such evidences. Apparently, pottery is met in the Central Eskimo 
region in the vanished Thule culture only, but it existed in Alaska nearly 
up to our day. The last excavations of H. Collins prove the existence of a 
direct connection between the Thule culture and modern Eskimo.”® Th. 
Mathiassen showed that the loss of pottery by the Central Eskimo was 
caused by the transition to nomadic life,*° but the settled Eskimo of Alaska 
gave up pottery only after becoming acquainted with European kettles. 

Among the,Itelmen, Steller and Kracheninkov did not find any pottery. 
Nevertheless, the Itelmen were acquainted with it. In the report of Vladi- 
mir Atlasov, the first Russian explorer of Kamchatka, it is said that 
“many sables have no tails, because they [the Kamchadal] cut off the 
tails, and mix them with clay, so that the clay binds the fur, and then 
pots are made of it.’’*' In the second report by Atlasov it is said also that 
“the Kamchadals make clay and wooden vessels themselves.’ All Atla- 
sov’s information is so exact, that it is impossible to doubt this.* It is neces- 


* J. Murdoch, Ethnological Results of the Point Barrow Expedition (Ninth Annual Re- 
port, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1892), p. 91 et seq 

% FE. Nelson, The Eskimo about Bering Strait (Eighteenth Annual Report, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Part 1, 1899), pp. 201-202. 

26 4 Voyage on the Ship “St. Michael” (Sobranie sochinenii vybranykh iz mesiatse ‘ovov, 
Vol. 5, St. Petersburg, 1772), p. 311 
7 The Interrogatory of the Chukchee Woman Itteni (Severnyi Arkhiv, 1825), p. 197. 

28 Khvostov and Davidov, The Journey to America (St. Petersburg, 1812), Vol. 2, p. 193 

2° H. B. Collins, Archeology of the Bering Sea Region (Annual Report, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution for 1933, 1935), pp. 453-68; idem, Archeological Investigations at Point Bgrrow, Alaska 
(Exploration and Field Work of the Smithsonian Institution for 1932, 1933), pp. 45-48; i "em, 
Prehistoric Art of the Alaskan Eskimo (Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol.81, N: 
1929), and other works of this author. 

30 Th. Mathiassen, Archeological Collections from the Western Eskimos, p91; idem, The 
Question of the Origin of Eskimo Culture (American Anthropologist, Vol. 32, pp. 591-607, 
1930). 

31 The Stories of Vladimir Atlasov (Kolonialnaia Politika Tsarisma na Kamchatke i 
Chukotke v XVIII veke, Leningrad, 1935), p. 28. ® Tbid., p. 31. 

33 See L. Berg, Discovery of Kamchatka and Expeditions of Bering (Leningrad, 1935), 
pp. 70-94. 
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sary t> remember that W.‘Jcchelson found clay pots in all the ancient 
underground dwellings of Kamchatka.** The Chukchee used pottery also. 
The Cossack, Kuznetskii, who was captured by the Chukchee, related in 
the year 1754 that the Chukchee cooked their food in clay pots.® This 
fact is confirmed by some other travellers® and native traditions.*’ Frag- 
ments of clay pots were found by W. Jochelson in ancient Koryak under- 
ground dwellings. The Ainu of Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands also used 
pottery.** 

In the second half of the 19th century the Gilyak used indigenous birch 
bark vessels and imported Chinese and Japanese crockery. But in the his- 
torical records of the Japanese travellers Mamio Rinso*® and Mogami 
Toknai,*® native pottery of the lower Amur is described. There is no reason 
for doubt in the truth of these records; first because all Mamio Rinso’s in- 
formation is quite exact, and in the second place because this statement is 
in accord with recent archaeological discoveries.“ Perhaps the disap- 
pearance of pottery may be ascribed to Chinese influence. 

The data pointed out above show that all natives of Siberia made pot- 
tery, which was partly supplanted by Russian, American, and Chinese 
utensils, and partly vanished with the spread of nomadic life. 


UNDERGROUND DWELLINGS 


Underground dwellings are connected with the ancient strata of north- 
ern culture. Among a few tribes they are preserved to the present time, but 
in the past their distribution was considerably wider. They were connected 
with a relatively sedentary mode of life, thus constituting a second im- 
portant element of the ancient fishermen’s culture. The full review of their 
distribution made by W. Jochelson shows that underground dwellings were 


* W. Jochelson, Archeological Investigations in Kamchatka. 

% The Report of the Cossak Kuznetskii, who was Captured by the Chukchee (Severnyi Arkhiv, 
1825), p. 187. 

% Information about the Chukchee by Captain Shishmarev (Zapiski Gicrograficheskogo 
Departamenta Morskogo Ministerstva, Vol.1, 1852), p. 186; Kallinikov, Our Extreme Northeast 
(St. Petersburg, 1912), p. 64. 

37 W. Bogoras, Description of the Material Life of the Reindeer Chukchee (Sbornik Muzeia 
po Antropologii i Etnografii, Vol. 2, 1901), p. 25. 

38 B. Laufer, op. cit. 

38 F. Siebold, Nippon (Archiv zur Beschreibung von Japan, Warzburg and Leipzig, 1897), 
p. 233. 

40 [. Plath, Geschichte des dstlichen Asiens (Géttingen, 1830), Vol. 1, pp. 29-51. 

*! See A. Okladnikov, loc. cit. Also A. Zolotarev and M. Voevodskii, Essays on the 
Archaeology of the Lower Amur (in press). 
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the oldest type among the Ainu, Itelmen, Aleut, Eskimo, Koryak, Chuk- 
chee, and a number of tribes of the Northwest C: 1st of America.” 

Underground dwellings with the entrance thivugh the smoke hole are 
the oldest type, distributed, according to Jochelson, among the Thompson 
Indians, Itelmen, Maritime Chukchee, Koryak, and in ancient times among 
the Gilyak and Californian Indians. But in reality they were distributed on 
a wider scale. According to Chinese records, the peoples of the Han Prin- 
cipality (Dynasty), the Suchen and the Mohe, had such types of dwell- 
ings. The Negidal, Olcha, and Sakhalin Ainu of some generations ago 
were acquainted with them. La Perouse saw underground dwellings of 
Kamchadal shape among the Orochi.“ 

The Samoyed also used such types of dwellings. 
They lived [wrote Olearius] in little, half underground lodges, with circular upper 
parts and without windows. In the middle of the latter there is a hole, through 
which smoke and people pass. Their lodges are covered with snow, as deep as the 
stature of two men. Then it is impossible, it is said, to go in or out of them. But they 
make passages under the snow and crawl from one house to another.” 


D. Anuchin believed that Olearius’s statement was wrong, because Johnson 
wrote in the year 1556: “Their tents are round and are called chome in 
their language.’ But we cannot agree with Anuchin. The ancient Russian 
document A Story about the Unknown Peoples in a Far Land (15th century) 
describes “the changing of the skin of the Samoyed,” “in summer they 
live at the sea, but do not live on land.’ The records of the Arabian 
writers and geographers also maintain that the hunting of sea mammals 
was an important activity of the ancient Samoyed. “‘The natives of these 
lands,”’ says Abu-Hamid, “‘throw into the sea swords which are bought in 
Bulgar. Then the Lord sent him a fish as big as a hill.’’** Abu-Hamid evi- 


“ W. Jochelson, Past and Present Subterranean Dwellings of the Tribes of North Eastern 
Asia and North Western America (Congris International des Americanistes, XV* se*s., Vol. 
2, Quebec, 1907). 

8 Takinf-Bichurin, Collection of Information about the Peoples Dwelling in Central Asia 
(St. Petersburg, 1851), Part 2, pp. 31, 83, 114; Part 3, pp. 19, 45. 

“ “Au-dessus, et 4 une tres petite distance, nous avons visité trois jourtes, ou maisons 
souterraines, absolument semblables 4 celles des Kamtchadales” (Voyage de La Perouse 
autour du monde, Hamburg, 1798), Vol. 3, p. 101. 

* Olearius, The Description of the Journey in Moscovia (Moscow, 1906), p. 167-68. 

“DPD. Anuchin, An Essay on the History of Exploration in Siberia (Moscow, 1890), 
pp. 50-51. 

#7 D. Anuchin, op. cit., p. 7. Johnson says: “One month in the year they live in the sea and 
do not come or dwell on the dry land for that month” (quoted by Anuchin, op. cit., p. 46). 


48]. Markwart, Arabische Berichte iiber die Arktische Linder (Ungarische Jahrbiicher, 
1921), Vol. 4, p. 300. 
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dently describes in a vague way the whale hunting of the Proto-Samoyed. 
Instead of sword throwing it should read harpoon throwing, and the “‘fish 
as big as a hill” is simply a whale or walrus. This interpretation is substan- 
tiated not only by the Yamal Neolithic sites, but also by definite mention 
in the ancient historical records of Yugra commerce in walrus tusks. The 
evidence of Olearius is supported by some other documents. Georgi de- 
scribes the half underground dwellings of the Samoyed.*® The Yenisei 
Samoyed “‘live in winter in furtas, frames, or underground dwellings with- 
out stoves.’®° According to 18th century information the Samoyed lived 
in winter in underground dwellings ‘“‘so big and roomy, that a whole clan 
might live in them. In the ceiling there is one hole as entrance and exit, and 
for the smoke if a fire is burning.’*' Nosilov saw such dwellings among the 
Yamal Samoyed in the 20th century.” The maritime clan of the Yurak 
have preserved traditions of such types of dwellings. All these evidences 
prove the truth of Olearius’s statement. 

Underground dwellings were widely distributed in Siberia a few hun- 
dred years ago. Thus the Yukaghir and Ostyak dwelt in underground dwell- 
ings. It may be that the account of the Arabian writer Ibn Dast (10th 
century) describing the underground houses of the ancient Bulgars should 
also be considered as referring to the Paleoasiatic type of underground 
dwelling. N. Kharuzin asserted that in the mud-hut which the Finnish na- 
tions used as cellars, the ancient shape of the houses has been conserved.™ 
Consequently it would seem that the Paleoasiatic type of underground 
dwelling and with it all the ancient traits of fishermen’s culture were dis- 
tributed through western and eastern Siberia and eastern Europe. 


THE ANCIENT MODE OF FISHING 


The basic economy of the ancient culture of the north was fishing. The 
people of this culture were occupied in fishing all year round. At the present 
time summer fishing supplies the staple food for all the northern peoples, 


*° Georgi, Description of All Nations who Dwell in Russia (St. Petersburg, 1777), Vol. 3, 
p. 8. 

5° 'V. Arefiev, The Aborigines of Yenesei (Sibirski Sbornik, 1902), pp. 31-35. 

5} G. Startsev, The Samoyed (Leningrad, 1930), p. 43. 

%® V. Nosilov, At the New Land (St. Petersburg, 1903), pp. 268-69. 

53 See Isbrant Ides, Driejaarige Reise naar China van Moskou (Amsterdam, 1704), p. 28. 
“Des winters woonen deze Ostiakken’t eenemaal onder daarde, behalven dat’er boven een 
gatis, daar de rook uittrekt, ’t geeu de ingang is. . . . ”’ For the Yukaghir see Schrenk, About 
the Natives of the Amur Region (St. Petersburg, 1899), Vol. 2, p. 31, and Zenzinov, To Stay 
with Yukaghir (Etnograficheskoe Obozrenie, 1914, No. 1-2). 


% N.Kharuzin, A Brief Sketch of the Development of Dwellings among the Finns (Moscow, 
1895). 
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with the exception of some groups of Samoyed and the reindeer breeders 
of the northeast. The mode of fishing among the peoples of the north is 
similar on the whole. The ancient methods are conserved only in part. It 
is not clear which of the modes of summer fishing may be called ancient, 
but the ancient winter practise was catching fish through holes in the ice. 
By this method man can adapt himself to the conditions of the northern 
winter. This mode of fishing is widely spread at the present time, but it is 
not important and is preserved as a survival only. 

The Gilyak catch fish at ice holes with fish hooks or nets, and traps for 
sturgeon are let down under the ice. The Tungus-Manchus do likewise. 
In Chinese records we read of the Kidans: “‘every year at the first moon, 
on the first ten days the Emperor starts for the battue, where he spends 
sixty days; after that he proceeds to Dalu River, where the ice is cut up and 
fish is caught.” That is a survival only, but among the modern Negidal 
it is an important matter. The Goldi catch fish all winter too. A hole in 
the ice is made.opposite every house and fish is caught with a fish gig or 
hook. Every man can catch about a hundred kilograms of fish with such 
primitive implements.*’ But with the big nets, which are now in use on the 
Olcha’s collective farms, the Olcha catch hundreds of thousands of kilo- 
grams daily. 

The Yukaghir cut the ice as soon as the rivers are frozen and let down 
nets. Fish gigs and spoon bait are also used.5* The Lamut search for un- 
frozen patches of water, which are formed by rapid mountain streams.*® 
The Koryak make special holes in the ice. Generally with them the catching 
of fish through ice holes is woman’s task.®® The Keto and Ostyak do the 
same.*! A very interesting method was used by the Baikal Tungus (Samagir 
clan), Orochi, and the Udhe: all of them built a little skin tent over an 


55 Vasilev, The History and Antiquity of Central Asia (Eastern Part) (Trudy Vostochnogo 
Otdeleniia Arkheologicheskogo Obshchestva, 1854), Vol. 4, p. 185. 

% A. Lipski, A Brief Review of Manchu-Tungusian Peoples of the Amur River (First 
Native Meeting, Far East District, Khabarovsk, 1925), p. 25. 

57 J. Lopatin, The Goldi (Vladivostok, 1922), p. 163. See also O. Lattimore, The Goldi 
Tribe, “Fishskin Tatars” of the Lower Sungari (Memoirs, American Anthropo!ogical Associa- 
tion, No. 40, 1933), p. 33. 

58 W. Jochelson, A Brief Sketch of the Hunting and Fur Trade in the Kolyma Region (Trudy 
Iakutskoi Ekspeditsii, Otd. III, Vol. 10, Ch. 3, St. Petersburg, 1898), p. 269. 

59 W. Bogoras, The Lamut (Zemlevedenje, Vol. 7, Moscow, 1900), p. 67. 

6 W. Jochelson, The Koryok, p. 527. 

6 Arefev, op. cit., p. 33; M. Krivoshapkin, About ¢ Ostyak, Tungus, and Other Aborigines 
of the Yenesei District (Zapiski Sibirskogo Otdela Ru. skogo Geograficheskogo Obshchestva, 
1863), p. 55; A. Dunin-Gorkavich, The North of Tobolsk (St. Petersburg, 1904), Vol. 1, p. 142. 
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ice hole; inside the hunter sat with a long fish gig.” This is similar to the 
mode of seal catching in Greenland and fish catching in Canada.® 

Those facts prove beyond doubt the truth of Kaj Birket-Smith’s theory 
of an ice hunting stage of culture. The Tungus myth of the hero Umna is 
an eloquent corroboration. This myth tells of the ancient Tungus hero 
who lived at a time when the Tungus had no domesticated reindeer, but 
dwelt all the year on the shore of the lake and sought food by fishing at ice 
holes. 


DOG BREEDING 


This fourth important element in the ancient culture of these northern 
fishermen has been fully set forth in Birket-Smith’s valuable monographs. 
Therefore we confine ourselves here to a few remarks only. As a matter of 
fact, dog breeding was widely spread at the time the ancient culture 
prevailed. The careful inquiry into the Russian annals which I have 
made shows the existence of dog breeding in western Siberia and north- 
eastern Russia before the appearance of domestic reindeer. At least, all the 
Ostyak and some of the Samoyed were dog breeders in the 15th century. 
In the 16th century the Ostyak borrowed reindeer from the Samoyed, but 
at that time the greater part of the former tribe were essentially dog 
breeders.® Some groups of Ostyak, for instance the Ostyak at Sosva River, 
continued such a mode of life until the 19th century.® 

The culture of winter fishermen is now extinct. Survivals are present, 
especially among the Maritime Chukchee, Koryak, and Gilyak, and traces 
are widely distributed among a number of other Siberian tribes. A direct 
connection exists between the Tungus, the most typical representative of 
snowshoe culture, and the extinct culture of winter fishermen. On the 
northeastern shores of Lake Baikal now live the Samagir clan of Tungus. 
They have very few reindeer, and hunting for seals and fishing in summer 
and winter are their most important occupations. In the 16th—18th cen- 
turies the Okhotsk. seashore was inhabited by Pedestrian Tungus. They 
had no reindeer, travelled with dogs, lived in underground dwellings, and 
were fishermen and sea mammal hunters. Their language was unquestion- 
ably Tungusian. In them we have part of the Tungusian stock conserving 


® Oral information from Dr M. Levin on Tungus and Dr B. Vasiliev on Orochi. For 
Udhe see V. Arsenev, Dersu Udzala (2nd ed., Moscow, 1934), p. 231. 

* K. Birket-Smith, The Caribou Eskimos, Vol. 1, pp. 70-71, 162-63. 

* G. Vasilevich, Materials for Ewenkee (Tungus) Folklore (Leningrad, 1936), pp. 251-52. 

* | intend to publish a special article on the origin of reindeer breeding. 

%® A. Dunin-Gorkavich, The North of Tobolsk: Vol. III, Ethnographical Sketch (Tobolsk, 
1911), p. 31. 
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the ancient mode of life until the 18th century. The transition from the 
ancient culture of winter fishermen to the culture of forest hunters took 
place perhaps not so long ago; and the invention and spread of snowshoes 
(and skis) can hardly be assigned to prehistoric times. At least the tradi- 
tions of the Tungus and Yukaghir remind us of the time when there were 
no snowshoes. 

This is but a brief summary of such investigations as I have been able 
to make. I hope to publish a fuller account later. 


ACADEMY FOR THE History OF MATERIAL CULTURE 
Moscow, USSR 


WHITE MOUNTAIN APACHE RELIGION By GRENVILLE GOODWIN 


HE inclusion of cosmogony and beliefs concerning life and death with 

religion may seem unnecessary. However since “religion” is here used 
not only in the sense of shamanism and ritual, but with the broader mean- 
ing of man’s explanation of life and the universe, which after all is almost 
necessarily religion among a people to whom science is not a reality, their 
inclusion seems warranted. Shamanism, ritual, and prayer are after all 
only the outlets of the religious concepts of the White Mountain Apache, 
whether in actuality they fostered these concepts or not.! 


UNIVERSE, PLANTS, AND ANIMALS 


The earth is female; her head to the east, her feet to the west. She has 
life. Her bones are the mountains and rocks, her hair the trees and plants. 
Four great beings support her. 

The sky is male; like the earth he has life, a body, and a head. Indicative 
of his sex, he lies above the female earth in the same direction, but without 
touching her.? 

The sun, a male being created after the earth, holds foremost place in 
the universe. His home is in the east. Each day he travels across the sky 
till noon, but from there one of his servants goes down to the west. During 
the night the sun travels back through the underworld, from west to east. 
This underworld is a vague region below, where Snake and Frog People 
live, identified by some with the world from which mythical emergence was 
made. The sun’s wife’s identity is uncertain. Some say she is the moon. 

The moon is female. From new moon to new moon she is said to age 
from infancy to old womanhood and back. A more realistic explanation of 
her phases is that she is embedded in the sky to varying degree. 

Stars at one time were people. Six commonly recognized constellations 
exist; the most important, Ursa Major, a male being of great efficacy. Next 
him come the morning and evening stars. 

Four great winds—black in east, blue in south, yellow in west, and white 
in north—live together beneath the sky. They seldom come on earth and 
then only in the form of a terrific wind storm. On the earth are three other 
classes of winds, working for the four above. 

There are Water People of human form. Water itself has life; witness 
the way that it ripples and flows in a river, the noise it makes in flood. Rain 


' This paper is based on twenty-two months of field work among White Mountain Apache 
in Arizona, under auspices of the University of Arizona, in 1932, 1935, and 1936. 

? The shape of earth and sky is not always thought of in such human form. Some say that 
they are masses pointed at eastern and western ends 
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comes from the Water People, Cloud People, and Lightning People in the 
form of male (pelting) or female (gentle) rain. Lightning People are a most 
powerful class of supernaturals, only present in the clouds, where they 
travel and live during summer months. In autumn they depart to their 
homes at the edge of the earth and sky and to a land that is said to lie 
on the other side of the sky. Lightning People and Cloud People cause 
thunder and lightning; the lightning being their arrows. They are in human 
form: men and women, girls and boys, etc. Rainbow belongs to them. 

Certain species of snakes, some from earth and some imaginary ones, 
with porcupine, lizard, and skunk, fly about in space just beneath the sky. 
From certain of these animals comes the dangerous lightning. A great snake 
in the underworld communicates with a lightning being above concerning 
certain happenings on the earth. The connection between snakes and light- 
ning is an important one. 

Even types of clouds have their sex. There are Mirage People. The four 
main rivers on‘the earth have sex and one is chief. Likewise there are four 
great holy mountains, each with sex. 

Day and night are personified in the form of the holy beings ‘‘Dawn 
Boy” and “Dawn Girl” and “Darkness Boy”’ and ‘“‘Darkness Girl.’”’ The 
yellow afterglow of sunset is represented by Yellow Afterglow Boy and 
Yellow Afterglow Girl. 

The scheme of the four directions permeates all ritual; is present in 
ceremonial sand paintings, holy charms, religious songs and prayers, even 
in dreams. This is represented by colors; east black, south blue, west yellow, 
and north white. The sequence beginning with east, is clockwise; a rule of 
motion which holds for everything in rotation. Animals, plants, mountains, 
and the like, associated with a direction, also assume its color. This form 
occurs again and again in song and picture. East and west are male, north 
and south female. This ascription of sex carries over to their colors, as well 
as animals, mountains, etc., used in conjunction with them. East, because 
always first mentioned in ritual, is the most powerful and holy. Anything 
associated with it holds the same position. 

Plants have life. They are people divided into related groups. Many of 
them are believed to have power, and the more potent of these are personi- 
fied and invoked in ritual and prayer. Pollen is not connected with fertiliza- 
tion; instead, it is merely a part of the plant. 

Animals, birds, insects, and reptiles are each separated into different 
groups, likened to various tribes, speaking their own language and having 
their customs. Many animals have power, some excelling others in this 
respect. Because of this they play a part in ceremony and religion. 
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SUPERNATURAL BEINGS AND DEITIES 

Each supernatural being or class of beings has its special place in re- 
ligious concept. Rules over Life, or In Charge of Life, is the supreme deity. 
Though his name is familiar, yet he is indefinite and impersonal. Where he 
lives, what he looks like, of what sex he is, are not important. There is a 
vague idea that he dwells somewhere above. He seems to be male. Some 
men with supernatural power claim to have seen him in dreams. Such 
shamans impress their listeriers by stating that they know where In Charge 
of Life lives, that they have been there, have seen him, but only as a 
passing flash. In Charge of Life is the creator of everything. 

Almost, if not entirely, of equal position is the sun. There is confusion 
as to whether he and In Charge of Life are not one and the same, and they 
are occasionally mentioned as such. True, the sun is the accredited source 
of most of the things which come from In Charge of Life. He gives life; 
he created the first sickness; is the cause of death; made all religious cere- 
monies for man. But mythology does account for the creation of the sun: 
he is readily pictured and had direct dealings with man. None of this is 
true of In Charge of Life. It seems probable In Charge of Life is a valid 
pre-European concept. 

Important also is Changing Woman, the mother of Slayer of Monsters, 
the culture hero. She has control over fertility and fruition of plants; is 
kindly. She is the essence of long life, having the power to change from old 
to young and back. Rather than the sun or In Charge of Life, who occasion- 
ally take pieasure in abruptly cutting man off, she is addressed at times in 
prayer for long life. 

Slayer of Monsters, man’s champion, once lived on earth. At rare times 
he still appears there in the shape of some animal or wind, or other guise to 
aid man. He is important in war power and mentioned in almost every 
ceremonial song cycle. 

Besides these four principal beings are many lesser ones: Born from 
Water (brether to Slayer of Monsters), Pollen Boy and Pollen Girl, Dawn 
Boy and Dawn Girl, Darkness Boy and Darkness Girl, Yellow Afterglow 
Boy and Yellow Afterglow Girl, Turquoise Boy and White Shell Girl per- 
sonifying the holy turquoise and white shell, Water Old Man and the Water 
People, Holy Water Boy and Holy Fog Girl, Thunder People, Cloud People, 
Black Wind Old Man and the other three colored winds, Ursa Major, 
morning and evening stars, gulil’isi (sometimes called ngo’itbj-he, He Wins) 
who has great power over gambling. Besides these are othe: personifica- 
tions: Metal People, Life People, and Medicine People, and many of the 
animal and plant people who have holy power. 
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An important class of supernaturals are the ga’n, sometimes called 
ha‘stc’i in songs and prayers, and corresponding to the Navajo hactc’e’. 
They are a people who resided on earth long ago, but departed hence in 
search of eternal life and now live in certain mountains, places below the 
ground, as well as living and traveling in clouds and water. They have a 
third name, t‘e‘na-ka*hn, They Travel in Water. The several kinds of ga‘n, 
differing in appearance, are thought of as intermixed clans. An important 
ga’n rite exists in which the dancers are masked and made to represent 
ga’n. Now only the leader, Black gan, and the clown are distinguished as 
individuals. The rest merely represent gan as a whole. 

The close similarity of the White Mountain ga‘n to the Navajo hactc’e’ 
is quite evident in their names, seven of which are almost identical.? The 
likeness to the Pueblo katcina is also striking: the association of the ga‘n 
with clouds and water; their division into different kinds; the shapes of the 
masks worn; the dancing kilts and belts; the use of the bullroarer by the 
clown and his bold sexual horse play; the drab painting of his body and his 
ragged scanty clothing. Even whipping in certain form is inflicted on boys 
and girls by the ga‘n dancers, and they may impose obligation on those 
who trespass their rights. Association of ga‘n with agriculture and a certain 
connection with clan may further ally them to the Pueblo katcina. 

All major supernaturals have a set of workers or messengers at their 
command. A special word by which they are designated may be inter- 
preted as “servants.” 

These supernaturals hold control over man’s life. There is a much used 
term denoting “‘due religious respect and observance.’”’ The Apache strives 
to maintain a like attitude in his daily life. If he is successful in this, evil 
will not befall his interests and family. (It is common belief that a man’s 
wife and children may suffer for his sins.) Principally In Charge of Life 
and the sun pass judgment on man. The sun ascending the sky sees all, 
and from noon on the one who goes in his place reports to him. Certain 
winds on earth act as spies. Sacrilegious talk and action is promptly reported 
to In Charge of Life, but good actions are likewise reported. The most 
common punishment is sickness or misfortune or being struck by lightning. 
Some guilty consciences live in dread of the approaching lightning season. 
Any source of power which is not shown due respect by man may cause 
him trouble. 


3 Franciscan Fathers, An Ethnologic Dictionary of the Navajo Language (St. Michaels, 
Arizona, 1910), pp. 384-85. 
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SUPERNATURAL POWER 

To the question “‘Just what is religion?’ I once received the answer 
“Tt is supernatural power,” and this is true, for it is its keynote. It is ex- 
pressed most commonly by the term diyj‘ meaning holy, supernatural, or 
supernatural power—on the one hand a great display of force which awes 
man and cannot be explained by him, and on the other a force attributed to 
certain objects or phenomena, both animate and inanimate. The demon- 
strations of nature and the universe are diyj‘ and certain plants and animals 
may be diyj‘, as well as some men. This power, when man can utilize it, 
is an incomparable tool by which to exist and combat the very sources 
from which it emanates. To be able to kill deer, the Apache felt that he 
must have some of the power of deer; to prevent lightning striking him or 
his family, he must use lightning power; to cure sickness caused by bear 
he needed the power of bear, and so on. 

Sources of power are numerous, and include all parts and phenomena of 
the universe already discussed, as well as many objects such as stones, 
shells, plants, and animals. The amount of power possessed by these sources 
is indicated by the varying degree to which each is utilized ceremonially. 
The sun is mentioned innumerable times, whereas some bird may have 
only one song. But each has its function; may produce a result that no other 
can. Back of all supernatural power is In Charge of Life, its original source. 

The personification of powers is all important. Dawn, darkness, light- 
ning, turquoise, water, as sources of power are not prayed to. Instead the 
invocation is made to their personifications. 


USING SUPERNATURAL POWER 

The power in a source may remain unused by man until, by a series of 
events, it is released and takes effect. Man has access to it in both a me- 
chanicaland spiritual way. By going through the proper forms and ceremoni- 
al sequences he may bring about the required result and direct the power 
as he wishes, or there is the personal approach to the power through direct 
communion with it. Supernatural power can be tapped by ceremony or 
by individual prayer. Anyone can pray. Prayers may be either traditional 
or spontaneous. The most common prayer is for long life and health and 
safety for one’s children, but there are prayers for many other aspects of 
life. Prayers to the sun are most common; but the moon, earth, sky, certain 
stars, rivers, mountains, anything which is holy or has power, can be 
prayed to. Some are able to help the individual in any circumstance; others 
only in limited ways. Men usually accompany prayer by use of tobacco: 
the smoke is puffed towards the being addressed. 

In ceremony each power or set of associated powers must be approached 
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through its own ritual. There were some thirty-six of these rites, which may 
be classed as actual ceremonies. The appeal to one source of power is not 
always limited to a single ceremony. Sun is invoked in many; so are Slayer 
of Monsters, Turquoise Boy and White Shell Girl, bear, snake, water, and 
others. Numerous sources are drawn on in curing rites because in actual 
life they are considered immune to or unafraid of the source of the disease, 
or are its natural enemies. Others, such as the sun or Turquoise Boy and 
White Shell Girl, etc., have enough power to be of help in almost any cir- 
cumstance. 

The sources of power for each ceremony are limited to certain tradi- 
tional ones and cannot be added to. To invent or claim new ones would be 
sacrilege. The same is true of a ritual. A man cannot invent new ceremonies. 
He must use those already established. 

Ceremonies may be divided into three types. The first is purely tra- 
ditional, to which nothing can be added by any personal experience of the 
man conducting it. The second is also considered traditional and handed 
down intact; but it is possible for the possessor of the ceremony to have 
direct contact with the source of the power, either by dream or more direct 
experience, whereby additional power and songs are acquired. Bear may 
come and teach the man a few songs, sometimes giving him a special name. 
The songs, together with contact with the source, give the man strong 
power and he may become a very successful conductor of the bear cere- 
mony. But often one who practices this type of ceremony will conduct it 
merely on the basis of what he has learned from another. In the third kind 
of ceremony all songs, ceremonial prayers, and knowledge of the power are 
gained by actual experience in dream or waking. There are only two of 
this type among the White Mountain Apache; the lightning ceremony being 
the best example. Though it is possible for a man to learn this from another 
without personal experience with the supernatural source, his power is 
never considered equal to that of one who has acquired it directly. 

Whereas in the second type of rite personal experiences are limited to 
the acquisition of only five or six songs, with the lightning ceremony (third 
type) often over a hundred songs are thus obtained. The first type is con- 
sidered the oldest; after this the second; and the last acquired was the 
lightning ceremony. The traditional type predominates, although the ele- 
ment of personal experience is not to be underrated. It is possible for one 
man to possess all three types of ceremony. 


COMMUNITY CEREMONIES 


Rites for sickness generally are held for only one person. But there are 
a limited number of rites which can be given in time of epidemics and con- 
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tagions to ward off the disease from everyone. Besides these are others for 
the community, called gojo’jinde’ (holy ceremonies), taking place in the 
spring and summer when snakes, other poisonous forms of life, and light- 
ning are present. Their purpose is to protect everyone within the area of 
the ceremony from these dangers. The lightni#g¢ ceremony, one of these, is 
also given to cause rain and insure good crops, both wild and cultivated, 
and is held as well for the community when some evil influence is thought 
to be at work. Even puberty ceremonies were believed to benefit people 
of the locality as a whole. Though ostensibly for the girl, part of the girl’s 
rite is also considered a prayer for good crops. Anyone can make a wish at 
her ceremonial tipi, and the medicine used for her may be splattered over 
the crowd. The corn ritually poured over her head is picked up and planted 
by those able to get it. Again, in agricultural ceremonies, though performed 
over only one field, the benefit is believed and desired to spread to all the 
farms in the district. 

The practice of such ceremonies with aims beneficial to the whole com- 
munity was common and still is much in vogue.‘ Even with a curing cere- 
mony for a single individual, the idea of group benefit is sometimes present. 
In the ga’n curing rite the shaman prays to the masks before the dance 
that all the people may have long life. Or, at the close of a cure for which a 
sand painting has been made, all who wish may roll in the painting or pre- 
serve some of the colored sand to use as medicine. 


WITCHCRAFT 
Besides the use of power through ceremonies, there is witchcraft or the 
illegitimate drawing on power sources to cause evil. Knowledge of certain 
powers is necessary to practice witchcraft; there being only a limited num- 


ber which can be used in this way. Some sources from which power is ob- 
tained to gain beneficial results may be also used for evil cnes. 


SHAMANS 


The usual way of acquiring one of the more important traditional cere- 
monies is by a ceremonial gift made to a person already possessing it. If he 
is not a close clan or blood relative, a substantial payment of material 
goods accompanies this. Instruction in the secrets and mechanics of the 
ceremony is given in return. When the novice is considered proficient, he 
may begin to practice. Another way of acquiring a traditional ceremony, 
termed “stealing it,” is to be present on each occasion it is conducted; 


* The gojo’jinde’ ceremonies are given annually at certain times of the year. This is the 
nearest approach to a ceremonial calendar. 
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though it may not be completely learned thus. Occasionally a rite was stolen 
by eavesdropping on another’s lessons. 

As already noted, additions may be made to a traditional ceremony 
by a personal experience. The latter, however, cannot be used alone, but 
must accompany the traditional part. Sometimes this is learned after the 
personal experience, but may be already known. Instruction in a ceremony 
of this second type itself may induce the power to make contact with the 
pupil if it so wishes. But in only one of such ceremonies, the snake cere- 
mony, is the personal experience element required; the teacher not irnpart- 
ing all the power to the pupil, but requiring him to dream a portion of it. 
To my knowledge there is only one case (possibly two) in which an indivi- 
dual has by personal experience alone acquired the power for this second 
type of ceremony. This was a snake shaman. In acquiring a traditional 
ceremony which has several functions, the pupil may only learn to perform 
one of these, being taught the rest later if he desires. 

Obtaining the third type of ceremony—by personal experience alone 
seems to attract a certain mental type. Most of the men who have the 
lightning ceremony are the imaginative, mystic kind, relying more on their 
own intuition than the average Apache, who is a stickler for exactness and 
fact in all information not gossip. Working with several such men proved 
this. The acquisition of personal experience of the lightning power parallels 
that of the traditional ceremonies. The sources of the power have observed 
the individual in question; notice that he is deserving; and single him out 
as their recipient. They present themselves to him while he is alone in the 
hills, or while asleep at night, bestowing on him a bely name. Later he is 
taken into the sky with them, traveling from place to place. This period 
of instruction may continue for several days, even weeks. Following it he 
dreams his songs, putting words to them when awake. When a sufficient 
number are acquired, he reveals himself as a holy man. 

Men who have only traditional curing rites are sharply distinguished 
from those who have the lightning ceremony. The latter alone are spoken 
of as diyj‘ (holy) and are considered so, i.e., invested with supernatural 
power of a high quality. They are addressed in prayer, just like sources of 
power, for protection against lightning, etc. People also pray with pollen 
to the shaman conducting a lightning ceremony. To my knowledge the 
only other like practices occur in connection with men possessing high 
snake power—another indication of their position adjacent to shamans 
having the third type of ceremony. 

It is evident from the above that ceremonies based on personal experi- 
ence with supernatural power are held in greater esteem than the traditional, 
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though the latter are ritually predominant. The man with a traditional 
ceremony and added personal contact with the source is considered as hav- 
ing stronger power than one who merely learns from another. Power must 
like a man before it will come to him personally. The relation between the 
individual and his supernatural power is all important. It can deceive him 
or fail to do what he asks. Punishment for transgressions or neglect to fulfill 
a demand made on a man by his power, takes one of these forms, and his 
power sometimes abandons him altogether. In the important traditional 
ceremonies the relationship, although more remote, still exists. A mistake 
or omission of a vital part of the ceremony may lose the shaman ability 
to cure with it. Old men who have practiced a ceremony successfully for 
years are not considered the equals of younger men who have newly ac- 
quired it. The source of power holds the younger men in greater esteem, 
for they are in the prime of life. 

The necessary payment and ceremonial gift made to a shaman to secure 
his services vary according to the importance of the ceremony. In those for 
hunting and war, which benefit several individuais, the shaman is not paid 
ceremonially or materially, but receives a part of the spoils. In the com- 
munity type of ceremony, a chief or influential man will usually request 
the shaman’s help. For this the latter may receive a substantial present, 
but no formal payment since it is a public affair. 

Most major ceremonies are in the hands of men, but quite a number of 
women practice minor ones with ability. Though some women possess 
parts of certain major ceremonies, they are definitely barred from their 
complete practice and the making of various necessary ceremonial objects 
and paintings. But they are not entirely excluded from personai super- 
natural experiences. 


FORM AND MECHANICS OF CEREMONIES 


Some minor ceremonies last only half an hour. The larger ones are given 
over a period of from one to four days or nights. Many, though not all, 
have their own set of songs. Some have set prayers with words similar to 
songs. These songs and prayers must be used in proper sequence. 

Most ceremonies have their own equipment: certain plants or parts of 
animals and various charms. Because of the power they contain they are 
applied to the patient to draw out sickness, either being held against the 
patient’s body and drawn away, or used to brush the sickness off. Sucking 
is not practiced, though expelling of breath to blow off disease is. 

Pollen, the most important ceremonial offering, is holy and the fitting 
and proper medium to use in religious approaches. It is sometimes mixed 
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with yellow corn meal. Again, yellow corn meal may be used in the place 
of pollen. Corn is used in several ceremonies. Of equal importance are sacred 
black jet, turquoise, catlinite, and white shell; each having directional 
associations. They embody strong supernatural power, particularly tur- 
quoise and white shell. The ever present eagle feathers form an important 
part of religious equipment. 

The use of ceremonial hoops is common. Some are only five inches or so 
in diameter, but there are large ones, over two feet in diameter. The latter 
are made in sets of four, painted with the color of the direction represented. 
When put over the patient and taken off, they remove sickness. A cere- 
monial staff also is made, usually four or five feet long, often with a short 
cross piece near the top. (It is doubtful whether or not this is the result of 
Spanish influence.) Four are made and painted with figures. Laid on the 
sick person and lifted off, they remove the illness. When four staffs or hoops 
are made in the lightning ceremony, each represents a class of super- 
naturals connected with lightning. In the gan ceremony only are masks 
and certain other accoutrements required as dress for the dancers. 

Sand paintings of a large size, similar in complexity of design and fully 
equal to those of the Navajo, were made as part of six different ceremonies. 
But a ceremony never had more than a single sand painting. They were 
made inside a circular enclosure of boughs, opening to the east, and were 
destroyed before sundown. The patient was placed in the center, where 
various parts of the colored designs were applied to his body. 

Corresponding to the sand painting is the ceremonially painted buck- 
skin, covered with figures in various colors. Made for the cure of a sick 
person or for use in battle, it can be kept over a period of years. In sickness, 
its making under direction of the shaman is part of the curing rite. These are 
often in the form of a shirt or cap. The owner is instructed how to use them. 
Many have a song and holy name, and are considered a protecting agent. 

A generic term, ge’estcin (painted on), applies to anything bearing cere- 
monial designs: sand paintings, hoops and staffs, painted buckskin objects, 
ga‘n masks, etc. Ge’estcin are ho!y and prayed to because endowed with 
supernatural power and are personifications of it. They must be addressed 
before they can exert full influence. Even gan masks are prayed to by 
the dancers before being donned. Only certain ceremonies include the 
right to make ge’estcin. Eventually these objects must be disposed of in 
some cave or rock crevice, with appropriate prayers and under instruction 
of the shaman who directed their making. Some ge’estcin made to use in a 
single ceremony must be put away shortly afterwards; others made for an 
individual may be kept by him as long as their power lasts. 
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Several White Mountain ceremonies have dances connected with them. 
In the war dance participants were men going to war, as well as their 
women kin. The girl’s puberty ceremony is limited to the dancing of the 
girl, the social dances that go on at the same time, and that of the ga'n 
impersonators. The gan rite, the most important of the dancing cere- 

nonies, has masked impersonators of the ga‘n. The gan ceremony can also 
be given in conjunction with the bear ceremony since it has power to cure 
bear sickness. This may possibly correspond to the Navajo Mountain 
Chant in which the hactc’e’ act also.® One case was recorded of ga‘n im- 
personators taking part in a coyote ceremony. (The Navajo are said to 
have used hactc’e’ in conjunction with their coyote ceremony.)* The on- 
lookers at the lightning ceremony may dance, but commonly there are four 
or eight dancers—four maidens and four youths with the ceremonial hoops 
and staffs in their hands—impersonating lightning youths and maidens. 
The snake ceremony has no dancing when given as a cure, but as a com- 
munity ceremony in the spring there may be accompanying social dancing. 
Formerly a live snake was occasionally carried about by the participants, 
prayed to, and later released. The medicine ceremony was, at very infre- 
quent times, given with a sand painting. In conjunction with this as many 
as sixteen impersonators of the Life People danced. A water rite, in which 
impersonators of Water People appeared, sometimes occurred. 
RELIGIOUS CULTS 

A striking peculiarity is the appearance at various times of new religious 
cults. The first one remembered started among the Cibecue Apache in 1881, 
but influenced certain of the White Mountain people at the time. It was 
called na’ilde‘ (having reference to return from the dead) and conceived 
by a shaman on Cibecue Creek, who claimed it would be possible to bring 
the dead back again. The cult did not last long, for government troops 
interfered and in the fight which ensued the shaman lost his life. 

The next came in 1903 and continued in force till 1906. It was called 
dayodiya‘ (rising upwards). This was also originated by a shaman among 
the Cibecue Apache, but spread quickly to the White Mountain group, 
where it was adopted by certain shamans who claimed the power to conduct 
the ceremony and direct the people. A fusion of quite definite Christian and 
old Apache concepts, its leaders dreamed long cycles of songs, an important 
character in them being called “Black Coat,” the term now applied to 
Catholic priests and brothers. It contained elaborate ritual in the form of 
dancing and a special mode of dress was prescribed. Its leaders claimed that 


5 Idem, page 385. Jdem. 
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if it was conducted regularly and conscientiously, all its followers were to 
be raised up into the sky and a great flood purge the earth of evil. Descend- 
ing to earth again, the chosen would live there in peace and plenty. A 
definite desire to return to conditions of pre-reservation times is evident. 
Many lost faith and the cult came to an end because of the mysterious 
death of three of its leaders. The excuse for its failure is that the leaders 
made some mistake which threw the power off balance (an extremely com- 
mon Apache explanation for ceremonial miscarriages), and the event was 
diverted. 

About 1920 a third great movement was born and is still in practice. 
A man of the eastern White Mountain band had certain revelations giving 
him extraordinary power and many songs, with a form of ritual which was 
first directed against witchcraft; but it soon developed further. It preached 
that many of the old shamans were charlatans. The feeling against him was 
bitter at times among shamans of the old school, who saw their glory wan- 
ing. For a while the religion held great sway over many Western Apache, 
as well as other tribes in the Southwest. It also had definite Christian tend- 
encies and turned into a public ceremony given every Sunday, having a 
special dance ground in each community. By some the founder of the move- 
ment was believed to be a reincarnation of Slayer of Monsters. Men called 
“disciples” conducted the ceremony in his absence. Its most spectacular 
aspects were the dances with live snakes held during its first years. Live 
snakes were also used in curing. A curious characteristic of this cult is that 
it sensationally contradicts certain established customs. Its decline in the 
last few years is due to an unfortunate series of events. 

Several other minor religious movements did not survive. In almost all, 
the leaders previously had lightning power acquired through personal re- 
ligious experience. In the case of the movement described in the preceding 
paragraph, the power comes through the snake medium, who: relation to 
the religious experience type of ceremony has been explained It is quite 
evident that religions such as these rely on the leadership of men of the 
mystic type, never drawn from the ranks of those merely practicing the 
traditional rites. It is certain that the greatest religious feeling and excite- 
ment has been aroused in the past only by men who gained their power en- 
tirely through contact with the supernatural itself. The remarkable fact is 
that in spite of such deep religious movement, the old type of ceyemony and 
religion is still in force and apparently remains uninfluenced. The others 
have come and receded like waves. What connection these cults may have 
had with the Ghost and Prophet Dances among other tribes in the West 
is difficult to say. At present all that can be stated is that the Western 
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Apache feel them to be products of their own culture, not borrowed from 
other tribes: inquiries in the field brought to light no evidence of the intro- 
duction of a Ghost or Prophet Dance cult from other peoples. 

LIFE AND DEATH 

In Charge of Life endowed the first person or people on earth with life 
and from them it has descended to the present generation. Life and breath 
are one and the same, and no other element in man is separately comparable 
to a soul. An individual receives life from his mother—a part of her life. 
A baby’s life is small and in proportion to its size; as the body grows, life 
grows. 

Death is caused in three ways: by violence, sickness, or witchcraft. 
Death by old age is not known. There is an allotted span of life, likened to 
a long path with lines across at various places: a line for everyone and 
when reached, they die. Only death by witchcraft can shorten this. The 
being controlling this span is In Charge of Life, but the sun and Changing 
Woman are also factors. 

Food and water are included with a burial for use before departure to 
the land of the dead. The last breath of the dying person remains on earth 
in the form of a little wind. On the fourth day after death the life or breath 
and shadow, conducted by ghost people, starts to the land of the dead 
somewhere to the north in an indefinite place. A great canyon is reached, 
with a giant yucca plant growing on the brink. By means of one of its leaves 
the dead swing across to the farther side, the land of the dead. That country 
and the life there is exactly as on earth, but little or no labor is necessary. 
Corn and wild crops grow ripe continually; game is plentiful. 

Shamans with high lightning or snake power are said to go in part both 
to the land of their power and to the land of the dead. Persons killed by 
water, lightning, or certain animals live with them, not in the land of the 
dead. A separate place for witches exists; a gloomy land where continual 
work is the lot. Those who had very strong evil power are singled out and 
put where little or no light and air penetrate. 

A being who rules over the land of the dead is Ghost Chief. Ghosts 
have the power to come back to earth, and they sometimes appear to hu- 
mans. They like to take their own kin, for they are lonely. They sometimes 
cause bad dreams. A ghost appearing to a human indicates that a relative 
will soon die. 

CONCLUSION 


The foregoing is the briefest of outlines. Intended only as a statement of 
the character and elements of the religion, it does not discuss other vitally 
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important questions, such as practices which show connection with sur- 
rounding tribes or culture areas, nor the religion as it actually functions in 
its setting in relation to society and economic life. However, it may be in 
order to say something concerning traditional forms versus personal super- 
natural contact. The part played by personal experience with supernatural 
power, its clear distinction from the traditional, the peculiarity of its limi- 
tation in the main to one type of shaman, the lightning shaman, and the 
consequent part that men possessing it have held in religious movements 
and customs, are important. The White Mountain belief that the lightning 
ceremony of today is of later introduction than the traditional ceremonies 
is definite; but does this indicate a post-position for all direct supernatural 
experience? It seems unlikely that the deep rooted idea of personal contact 
with supernatural power sprang up after the traditional cermonies were 
established. More reasonable is the conjecture that White Mountain 
Apache culture with its developments of agriculture and matrilineal clans, 
resulting quite possibly from Pueblo contact, also acquired an accompany- 
ing tendency towards traditional rites which blended with a strong and 
antecedent concept of direct supernatural experience and contact. 
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STONE AXES OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA By D. S. DAVIDSON 


$e of the important features of Australian material culture is the 
hafted stone ax. Of widespread but not continental distribution, this 
class of object occurs in several types which range from extremely crude 
flakes to completely polished specimens with one or more grooves. Typologi- 
cal considerations suggest that many of these are genetically related but it 
is by no means certain at the moment that there has been a unitary origin 
for all. This problem cannot be treated adequately until the distributions 
of the individual types and their stratigraphical positions in archaeological 
deposits have been determined. 

In view of the lack of hafted implements and of polished stone tools in 
Tasmania it seems quite evident that these classes of objects are of post- 
Tasmanian age on the continent, but how great an antiquity may be in- 
volved cannot be indicated at present. It seems to be commonly accepted 
that the completely polished ax, the distribution of which is widespread in 
the east but centered in Queensland, is not of Australian origin but came 
to the continent from New Guinea. However, it has not been demonstrated 
that it was the first type of hafted ax used by the Australians, nor does it 
necessarily follow that other types of greater antiquity, if any, also are im- 
portations. Such questions are concerned with very ultimate problems in 
Australian archaeology and it shouid be recognized that the history of 
hafting axes in general may be distinct from the history of polished axes. 

In this paper consideration will be given only to the axes of Western 
Australia, a region which, although embracing almost one-third of the con- 
tinent, appears to lack the complexity of ax types found in eastern locali- 
ties. In addition two of the major areas in which axes are unknown are situ- 
ated wholly or partly in Western Australia and it also is in this state that 
one of the crudest types of ax is found (see map, Fig. 1.). Thus although 
many important problems in respect to axes in general are not concerned 
with Western Australia, the problems of the latter region nevertheless are 
intimately linked with basic considerations of continental significance and 
the simpler appearances in the west may throw important light upon the 
more complex situation in the east. Unfortunately, Western Australia is 
poorly known ethnologically and totally unknown archaeologically, hence 
in this paper we can do no more than offer a most preliminary discussion. 

As already noted, stone axes are not of continental distribution. Aside 
from Tasmania there are three significant areas in which they appear to 
be unknown: (1) southern Australia, apparently from Warrina and the 
Lower Murray Valley on the east to east of Israelite Bay and west of the 
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Fraser Range, Western Australia, on the west, and from the coast inland to 
at least the boundary of Central Australia; (2) the western coast of Western 
Australia from Northwest Cape to the Murchison River, thence inland to 
the Upper Sanford River district and possibly other nearby areas;! (3) 
Melville and Bathurst Islands, North Australia? 

The reasons why axes are lacking in these regions are not clear. In some 
rather extensive areas suitable stone is not available. However, such a con- 
dition characterizes many small localities in various parts of the continent 
in which the natives employ axes imported from other districts. Hence, 
although lack of material may deter the manufacture of axes in certain 
regions, it need not prohibit their importation and use.* Helms‘ attempted 
to explain the non-appearance of axes in western South Australia on a 
functional basis by maintaining that they are not used because watercraft 
are not constructed and because there are no large trees to climb. The 
inadequacy of such an explanation seems obvious, for watercraft are lacking 
in most of the interior' where axes are in use, and in many areas where axes 
are present they are not employed for climbing trees. Furthermore the na- 
tives of Melville and Bathurst Islands, who constructed sewn bark canoes 
long before the Malays introduced the dugout, still lack stone axes. Al- 
though it cannot be denied that the aborigines of the region traversed by 
Helms manage very well without axes, it seems quite apparent that they 
would find these implements as advantageous as do their neighbors in 
Central Australia who live in a not dissimilar environment. Certainly axes 
are as necessary or as unnecessary in the one region as in the other. Whether 
the natives of South Australia have had the opportunity to acquire these 
implements by trade or by diffusion and have rejected them is quite another 
matter, but the little information we have suggests that imported speci- 
mens are readily accepted. For instance, at Ooldea, South Australia, where 
suitable stone is lacking, axes are now being brought in from far to the 
north. This importation apparently is a rather recent development and it 
may not be a coincidence that it is only in relatively recent years that abori- 


1 Available information is not satisfactory for much of this region 

2 Spencer (The Native Tribes, p. 355) describes the one example he found on Melville 
Island as the only specimen he had ever seen in Australia which was flaked and not polished. 
The ax also seems to be rare on the nearby mainland. See Spencer, Wanderings in Wild Aus- 
ralia, p. 844. 

3 The trading arrangements of Australian tribes have never received adequate attention, 
but it is well known that goods pass along definite routes. In some instances expeditions travel 
hundreds of miles to secure materials lacking in a tribal area. 

* Helms, Anthropology, p. 274 

5 See Davidson, Chronology of Australian Watercraft 
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Fic. 1. Distribution of stone axes in Western Australia. (For 
explanatory data see foot of opposite page.) 
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gines have come to Ooldea from such distant regions as the Macdonnell 
Range, Central Australia, 470 miles to the north, where stone axes are 
manufactured.* Such considerations suggest that stone axes may be lacking 
in much of southern Australia for the simple reason that they are only now 
being introduced there. 

In this respect it is important to note that the regions of negative ap- 
pearance are all peripherally located in respect to Torres Strait, across 


Explanation of Figure 1. 

Double-Headed Axes (some may contain only one stone). The following localities are 
given by Curr, Australian Race, Vol. 1: Champion Bay, Geraldton area (kooga, 317), New 
Norcia and Leschenault Bay (cokio, 319), Victoria Plains (kodja, 323), Newcastle (kaddu, 
327), Perth (kodjer, gadjoo, 329, 333, 335), York (kudja, kodj:, kodge, 337, 340, 345), Bun- 
bury (kooga, 355), Geographe Bay, Vasse (kodja, 357), Blackwood River (kooga, kodge, 361, 
363), Doubtful Bay to Israelite Bay (koich, 393), Kent (kodch, 490). ‘VAM (Western Aus- 
tralian Museum)—King George Sound (King, Narrative, Vol. 2, 139), Albany. Southwest in 
general. WAM; Moore, 38 (kadjo); Nind, 26; Peron, Voyage, pl. 22. UP (Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum)—Quindalup, Australind (fragment). Hassell, Notes, 691 (hoitch), Wheelman 
tribe and neighbors (Bremer Bay region). 

Single-Headed Ax of Crude Flake. Perth (Curr, Australian Race, Vol. 1, 329, 333, 335, 
kodjer, gadjoo); Wheelman tribe and neighbors, Bremer Bay region (Hassell, Notes, hoitch). 
Nickol Bay (Curr, op. cit., Vol. 1, 297, kaijoo). Southwest in general (Hammond, Wi»:jan’s 
People, 37, kodjah). 

Partially Polished Ax. WAM—Halis Creek, Port George IV, Pender Bay, Drysdale R., 
Hannover Bay (also King, Narrative, Vol. 2, pl. fac. 68), Secure Bay, Broome, Kimberley. 
UP—“Desert tribes” collected at Port George IV and at Forrest R., King Edward R., Munji 
Station (Wororra tribe, also Love, Notes, 23), Montgomery Is., Mt. Hann, Forrest R., 200 
miles “‘n.”’ (sic) of Wyndham, Jigalong Cr., Peak Hill, 60 miles n. of Wiluna. Northern Desert 
(Carnegie, Spinifex and Sand, 342, 343). 

Ax Reported, Type not Determined. Irwin R. to Murchison R., which is within area of 
double-headed ax (Curr, Australian Race, Vol. 1, 373, eyearawa). Ngurla tribe, mouth of De 
Grey R.; Weedookarry tribe, Shaw R. (ibid., 293,295, watha). Roebourne (Clement, Ethno- 
logical Notes, 9,15, £. n. on 21, kaidu, garama). Former may refer to double-headed ax he illus- 
trates. However, this specimen was not from his collection but from an older collection in 
Rijks Ethnological Museum. Nevertheless cf. Nickol Bay, kaijoo, a crude ax of one flake 
(Curr, op. cit., Vol. 1, 297). 

Ax Lacking. Warrina, S. A., to west of Fraser Range, W. A. (Helms, Anthropology, 273) 
Eyre’s Sandpatch, Eucla (Curr, Australian Race, Vol. 1, 395, 401). Ooldea, S. A. (Bolam, 
Trans-A ustralian Wonderland, 84). Shark Bay, Upper Sanford R., 200 miles northeast of New 
Castle (Curr, op. cit., Vol.1, 306, 376, 380). Name for ax not given in vocabulary and its lack 
is implied for region between Northwest Cape and 30 miles south of Gascoyne R., mouth of 
Murchison R., Northampton (Curr, op. cit., Vol. 1, 305, 313, 315). Warburton Range (Mr N. 
B. Tindale). 


6 Bolam, Trans-Australian Wonderland, p. 71. Note also should be made of the importa- 
tion into the Coopers Creek area of axes from Queensland and from a southern direction. 
Horne and Aiston, Savige Life, p. 104. 
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which it is generally believed the hafted polished ax was introduced into 
Australia, hence they would be among the very last areas to be reached by 
trade or diffusion. Thus there seem to be good grounds for suspecting that 
historical forces may be primarily responsible for the lack of axes in these 
marginal regions. However, the problem is by no means a simple one, for 
there are several factors which becloud the issue. Before they can be satis- 
factorily treated we must know more about the genetic and chronological 
relationships of the various types of axes in eastern Australia. A few clues 
which may be significant are suggested by the evidence from Western 
Australia where to date only two major types have been found: (1) the 
partially ground ax, and (2) the crude flaked ax with a single or double 
head. 

(1) The partially ground stone ax, generally of diorite, but occasionally 
of trapstone, basalt or other stones, is a very common type in Australia. 
It is manufactured by reducing a pebble by flaking to the desired size and 
shape and then by grinding along two converging planes at one end to 
produce a cutting edge. The extent of the grinding varies considerably 
from area to area as well as from specimen to specimen in any one locality 
(fig. 2). In some the extent of the ground surface is negligible, in others it 
covers almost the entire ax, thus making it difficult to distinguish such 
examples from those with completely polished surfaces. The standard 
method of hafting these axes is by gumming the head in the angle of a 
withy bent double, the arms of which act as a vice and are lashed firmly 
together’ (fig. 2a,b). 

In Western Australia partially ground axes are of widespread use in 
the Kimberley area and adjacent desert country to the south. A few speci- 
mens also have been collected from the Peak Hill district and it seems not 
unlikely that there is a contiguous distribution between these two areas. 
It also appears not improbable that this type of ax may be found along the 
northern coast at least as far west as Roebourne, where stone axes have been 
reported but the type not described. Whether the distribution of the par- 
tially ground ax extends southward to the region of negative appearance 
is unknown, but in view of the fact that this type also prevails in adjacent 
North Australia and Central Australia, it would seem that it should be 
present in the central eastern portion of Western Australia. 

Although too few specimens are available at present to warrant the 
drawing of definite conclusions, the known facts of distribution of use 


7 This method of hafting, so common in Australia, also is widespread in Melanesia, and 
von Fiirer-Haimendorf (Zur Urgeschichte Australiens, pp. 441-42) discusses the question of its 
former use westward to southeastern Asia. 
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suggest that partially ground axes have diffused into Western Australia 
from North Australia and Central Australia. The antiquity of this move- 
ment, however, cannot be indicated. We have no archaeological evidence 
as yet, nor do we possess ethnological information to show the distribution 
of manufacturing sites or the routes over which specimens are traded from 
such centers. 


Fic. 2. Partially ground stone axes, Western Australia. a, Mount Hahn, Kimberley Dis- 
trict (diorite, length 43 cm.; length of head 11.5 cm.); b, Desert “beyond” Forrest River, 
Kimberley District (traprock, length 25 cm.; length of head 13.6 cm.); c, Montgomery Island 
(traprock, length 8.5 cm.); d, Sixty miles from Wiluna (diorite, length 12.5 cm.); e, Two 
hundred miles “north” (sic) of Wyndham (traprock, length 15.2 cm.). (All University of Penn- 
sylvania Museum.) 
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From a continental point of view it is important to note that the ap- 
pearances of partially ground axes in Western Australia, North Australia,*® 
Central Australia,® southeastern South Australia,’° and Victoria" are peri- 
pherally located in respect to the area of completely polished axes centered 
in Queensland and New South Wales where partially ground specimens also 
are found. These facts suggest that the partially ground type has a greater 
antiquity than the completely polished type and that the latter represents 
the natural result of applying the grinding technique to its logical conclu- 
sion. In such an event the question would arise whether the completely 
polished ax was developed independently in Australia or diffused from 
New Guinea subsequent to the introduction of the partially ground ax. 

On the other hand there is the possibility that the partially ground 
specimens may represent the emulation of the completely polished ax in 
its unfinished state, a conclusion which also would be consistent from a dis- 
tributional point of view. Archaeological investigation should furnish ans- 
wers to these questions. We also must depend upon archaeology to deter- 
mine the chronological relationships between the two types with ground 
surfaces on the one hand and the various crude flaked and fractured pebble 
axes in eastern areas on the other. In addition, in so far as Western Australia 
is concerned, there is the indirectly related problem of the appearance of 
the highly polished chisel-like implements reported from Warrawoona, 
Yandil, and Mount Malcolm (fig. 3). These objects are unlike any others 
so far described from Australia, and their presence in central Western 
Australia where the grinding technique seems to be feebly employed in 
respect to axes introduces an interesting problem in lithic development. 

(2) The flaked ax of the southwest is one of the crudest types of which 
we have record for any part of the world. Apparently most specimens are 
double-headed in that the head consists of two stones set in gum in the 
same plane on opposite sides of a solid stick handle (fig. 4). The stones so 


8 Davidson Archaeological Problems. But rare in extreme north among Kakadu, etc. (Spen- 
cer, Wanderings in Wild Australia, p. 844). 

* Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes, pp. 589-90; Northern Tribes, pp. 656-61. 

10 Hale and Tindale (Notes on Some Human Remains, p. 206) regard the partially ground 
ax of the Murundian (historic) occupants of the lower Murray Valley as the result of trade 
from Western Victoria and southeastern South Australia. It does not appear in older archaeo- 
logical strata. 

Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, Vol.1, p.365 et seg.; Dawson, Australian Aborigines, p. 24. 

® This type of handle is seldom found associated with other types of head. Generally it 
is pointed at the handle extremity and thus serves as a dagger-like implement. It is particu- 
larly serviceable as an aid for tree climbing; the ax blade for cutting holes in the bark for toe- 
grips, the pointed handle for jabbing into the bark for handholds. 
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used are of the crudest description and in many specimens show no signs 
of preparation. Indeed if detached from the gum matrix it might be impos- 
sible to recognize them as ax blades. Other examples betray signs of prepa- 
ration in that the cutting edge shows definite intent even though it has 
been attained by a very crude flaking process. However, it should be noted 
that if we had no specimens oi these axes, the simple flakes would not indi- 
cate in any way that they had been intended for or used as ax heads. In 
addition, in many specimens the second stone is quite definitely blunt and 


a b 


Fic. 3. Completely polished chisels or adzes, Western Australia. a, Malcolm, Eastern 
Goldfields (gabbro, length 20 cm.); b, Yandil Station (greenstone); c, Twenty miles from 
Marble Bar (fine-grained diorite, length 12 cm.). (All University of Pennsylvania Museum.) 


seems to serve as a hammer, although in others both stones seem to be 
equally sharp or equally blunt. However, aside from whether the second 
stone was intended originally for cutting or for pounding, it does give 
balance to the head of the ax and adds weight to the blow, important con- 
siderations in hafting axes or mallets which seem to be more or less generally 
recognized throughout the world. 

The origin of the double-headed ax is obscure. In so far as our data 
indicate, this type in historic times was confined to the southwestern coast 
from Geraldton to Israelite Bay and adjacent inland districts where it was 
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Fic. 4, Southwestern type axes, Western Australia. a, Quindalup, Vasse District 
(length 40 cm.; length of head 13.5 cm.); b, “Southwest.” (Both University of Pennsylvania 
Museum.) 


Fic. 5. Axe of two shells. Sunday Island, Kimberley District, 
Western Australia. (Western Australian Museum.) 
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called koitch, kodge, kodjer, etc."* However, although it has not been re- 
ported from other parts of the continent we cannot conclude that its use 
was restricted to the southwest until archaeological studies demonstrate 
that it was unknown in other areas. 

The presence of the double-headed ax in archaeological deposits may be 
most difficult to detect, for if the wooden handle and gum matrix have 
disintegrated the sole evidence will be the spacial relationship of the two 
stone parts. As already indicated these stones often are of such a crude 
nature that unless the possibility of recovering this type of ax is kept in 
mind the archaeologist might never suspect two stones lying near each 
other as the remains of a double-headed ax. Since it may be a difficult mat- 
ter to recognize these axes in archaeological deposits even in the southwest 
it seems apparent that only by most careful excavation will evidence of 
their former presence in other areas—if there is such evidence—be secured. 

At the momert we have no data which suggest that the double-headed 
ax ever occupied a distribution greater than that given. Indeed, there are 
a few facts which suggest that it may represent the local elaboration of the 
ax with a single crude flaked head. The latter not only is reported from sev- 
eral localities in the southwest in conjunction with the double-headed forms 
but also from Nickol Bay on the northern coast where, strangely enough, 
it also is called kaijoo. The significance of this fact cannot be discussed at 
present, for specimens are lacking and we have only the information that 
this ax was made from a crude flake. Nevertheless, it should be emphasized 
that no instance has been reported of the use of the word koitch or a cog- 
nate for any a» other than the crude flaked type with the single- or double- 
head, nor do we know of any other name being applied to the flaked axes 
with the possible exception of eyearawa in the region between the Irwin 
and Murchison Rivers where no other type of ax is reported. The possibility 
must be recognized, therefore, that axes with single heads of crude flakes 
may have been formerly quite widespread in Western Australia," if not 
elsewhere, and that they may have been replaced in many regions by the 
partially ground type of ax which seems to have diffused from the east. 
Such a possibility seems to be supported by distributional considerations. 


13 Among Europeans it has become known either as the Palaeolithic ax or the South- 
western ax, but these designations are unsatisfactory because of the association of the former 
with certain typological and chronological aspects of the prehistory of the Old World, where 
this type of ax has not been reported, and because the latter suggests a point of origin which 
has not yet been demonstrated. 

4 An unusual ax from Sunday Island, consisting of two shells cupped together and hafted 
to a one-piece handle, is shown in Figure 5. It is impossible to state whether it is a unique speci- 
men or a representative of a local northern type. 
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Thus we have a suggestion that at least in the west the partially ground 
ax may have been preceded by a crude flaked ax, and the question of the 
origin of hafting in its application to axes becomes more involved. Did the 
Australians haft a crude flake independently or is this application the result 
of foreign influences? Such a question must await archaeological investiga- 
tions in both the eastern and western parts of the continent. 
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A MOHAWK (CAUGHNAWAGA) HALTER FOR 
LEADING CAPTIVES By C. C. WILLOUGHBY 


ORT Massachusetts, built about 1743 on the shore of Hoosic River in 

the town of Adams, Mass., was attacked by a party of seven hundred 
French and Caughnawaga (French Mohawks) in August, 1746. After cap- 
turing the fort, sixty Indians were sent to intercept a small party of English 
who were returning to the fort from Deerfield with supplies. Fifteen of the 
English were shot from ambush and the others captured. The Indians then 
proceeded as far as Deerfield and secreted themselves in bushes along the 
edge of Stebbin’s meadow where men were haying. Four of these settlers 
were killed and one, a boy, captured. Aroused by the discharge of guns, 
Lieutenant Clesson, with his men stationed at Deerfield, came upon the 
scene but the Indians had disappeared, leaving behind two of their dead. 

The line here shown (Plate 1), intended for leading a prisoner back to 
Canada, was found in the meadow after the fight. Tradition does not in- 
form us definitely whether it was in the possession of one of the dead In- 
dians or was picked up in the field. This encounter is known as Bars Fight 
and took place Monday morning, August 25, 1746. 

I saw this interesting specimen in the Memorial Museum at Deerfield 
some years ago but had no opportunity to examine it carefully at the time. 
I am indebted to Mrs George Sheldon, the curator of the museum, for the 
accompanying illustration sent to me later, and also for verifying my tenta- 
tive description of the relative arrangement of the loops and cord which do 
not show clearly in the photograph. 

This halter for leading captives consists of an embroidered collar fur- 
nished with a loop at either extremity, and from these loops extends a 
braided line about twenty-two feet in length, the whole affair, both collar 
and line being made in a single piece. The cord, which continues from either 
loop, passes through the opening in each opposite loop, forming thereby a 
noose of the central embroidered portion -which cannot be drawn close 
together but which can be easily opened by slipping the cord through the 
loops. The length of the collar including the loops is fourteen and three- 
fourths inches, about the average size of an ordinary linen collar, and when 
placed about the neck of a captive and the cord drawn tight would prob- 
ably not strangle him so long as he remained quiescent. The doubled cord 
or leading line extending from the collar is approximately eleven feet long, 
one-nalf the total length of the cord. 

The material of which the halter is woven is a carefully prepared native 
twine of vegetable fiber. The line is neatly braided. The collar is in twined 
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weaving, a technic widely distributed among American tribes. This is 
ornamented upon the outer side in false embroidery with the long white 
hairs of the moose in their natural color or dyed in pleasing pastel shades, 
the colors usually employed in this work being a light blue, a reddish yel- 
low, a purplish brown, and the natural white of the selected moose hair. 
The few examples of this embroidery that have been preserved are old and 
the colors somewhat faded. When fresh they doubtless were much brighter, 
although perhaps less pleasing. This collar was originally edged with white 
trade beads, many of which have become detached. 

This excellent example of Mohawk work is very similar to the beautiful 
burden straps or tump-lines of the Mohawk women, three of which have 
been figured and described by Mr Orchard! and a fourth example is in the 
Peabody Museum at Harvard University. The flattened central portion of 
the tump-line is nine or ten inches longer than in the halter, however, and 
is woven without loops for the passage of the cord, and the total lengths of 
the tump-lines are five to eight feet shorter than the halter. While the de- 
tails of the two classes of objects are somewhat similar, there is little danger 
of confusing the uses for which they were intended. 


PEABODY MusSEUM 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


1 William C. Orchard, Mohawk Burden-Straps (Indian Notes, Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation, Vol. 6, pp. 351-59, 1929). 


THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF THE 
RAMKO’KAMEKRA (CANELLA) By CURT NIMUENDAJO 
Translated and edited by Robert H. Lowie 
INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

N a previous article’ we defined the position of the Ramko’kamekra within 

the Gé stock and described the four types of dichotomy characteristic 
of their social organization. The present contribution sketches all the essen- 
tial social ties, with special attention to formalized friendship, age-classes, 
and government. 

Strictly speaking, the Ramko’kamekra of Ponto, Maranhao, are not 
the sole inhabitants of this village, but form the overwhelming majority 
of their community, which harbors remnants of kindred groups, viz. the 
Ca’kamekra, the Kare’kateye and the Kro’rekamekra. The King Vulture 
ceremonial (see p. 69) preserves these distinctions, the indigenous Ramko’- 
kamekra men occupying the very center of the plaza, while the three immi- 
grant groups remain in the east, northwest, and southwest, respectively, 
corresponding to their original homes. Formerly there were also representa- 
tives of the now extinct Hoti’ (an offshoot of the Apinaye’, Western Tim- 
bira) and the Apa’nyekra, who in 1931 had dwindled down to two members. 
The Ca’kamekra, once an independent Timbira tribe related in speech and 
custom, are second to the Ramko’kamekra in numbers; they were formally 
incorporated about the turn of this century. The number of Kare’kateye 
and Kro’rekamekra is insignificant. 

PRINCIPAL SOCIAL UNITS 

The social structure of this people is extraordinarily complex. Every 
individual belongs to (a) a family; (b) a matrilineal lineage growing out of 
matrilocal residence and feminine house ownership; (c) a matrilineal exo- 
gamous moiety; (d) a nonexogamous Rainy Season moiety. In addition, all 
males belong to (e) a particular group stationed in the plaza on certain 
occasions and forming part of (f) a nonexogamous Plaza moiety, East or 
West; (g) an age-class. The four athletically active age-classes are paired, 
the two pairs (h) yielding a fourth type of moiety. 

Membership in (b) and (c) is hereditary; in (d), (e), and (f) it hinges on 
the bearing of certain names; in (g) on joint initiation into adult status. 


1 Curt Nimuendaji and Robert H. Lowie, The Dual Organizations of the Ramko'kamekra 
(Canella) of Northern Brazil (American Anthropologist, Vol. 39, pp. 565-82, 1937). The 
Ramko’kamekra occupy the village of Ponto, in the steppes of Maranhao, about 78 km. south 
of the town of Barra do Corda. 
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There are six men’s societies, each with a membership of about 30 and 
most of them with two girl auxiliaries (mekuiéwei), who, however, serve 
only for a particular ceremonial period. A man may simultaneously belong 
to two societies, but some of them are mutually exclusive. The total list 
follows: (i) Rop= Jaguar; (j) Kuke’n=Agouti; (k) Koikayu’ = Duck; (1) 
Hak = Falcon; (m) Kokri’t= Water Monster, a masquerading society; (n) 
Me’ke’n= Water Bird, the Clown society.” 

Membership in (n) depends on one’s talent for buffoonery; in the other 
societies, on personal names, each determining admission to two of the 
five organizations—Duck and Agouti; or Falcon and Jaguar; or Jaguar 
and Mummers. Masculine names are transferred in the maternal line, 
feminine names patrilineally.* The names, of which each individual succes- 
sively acquires from two to eight, also determine affiliation with other social 
units. For every name of either sex is associated with one of the Rainy 
Season moieties, and every masculine name goes with one of the Plaza 
groups constituting the Plaza moieties. Further, formalized friendships 
largely rest on a similar basis. 


FORMALIZED FRIENDSHIPS 


Hapi'n—pinéwe’i. This relation most frequently springs from name con- 
veyance. A man who bestows his name on a sister’s son and a woman who 
transfers hers to a brother’s daughter thereby make the boy the hapi’n 
and the girl the pinéwe’i of all those who by a similar transfer had become 
the uncle’s and aunt’s “friends.” For every personal name involves this 
bond with the bearers of from six to ten other names, masculine and femi- 
nine, including individuals of alien Timbira tribes. Thus, Tunko’’s friends 
are those called by the following names: 


Males Females 
Kaukre’ Pepkro’ Krakupe’ 
Keéa Panate’k Nyona’n 
Priée’t Kukapro’ Ikure’ 


Ke’ke’ 
A person is always the special friend (hapi’n-pey or pintéwe’i-pey, pey = 
real, proper) of the bearer of a particular name, while the others treat 
relevant obligations more lightly. 
More rarely the tie automatically results from joint exercise of cere- 
monial offices or is created voluntarily in two ways. First, a person becomes 


* For convenience’ sake (m) and (n) will be called ““Mummers” and “Clowns,” respec- 
tively. 


* For the principle of transfer, see Nimuendajt and Lowie, op. cit., p. 569. 
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an unborn child’s friend by tying any ornament round the pregnant 
mother’s neck. The relationship holds regardless of sex and is considered 
as strong as though it rested on names. Secondly, youths and their two 
auxiliary maidens in the final phase of initiation may choose one or more 
“friends.” The day after their seclusion is lifted, the initiates, limiting them- 
selves to their own age-class, make their choice when camped in the woods 
by a creek near the village. If two initiates not yet so coupled by virtue of 
their names wish to become “friends,” they enter the creek, which is about 
a meter in depth, stand back to back, dive and simultaneously swim away 
in opposite directions, rise to the surface, and turn about so as to face each 
other. The relationship thus formed, though taken less seriously than in the 
two preceding cases, may be inherited. 

Especially at secret nocturnal meetings during the second (Pepye’) 
initiation, the first commandant of the novices explains the twofold obliga- 
tions involved in “friendship,” viz. mutual respect and solidarity. Speaking 
of or to one another, friends never use personal names, invariably substitut- 
ing hapi’n and pintwe’i without the pronominal prefix; the second term 
mostly accompanies teknonymous circumlocution. If two friends meet on a 
narrow trail, neither yields precedence, both turning aside to the right and 
left, respectively, until past each other. A hapi’n is neither allowed to 
marry nor to philander with his pintwe’i; the two avoid erotic references in 
mutual conversation, mentioning nothing relating to their own sex experi- 
ence. Even friends of the same sex are serious in social intercourse with 
each other; neither laughs at or mocks the other. A dispute, if unavoidable, 
must not be carried on in the presence of others. For a definite breach the 
chief preferably names an arbiter who is hapi’n to both. Conjugal quarrels 
are usually settled by a similarly appointed umpire, a hapi’n of both 
spouses,‘ who are obliged to heed his admonitions. 

Too much familiarity is forbidden to “‘friends.’’ Without looking at each 
other, they converse standing abreast and each gazing straight ahead. At 
the Mummers’ entrance into the village, girls customarily tie badges to 
the horns of the paraders, thereby becoming the masqueraders’ ‘‘mothers.” 
But a mummer whose girl friend is about to favor him in this way mutely 
declines the gift by a movement of his shoulders. 

No friend may beg of another. At times it was droll to watch my special 
friend Catu’, an age-class commandant and one of the worst mendicants 
in the village, when in inward conflict he tried to check himself from begging 
of me. If I absolutely refused to take a hint, he would wait ior a moment 


* How this double bond is possible, remains obscure. A subsequent statement indicates 
that the arbiter is the friend of only one spouse.—R. H. L. 
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when we were alone, then in a soft voice and with timid glances round 
about he would say, “Hapi’n, as you know, .. . I am not allowed to say 
anything, ... but... .’’ Only when I expressly insisted, would he express 
his wishes in plain terms. 

Obligatory solidarity may assume grotesque forms. Though mutual 
mendicancy is barred, each friend must heed the other’s needs and present 
gifts spontaneously. In danger and disputes they make common cause. 
Odd, indeed, is the official appeal to a fellow-hapi’n for aid in some dif- 
ficulty. The supplicant waits for an assembly of the men in the plaza, then 
steps in front of his friend but with his back toward him, explains the 
matter publicly without once glancing at his “friend,” and goes home. The 
man addressed then must do his best to carry the affair to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

But even unsought a friend is supposed to leap into the breach if there 
is danger. During my periodic disputes with the whisky dealers, Catu’ 
quite unobtrusively takes up his stand near-by, leaning on his huge sword- 
club and noting the course of events. Sometimes he would bring with him 
several members of his age-class. Subsequently he is likely to approach and 
say apologetically: ‘Look, hapi’n, I know you told me not to meddle, but 
he might have been impudent... .” And at that Catu’ is very far from 
being a teetotaler! 

In case of a “friend’s’ accident it is meritorious to subject oneself 
voluntarily to the same pain or what not, thereby giving evidence of one’s 
solidarity. Once I slightly injured my arm; as soon as Catu’ heard about it 
he lightly gashed himself with a knife in the corresponding spot. Such a 
display of friendship is usually rewarded with a present. 

For a girl friend such performances are exaggerated to a grotesque de- 
gree. When a little girl had once been stung by a scorpion, her two women 
friends publicly executed a mad scene. While the child was wailing indoors, 
the two women acted as though they had caught the scorpion (which had 
long since escaped) and were allowing themselves to be stung. Then they 
pretended crushing it between their fingers and devouring it. In addition 
they indulged in all sorts of antics, so as to evoke general mirth. 

Similar nonsense is also practised when a “friend” is ceremonially 
honored, especially when he is to be secluded for the puberty initiation or 
the Pepkaha’k festival, or when the seclusion is lifted. Then the ‘‘com- 
rades” carry on most extravagantly round about their friend in order to 
indicate their mad exultation over the distinction conferred on him. One 
man once straddled his sword-club hobby-horse fashion and wildly gal- 
loped about, wielding his signal-drum as a crop; another howled and 
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scratched up the earth like a dog; still another pulled back his prepuce 
and simulated copulation. Most commonly they dance about with pro- 
truding tongues, grotesquely swinging their limbs and heads. 

Mutual ceremonial obligations are extremely numerous and intricate. 
A friend of either sex invests a person with ornaments, glues falcon down 
on his body, or daubs him with ceremonial paint. Thus, the first com- 
mandant of the Pepye’ was decorated by his pintwe’i when freed from 
his seclusion. So far as possible a hapi’n paints the Pepye’ with the designs 
peculiar to their Plaza groups. When King Vultures are feathered for their 
great ceremony at the Pepkaha’k, the falcon down is stuck on by their girl 
friends; and the similar decoration of the Pepkaha’k themselves devolves 
on corresponding “friends.’’ Anyone who has either absented himself from 
the tribe for a long time or been long segregated from social activities be- 
cause of illness, mourning, etc., cannot publicly participate in the com- 
munal life until his pintéwe’i or hapi’n, respectively, has painted him for 
presentation before the elders and chiefs in the plaza. Whenever I return 
to the tribe, my girl friend Kan6’ paints me and—since I am a King Vul- 
ture, hence hamre’n (see p. 67)—she adorns me with falcon down. As a 
fee for such services at a major ceremony of the main festivals the friends 
receive meat-pies from the decorated performers’ kinswo: 2n; otherwise a 
minor gift is offered. 

When set on the bier, a man’s corpse is painted by his pintwe’i, a 
woman’s by her hapi’n; the feathering with falcon down being substituted 
for a hamre’n. The remuneration is not taken from among the dead per- 
son’s possessions. 

Usually the decoration worn at a ceremony is surrendered to the 
wearer’s friend immediately after its close. At the end of a Pepye’ seclu- 
sion, the comb with which a Pepye’’s sister had stroked his hair was forth- 
with given to his pintéwe’i, who hung it on her back from a cord round her 
neck. After the procession of the first Pepye’ commandant subsequent to 
his segregation, his special girl friend immediately removed all his decora- 
tion: his forehead and girdle bands, bandoliers, and cotton belt; and nothing 
could induce her to sell it to me. The two girls graduating with the Pepye’ 
were divested by their pintwe’i at the girls’ final appearance in the plaza, 
while their hapi’n took up the presents laid down before them by the in- 
itiates’ kinswomen. When at the close of their festival the Pepye’, decorated 
with cloths, beads and green tucum cords, left for a log-race against the 
next oldest age-class, their pinéwe’i surrounded them at the exit from the 
village and took off all their ornaments. Similarly, the women and girls 
who twice divest the Pepkaha’k of their yellow cords are the wearers’ friends. 
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At the Pepkaha’k a man delegated for the task and accompanied by an 
assistant cuts off the long hairs at the back of the heads of the Falcons’ 
pintwe’i, as well as of the King Vultures’ friends of either sex. The clipped 
hair, united in a tuft, is hung from a tree in front of the village. 

Further, at certain occasions the hapi’n and pinéwe’i have to clean the 
streets used for ceremonies in which their “friends” participate. Thus, at 
the Pepkaha’k, celebrants’ hapi’n and pinéwe’i cleaned the radial paths 
leading from the performers’ mothers’ huts to the plaza; and the King 
Vultures’ friends cleaned the radii on which these performers appeared for 
their main ceremony. The street-cleaners are always compensated with 
food by the kinswomen of the persons on whose behalf they work. At other 
festivities, however, street-cleaning devolves on definite societies. 

A friend also in certain circumstances carries his hapi’n on his shoulders. 
At the solemnity closing the ceremonial season the Little Falcon, a boy 
about four years of age, straddled the neck of his friend because the ma- 
ternal uncle who had bequeathed the office to him and should properly 
have introduced him was no longer living. At the “‘Parare’’ log-race of the 
terminal ceremony of both initiation phases, the two new class leaders 
ride on the shoulders of their hapi’n. 

In other cases the hapi’n and pintwe’i protect “friends” taking part 
in ceremonies. When at the close of the Mummers’ masquerade the 
feathered Little Falcon parades round the village ring, the Agoutis swarm 
about him in order to tear off the down stuck on his body, while his friends 
of both sexes protect him. At the inspection of the new class-leaders, to- 
ward the close of the Pepye’, their hapi’n with transversely held sword- 
clubs seemed to bar the older age-class from access to the seclusion hut, 
but finally they left the way clear. For this act the two leaders’ kinswomen 
gave them bowls of food, put in front of the house. At the close of their 
festival the Pepkaha’k joined the King Vultures in a house, where the 
pintwe’i of the former stuck falcon down on them; the Falcons approached, 
but the friends of the Pepkaha’k denied them ingress and were remunerated 
with meat-pies. 

On the eve of the King Vulture ceremony the members’ women friends 
have a special duty while the Pepkaha’k and King Vultures chant in the 
plaza. Spreading the mats made by the Pepkaha’k for the King Vultures 
over their own backs, the pinéwe’i formed a close circle around the dancers 
in order to shield them from the nocturnal cold. For this service they had 
received an advance payment of small meat-pies from the King Vultures’ 
kinswomen and further retained the mats as their property. 


The only institution personally observed that in any way corresponds 
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to this bond is the maitu’ma of the Sipaya (Tupi stock), who lived on the 
Rio Iriry, an affluent of the lower Xingu’, and were in every respect closely 
related to the Yuruna’. Those desiring to become maitu’ma had to step 
before the wooden statue of Kumapa’ri, the war and national spirit, dur- 
ing a purely religious festival sacred to him, and announce their wish. The 
medicine man replied on behalf of the spirit and blew tobacco smoke at 
the supplicants, who then jointly drank fermented manioc. Two maitu’ma 
must not quarrel, but respect each other; refrain from indecent speech in 
each other’s presence; and render mutual aid as long as they live. In Portu- 
guese the Sipaya and Timbira, respectively, render maitu’ma and hapi’n 
by “compadre.’’® 


Kwu’no’. The kwu’no’ radically differs from the hapi’n relationship in 
lacking its manifold ceremonial affiliations and duties, for which it sub- 
stitutes the boon companionship of young age-mates. 

The tie is invariably formed by voluntary agreement during the last 
Pepye’ of a particular age-class—-the occasion also used for creating the 
hapi’n relationship. The candidates step into the brook, grasp each other 
while standing abreast, jointly dive, then without relinquishing their grip 
swim as far as possible below the surface of the water. The two girl auxil- 
iaries also became kwu’no’ to a fair number of their contemporaries. 

The term of address, irrespective of the sex of the person spoken to, is 
iy-kwu’no’, iy- being the first person singular pronominal prefix. Very 
often the form iy-no-re is substituted (-re = diminutive). 

This relationship is reckoned indissoluble, lasting theoretically until 
one partner’s death; practically its importance is confined to youth. Per- 
sons over about forty no longer use the kwu’no’ address, nor have I noted 
anything relating to this bond among older persons. 

Two kwu’no’ are expected to be particularly good comrades, con- 
stantly associating and aiding each other, in former times especially on 
war expeditions. In speech and jesting they are unrestrained, each at his 
pleasure publicly reproving and mocking the other as opportunity arises. 
This is not considered an insult but a friendly service; no one resents a 
kwu’no’’s scoffing. 

Between married kwu’no’ the occasional exchange of wives is the 
finest proof of comradeship; the free consent of the women, however, being 
prerequisite. When all concerned are agreed, the matter is arranged quite 
unobtrusively. Kwu’no’ are in any case in the habit of visiting each other. 
If on such an occasion the husband is alone with his wife, he may say some- 


5 See Curt Nimuendajt, Bruchstiicke aus Religion und Uberlieferung der Sipaia-Indianer 
(Anthropos, Vols. 14-15, p. 1028, 1919-20). 
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thing like, ‘‘Iy-no-re, I am going out for a while now; you may stay here.” 
This puts the guest under obligation to offer his host the corresponding 
opportunity some time in the future. 

Such wife-exchange is invariably temporary, in no way affecting the 
permanency of the two marital bonds. Although no blame attaches to the 
participants, the transaction is arranged as unobtrusively as possible, so 
that its frequency is difficult to ascertain accurately. It is probably rather 
rare, for since it implies retiprocity, a proposal fails from either wife’s 
refusal. 

At all events the institution has nothing to do with either “promiscuity” 
or civilized prostitution. The wives traded receive not the slightest gift, 
nor is the exchange the main purpose of the kwu’no’ bond, for anciently 
the Pepye’ were not yet married at the time of the contract, and with only 
a few exceptions this holds even today. 

I have neither seen nor heard of any homosexual aspect of this tie. 
Characteristically the Ramko’kamekra turn a usage of this type not into 
homosexual excesses, but into a heterosexual exchange of women. 


The two forms of formalized friendship evidently correspond roughly 
to the respect and joking relationships of North American tribes. 


AGE-CLASSES 


The age-classes result from the boys’ initiation, hence cannot be de- 
scribed apart therefrom, but for present purposes the ceremonial aspect of 
the phenomena is minimized. 

Rotation of Classes. All males pass through an approximately ten-year 
cycle of initiation. Those jointly initiated form a fixed life-long age-class: 
no one can resign membership to join a younger or older class. Thus, males 
(except for the boys below, say, ten) are divided into age-groups; separate 
units mot consolidated into anything like a tribal society. In addition, the 
prospective novices at the next initiation organize themselves in an un- 
official class and mimic as far as possible their elders’ activities. 

The four youngest and athletically active of the recognized classes oc- 
cupy each a distinct place in the plaza, two on the east side and two on 
the west side. This position automatically shifts with the lapse of time. 
Two successive entering classes always alternate as to the side of the plaza 
they first occupy: if the former is admitted on the east, the second in- 
evitably goes to the west side ten years later (see fig. 1). With the appear- 
ance of a new class, the survivors of the oldest active class on the same 
side leave the sport community to pass inio the council, i.e. into the very 
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ceater of the plaza; the next older class of the side moves up to the site 
thus vacated, creating in turn a gap filled by the new class. Ten years 

, later, when a new age-class is founded, a corresponding shift occurs on the 

complementary side. Since every group of novices enters at the north side 

of its semicircle, the transposition is invariably southward. 
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Fic. 1. Diagram showing the successive age-classes occupying positions in the plaza. 
(Broken circle—prospective initiates; double circle—the group completing initiation; bold 
circle—the council.) 
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In the diagram (fig. 1) the prospective initiates are indicated by a 
broken circle. The age-mates completing initiation in a given year are 
called Pepye’, ““warriors;” their position is marked by a double circle. The 
entrance, shift, and exit of all surviving classes (in November, 1935) are 
schematically represented; four classes now extinct are designated by Ara- 
bic ciphers, their inclusion showing the period of initiation of the oldest 
men now living. However, the mechanism is adequately illustrated by the 
last three initiations (1913, 1923, 1933). All dates prior to 1923 are only 
approximate. In general a cycle lasts ten years, with positive or negative 
variations of two years. 

In 1913 the cycle of age-class D—the Ro’pkama of today—occupying 
the northwest site of the plaza, came to a close. Accordingly, the hitherto 
unofficial class E (now called Kapranpoti’kama) entered the scene opposite 
D, i.e. on the northeast, until then occupied by C, the Kokru’tkama of to- 
day. Hence C moved to the site of A (now Kuko’ekama), a class about 
twenty years older than C and then the oldest of the four racing classes. 
As a result the survivors of A left the sports association, passing into the 
middle of the plaza to become councilors. 

In 1923 the cycle of class E was completed, hence the boys, F (today 
Pohiti’‘kama), entered the section opposite their immediate predecessors, 
viz. the northwest. This precipitated the shift of D to the site of B, occu- 
pied by the Pro’kama of today, men about twenty years older. This time 
the B men, as the oldest of the athletes, advanced to senatorship. 

In 1933, the cycle of F came to a close, so that a new class, G (now 
Kra’ta’kama) entered on the northeast, causing the shift of E, their seniors 
by twenty years, to the section hitherto held by the C class, which entered 
the council. 

Thus, the recent situation is as follows, the parentheses enclosing the 
date of completed initiation, while the number of members is set off by 
colons: 


Active Age-Classes: 


East (Ko’i-kateye): 54 West (Hara’-kateye): 57 
(a) Kra’ta’kama (initiation (b) Pohiti’‘kama (1933): 36 
incomplete) : 31 
(c) Kapranpoti’kama (1923): 23 (d) Ro’pkama (1913): 21 
Council: 14 
(e) Kokru’tkama (1903): 8 (f) Pro’kama (1893): 4 
(g) Kuko’ekama (1883): 2 (h) ? (1873) 


Girl Auxiliaries. Thus, there are always four official and athletically 
active age-classes in the plaza; one pair on the west, the other on the east 
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side. These two pairs are connected with the two Vu’te’ girls (see below) 
and form the opposing teams in the log-races held during the formally 
inaugurated and closed Vu’te’ period, roughly corresponding to the dry, 
i.e. ceremonial, season. Dances and songs in the circular village street are 
proper only during this season; otherwise they are confined to the plaza. 
The Ramko’kamekra annually celebrate one great festival—either one 
phase of initiation or one of three major ceremonies held in intervening 
years. During a festival the Vu’te’ girls recede into the background, but 
when it closes, the activities of the age-classes in the houses of their re- 
spective Vu’te’ at once set in, not ceasing until the approach of the rainy 
season ushers in special ceremonies formally closing the season. 

The Vu’te’ are chosen at a secret and unobtrusive session of the council 
and chiefs, held on a cultivated plot some distance from the village. They 
primarily select two men with the following qualifications: 

(a) Each must have a daughter about 7 to 10 years of age who might 
serve as Vu’te’. 

(b) The fathers must be industrious and sociable in order to play their 
part successfully, for they—not the girls’ maternal uncles—are responsible 
for the entertainment of the age-class moieties. 

(c) One of these men must belong to the Eastern, the other to the 
Western age-class moiety. 

(d) The wives of these men must live in houses diametrically opposite 
to each other, but the position as to cardinal directions is immaterial. 

The girls retain office until they put on a string girdle, i.e. approximately 
until puberty. Virginity is imperative. If either should lose it before her 
term is over, she would remain in office until the end of the current Vu’te’ 
period, but when the next ceremonial season opens both Vu’te’ would be 
superseded by newly chosen girls. Usually they serve until the end of the 
last Pepye’, so that the incipient age-class may start their cycle with 
new auxiliaries. This rule held in 1933, when the Pohiti’kama class com- 
pleted their cycle. 

A Vu’te’ girl should be of reserved and staid demeanor; she must not 
play games in the plaza with girls of her age. 

As explained,® the age-class dichotomy is distinct from that of the exog- 
amous East and West moieties, each age-class having members of both 
moieties. Nevertheless, the pairs of age-classes share the term for exoga- 
mous moities, viz. mehakra’; they also bear the same specific designations, 
the Eastern pair figuring as Ko’ikateye, the Western pair as Hara’kateye. 


6 Op. cit., p. 572f. 
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The Eastern age-classes assemble in the maternal house of the Vu’te’ 
whose father belongs to the Western age-class moiety, and vice versa. The 
members of a moiety and their Vu’te’ address and treat each other as sib- 
lings. The members help their Vu’te’’s father construct a dwelling or en- 
large it into an adequate meeting place; they also aid him in farming. 

The eastern semicircle of the village belongs to the Vu’te’ of the East- 
ern age-class moiety, and vice versa. Victorious racers, arriving at the vil- 
lage ring with their log, always run toward their Vu’te’ house and its semi- 
circle, followed by the beaten team. Sometimes the racers continue to run 
along this ring until completely exhausted. Then-the victors’ Vu’te’ may 
pity them, step in their. path as they get to her house, and with her hand 
touch their log, which is then at once dropped. 

Relay races and the races between two individuals always begin in 
front of the house of the challenging team’s Vu’te’. The former’s course is 
from the Vu’te’’s house, along her semicircle, and then onward; single 
competitors theoretically run from the challengers’ Vu’te’ house across the 
plaza to the opponents’ Vu’te’ house. In the present village the ground 
slopes southward, hence these latter races invariably take place from the 
Vu’te’ house of the Eastern age-class moiety (on the north side of the vil- 
lage circle) to the Vu’te’ house of the complementary pair. 

Leaders. The official class leaders are its two mamkye’ti, one represent- 
ing the Eastern, the other the Western Plaza group.’ Prior to the opening 
of the first ceremonial phase, the chiefs and elders carefully select them 
from among the prospective initiates. To begin solemnities, these two boys 
are led out of their mother’s houses and made to face each other in the 
plaza. Their badge is an erect fan of arara tail-feathers worn at the back of 
the head. In the first (Ketu’aye) phase, where the initiates of the Eastern 
and Western Plaza groups appear separately, each mamkye’ti leads his 
group, who march in Indian file. In the second (Pepye’) phase, for which 
this dichotomy no longer holds, and after the close of the initiation, the 
Eastern mamkye’ti takes precedence. 

The mamkye’ti form part of a ceremonial aristocracy (see p. 67). It is 
they who properly govern the age-classes; they are possibly the only author- 
ities who issue real orders among these Indians, and they are trained to do 
so from the beginning. Only they have the right to call together their class- 
fellows, who must obey the summons and may not assemble without their 
leaders. Any one having dealings with a class, including the chiefs, must 
address the mamkye’ti. These are subject only to the chiefs and council 
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and, during the initiation period, to the mekapo’nkate (commandant, in- 
structor), who belongs to an older class, and his deputy, the mekapo’nkate- 
kaha’k, the senior member of the class to be initiated. 

In case of death there are no substitutes for the mamkye’ti. If both of 
them die prematurely, the instructor’s deputy assumes'the lead, but this 
is always regarded as a calamity for the class. In theory the leaders are 
equal, actually the abler soon gains ascendancy without, however, com- 
pletely eciipsing his colleague. In contrast to the chiefs, the mamkye’ti 
have no authority whatsoever beyond their class. 

In former times the mamkye'’ti led their class in war and hunting, though 
always aided by one or several elders. Since warfare has completely ceased 
and communal hunts have largely lost their importance, the present sig- 
nificance of the mamkye’ti is slight—apart from ceremonial. The present 
situation is as follows: 

(a) The youngest class, Kra’ta’kama, is actually governed by its 
mekapo’nkate. 

(b) The next older class, Pohiti’kama, has two mamkye’ti, who, how- 
ever, are completely eclipsed by Kapertu’k, the second commandant and 
actual leader. 

(c) The Kapranpoti’kama class has a very able and energetic Eastern 
mamkye’ti, named Yo’ro; his colleague is no longer living. During the 
last Pepye’ of this group (1923) Catu’ served as instructor, stayed with 
them after their initiation, and from sheer devotion to his pupils remains 
as their non-official commandant. Yo’ro still regards him as a superior. 

(d) The oldest active class, Ro’pkama, has only one living mamkye'’ti, 
named Koipo’ro. 

The term mamkye’ti, manifestly connected with kye, ‘exogamous 
moiety,”’ suggests that the leaders originally represented these units 
rather than the Plaza moieties; or, that their office dates back to a time 
when these two types of dual division were coterminous. 

Exit from Active Sport. When retiring, the Kukru’tkama, men about 
fifty years old, whose cycle was completed about 1903, had dwindled to 
eight members. Both their leaders, also the deputy instructor, had long 
been dead, and as a social unit the group was insignificant; meetings were 
few, and hardiy ever fully attended in the appropriate plaza section; also 
there was little participation in log-races. On the other hand, several mem- 
bers, who enjoyed a certain prestige, almost regularly appeared in the 
council. Nevertheless, they had not by any means forgotten their Kukru’t- 
kama affiliation. 

When the Pepye’ of 1932 closed the initiation of the Pohiti’kama, the 
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boys (Kra’ta’kama) entering the northeast of the plaza, the Kukru’tkama 
yielded their place to the advancing Kapranpoti’kama. Ten days after the 
end of the Pepye’ all the survivors once more gathered in paint and grass 
decoration in order to run their last log-race, held between the Eastern and 
Western plaza classes. Thereafter they did not appear as a body except in 
the council, where they joined the numerically insignificant survivors of 
two older classes. 

Economic Significance. Economic activities are quite subordinate to the 
socio-ceremonial and sportive functions of these units. No class as such 
owns property; even the place of assembly into which it transforms the 
Vu’te’’s home belongs exclusively to her mother. At the beginning of each 
ceremonial season, the class must humbly ask this woman for permission 
to commence their performances. However, on two occasions the age- 
classes engage in economic work, though not systematically. 

First, they build houses for persons engaged in matters of public con- 
cern. Thus, the two junior classes erected the dwelling of a woman whose 
husband was a tribal delegate in the state capital. Further, men help an 
age-mate put up his house. In 1935 I witnessed the hurried erection of a 
house by the Pohiti’kama, whose deputy instructor’s wife was looking for- 
ward to her delivery in the near future. 

Secondly, age-classes assist in harvesting. Since farming is growing more 
important every year, the classes play an ever larger part at crop-gather- 
ing, especially at the formerly nonexistent rice harvest. For meteorological 
reasons it is essential to expedite the harvest as much as possible, and 
the prospective beneficiary, often expected at the commencement of a 
major festival in the village, cannot neglect the harvest in his plantation. 
For several years it has become customary not to begin the great celebra- 
tions in the village before the garnering of the rice, and to obviate delay 
for the whole village, the age-classes then help those who are behind 
schedule. Whoever requires assistance appeals to the chiefs and council te 
draft the younger age-class belonging to his own half. The elders decide 
whether this is feasible, for the young men may already have been requisi- 
tioned for other tasks, and communicate their decision to the class leaders. 
Soon after this the class members appear as a body at the proper site, with 
a number of women of their own age for occasional dances. Rarely is there 
any remuneration, consisting of a small share of the crop, which is subse- 
quently prepared for all members on orders of the class leaders. As a rule, 
the beneficiary merely feeds her assistants, who, it is true, by no means 
over-e.ert themselves, dawdling so that I have often asked myself whether 
their collaboration was worth while. However, toward the end of the rice 
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harvest, the workers are constantly occupied. The societies and the King 
Vultures similarly assist their members. 

But while the growth of agriculture adds to the labors of the classes, 
they diminish through the lessening importance of communal hunting and 
the now complete elimination of war-raids. 

The Cycle of Initiation. Initiation embraces two festivals, Ketu’aye 
(men-tu’a, boy) and Pepye’ (pep, warrior). These are celebrated twice by 
the same group within the span of about ten years, one of them being oc- 
casionally held three times. Since a new cycle begins approximately after 
another decade, the oldest and the youngest members of a class differ in 
age correspondingly. As a rule several boys are deliberately excluded from 
their proper age group in order to retain a few more mature lads for the 
next class. 

In short, the boys first assemble for a Ketu’aye when from five to ten 
years old and close their final Pepye’ when about fifteen to twenty-five. 
These are approximate estimates, for the Timbira have no terms for num- 
bers beyond 4 or 5, and no one knows his age. It is the councilors who de- 
cide whether the coming generation is fit to begin their cycle, which may 
be lengthened by intercalary festivals not at all immediately connected 
with initiation, but set between the several Ketu’aye and Pepye’ solemni- 
ties according to demand. That, however, the average duration is about 
ten years appears from the number of classes and the age of their oldest 
members. 

The three major festivals celebrated according to the elders’ judgment 
in lieu of initiation are: Pep-kaha’k (warrior-like), Tep-yarkwa’ (fish song), 
and Kokri’t (water monster = mummers). 

I have partly ascertained the sequence of ceremonials from 1923 to 
1933, i.e. from the final initiation of the present Kapranpoti’kama to the 
last Pepye’ of the present Pohiti’kama: 


1423 Pepye’ (end of Kapranpoti’ initiation) 
i924 Kokri’t (observed by H. Snethlage) 

1925 ? Tepyarkwa’ ? 

1926 First Ketu’aye of Pohiti’‘kama 

1927 Second Ketu’aye 

1928 Pep-kaha’k (observed by Frées Abreu) 
1929 First Pepye’ 

1930 Third Ketu’aye (observed by Nimuendaji) 
1931 Pep-kaha’k (observed by N.) 

1932 Tep-yarkwa’ 
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1933 Second Pepye’ (observed by N.; close of initiation of Pohiti’- 
kama) 

1934 First Ketu’aye (beginning of Kra’ta’kama initiation) 

1935 Kokri’t (observed by N.) 

Thus, after the close of the Kapranpoti’kama initiation in 1923, two 
years elapsed before the incipient initiation of a new class, the intervening 
seasons being filled with Kokri’t and another (not definitely ascertainable) 
festival. In 1926 the new class, Pohiti’‘kama, was secluded for the first 
time, but their initial Ketu’aye was deemed inadequate by the elders, 
hence its repetition the next year. In the following year, Pep-kaha’k was 
substituted for initiation, which was not resumed before 1929, when the 
Pohiti’kama underwent the first Pepye’ seclusion, terminating the first 
half of their cycle. In 1930 the second half began with their third Ketu’- 
aye. Judged too immature to complete their cycle, they had to postpone the 
second Pepye’ until the third year, Pep-kaha’k being interpolated in 1931 
and Tep-yarkwa’ in 1932. In 1933 their initiation closed with their second 
Pepye’, a new cycle starting in the following year with the first Ketu’aye 
of the new class. 

Ketu’aye and Pepye’ remain each identical in the two parts of the 
cycle. 

Ketu'aye and Pepye’. Both ceremonies involve about three months’ se- 
clusion, ended by a three days’ celebration for Ketu’aye and a fortnight’s 
for Pepye’. The mode of seclusion, however, radically differs. Ketu’aye nov- 
ices publicly dance in the plaza every afternoon with their kin; and in ex- 
ceptional cases they appear singly for fleeting moments. Those of the 
Eastern plaza groups are housed in a special section of an ample house on 
the east side of the village, those of the Western plaza groups being simi- 
larly domiciled on the west side. The Pepye’ seclusion is far more rigorous, 
outsiders not being meant either to hear or see anything of them and every 
participant remaining shut up in his own mother’s home. 

Both terminal rituals share the hunting of perea’s, followed by a race; 
a Para-re race with miniature logs representing the souls of the dead; and 
the ceremonial killing of a tamed tai-tetu’ pig. The Para-re race and prob- 
ably also the perea’ hunt with subsequent race may be secondary transfers 
from the Ketu’aye to the Pepye’. 

The Ketu’aye is obviously meant to connect the boys with the souls of 
the dead, this being the sole religious motif in a Ramko’kamekra social 
unit. Communion with the souls is useful and essential for the novices, 
but dangerous for the inexperienced. This idea turns up in the origin myth, 
which describes the discovery of the several ceremonies and songs by spy- 
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ing on the souls, and recurs in the feeding of the boys with invisible food. 
The primary conception seems to be that the souls of the dead, lured by 
their own chants, which are regularly sung by the Ketu’aye, approach 
and enter the bodies of the boys, who then act like the souls themselves 
until purged of them by ablutions and flagellation. This also explains the 
racing with the miniature logs of the souls. 

This association of ideas, however, is not wholly clear to any living 
Ramko’kamekra. Several offer explanations and hints in consonance with 
the above interpretation; others cast about for all sorts of rationalistic or 
even therapeutic motivations of obviously secondary character. Honestly 
convinced that ceremonial exists for its own sake, for the exclusive purpose 
of being performed, they have not the faintest urge to break their heads 
over its origin and meaning. The somewhat more religious-minded Apinaye’ 
wholly lack the motif of communion between the novices and the souls. 

The Pepye’ pursues quite different aims. According to its myth, two 
boys went, into voluntary seclusion in order to grow up rapidly into strong 
youths, not in order to hasten marriage but to avenge the death of their 
parents, who had been destroyed by a gigantic anthropophagous falcon. 
This goal—sudden emergence as a young and handsome man—has not 
escaped even neo-Brazilian neighbors. Any settler in the vicinity avers that 
the Indians immure their youngsters in a “chiqueiro” (pig-sty) and stuff 
them with food so that they may subsequently marry and exhibit great 
virility; the cramming process is considered a prerequisite to marriage. 

Actually, undergoing all the initiation rites is or was essential for matri- 
mony, but by no means implied immediate marriage, the age of initiates 
fluctuating between 15 and 25 while a young man rarely married before 
about 20. However, the Pepye’ probationers learn about the choice of a 
wife and a husband’s conduct; and the terminal rite of their future mothers- 
in-law leading the Pepye’ youths by acord drastically represents the pros- 
pective marriages. 

In short, the underlying idea of Ketu’aye is animistic; of Pepye’, 
social. 

THE HAMRE’N 


Besides the social units listed above, there is the honorific order of 
hamre’n, comprising five otherwise unrelated groups that share public 
esteem and ceremonial eminence: (a) the village chiefs (pa’hi’); (b) the 
age-class leaders (mamkye’ti); (c) the girls initiated with the boys (pep- 
kwe’i after initiation); (d) the women’s precentresses (me-hokrepu’i); (e) 
the King Vultures (tamha’k). 

Chiefs, age-class leaders, and prospective pep-kwe’i are appointed by 
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the council because of personal fitness, which also determines the status of 
a precentress, who, however, is generally selected by the girl’s family. 

Although the hamre’n enjoy distinction, the term is not coextensive 
with eminence. The councilors, though the real rulers, and always ap- 
proached reverentially, are not hamre’n ex officio, but only by virtue of 
individual circumstances. Similarly the precentor, though far more im- 
portant than his female colleague, is never hamre’n ipso facto. 

The natives link the con¢ept hamre’n (literally ‘“‘restored to health’’) 
with the idea of something apart, higher, more refined. The head of the 
King Vultures compared the hamre’n to the “doutores” of neo-Brazilian 
rustic speech, which applies the term to all intellectuals, higher officials, 
etc. All other Ramko’kamekra are me-kakra’n-kra, “unripe people’’—not 
because of social immaturity, but because the hamre’n must eat only 
fully ripened fruits, a restriction that does not hold for others. Further, a 
hamre’n never eats the first fruits of a crop lest he be attacked by snakes 
or other venomous beasts. To eat of a green gourd would cause wounds on 
his body; in gathering honey he must not partake of it directly from the 
bees’ nest, but only after laying it on a gourd bowl, otherwise he would 
risk injury from stepping on the stump of a tree. He would incur the same 
danger if he were to fashion clubs, arrowheads, and other implements out 
of pau-roxo wood when in the central plaza, where the men frequently 
practice their skills during assemblies. Non-hamre’n are free from these 
taboos. 

Since the King Vultures alone outnumber all the other hamre’n, the 
term for them often serves as a synonym for the entire order; hence it is 
not certain how many of their numerous restrictions extend to the four 
other groups. 

Formerly all the hamre’n had a distinctive form of burial, the corpse 
being feathered with falcon down and interred not behind but in front of 
the dead person’s maternal home, at the inner margin of the village ring. 
Secondary burial was also confined to the hamre’n, though conceivably 
the custom originally held for all, but had long lapsed for the me-kakra’n- 
kra while still preserved for the hamre’n. 

The author encountered nothing at all suggestive of this institution 
elsewhere except among the Kaingang of the Rio Ivahy region, state of 
Parana, where at least three classes appear—the pai’, voto’ro, and pe’nye. 
The first, superior to the others, comprises the chiefs; its members enjoy 
such ceremonial prerogatives as sitting on a white caraguata’ blanket. Be- 
cause they are reckoned peculiarly sensitive to harmful influences, the 
Kaingang chief gave his naturally frail son a pe’nye rather than a pai’ 
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name: names being allotted by a child’s father and determining class 
affiliation. These classes have distinct duties in the cult of the dead. 

The King Vultures were at first mistaken for an ordinary ceremonial 
organization like the Ducks and the Falcons that was obliged to appear 
at the Pepkaha’k. Actually they hardly differ in behavior at certain dances 
and log-races from these societies, but soon their radical distinctness ap- 
peared, the King Vultures being ipso facto hamre’n, indeed forming the 
bulk of the order. Further, while the performances of other societies are 
limited to their appropriate festive periods and are predominantly dramat- 
ic, the King Vultures have permanent functions of pronouncedly magical 
and social character. Finally, they are without the girl auxiliaries (mekui¢- 
we’i) of the other organizations. 

Tamha’k is a synonym of kukri-ti, “king vulture” (Gypagus papa), 
with whom members identify themselves, designating him as their maternal 
uncle. However, they neither worship the bird in any way nor ceremonially 
use his feathers or other parts of his body. As the king vulture feeds the 
ordinary black vultures by tearing open carrion which their weaker bills 
leave unscotched, so the Tamha’k feed ordinary people. 

Membership is not essentially transferred from maternal uncle to 
sister’s son, but goes with the honorary chieftainship of an alien Timbira 
tribe. When one Timbira group visits another, the hosts stick falcon down 
on one oi the guests, preferably a young man, paint him with urucu’, and 
make him present himself before the councilors in the plaza, holding a 
bowl of food; thereby they create him their me-ho-pa’hi’, honorary chief. 
This ceremony, a great honor, always takes place shortly before sunset, 
when the girls sing in the plaza and the elders assemble there. At a return 
visit to their erstwhile guests, the former hosts look up the man thus chosen, 
who billets them on his mother or wife or both, and charges himself with 
their entertainment. 

In 1930 the chief of the Kraho’, who had incurred the animosity of 
the Apinaye’, made an offer of peace and friendship through me. He 
specifically referred to their having appointed his son their courtesy chief 
and urged them to visit their me-ho-pa’hi’. In 1931 the Guajaja’ra (Tupi 
stock) paid their first visit to the Ramko’kamekra, who chose a young 
Guajaja’ra as their honorary chief, whereupon whole bands of Ramko’- 
kamekra favored him with continuous and lengthy visits. 

In short, the honorary chief’s duty to entertain members of the tribe 
choosing him represents one phase of the King Vulture institution. Of the 
four tribal groups now in the Ramko’kamekra settlement (p. 51) each has 
one or more honorary chiefs in each of the others—the more, the better in 
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the interest of their food supply. All these courtesy chiefs, then, form the 
King Vultures, who in 1931 numbered 34; and following the pattern of the 
actual chiefs, they are automatically hamre’n. 

This is the only way of becoming a Tamha’k. It happens that a man’s 
electors subsequently adopt his nephew so that he may step into his 
aging uncle’s place, since youth is deemed essential for the fraternity’s 
magical practices. But in one case, a son was taken in to supersede his 
aging father, and other youth's were admitted though neither their fathers 
nor uncles had been members. This principle applies also to the leadership 
of the fraternity. 

Adopted by a Cakamekra family, I am classed accordingly in the vil- 
lage; my hapi’n, Catu’, a Ramko’kamekra proper, had me initiated to 
Tamha’k status by his tribal division. 

A King Vulture ought to be generous toward his electors and to con- 
form in every way to native standards of conduct. If he returns with 
game and meets a non-Tamha’k of the initiating group, he deposits the 
booty before him as a gift and silently departs. All Tamha’k give presents 
to the groups who chose them as their honorary chiefs. On the other hand, 
when people at large have killed big game, the King Vultures, with the 
other hamre’n, receive the first share in the distribution. The ideal be- 
havior expected of a Tamha’k seems to be likewise incumbent on his next 
of kin: an Indian who had deserted his wife without just cause was re- 
minded of his son’s quite recent admission to the King Vultures. 

Initiation may occur at a very early age, say, from 6 or 10 years on, 
so that the fraternity included many lads and no really old men. 

Tamha’k magic rests on the belief that members—especially if young 
and vigorous—beneficially influence activities they inaugurate or objects 
they handle. This view finds expression in farming, fishing, and hunting 
ritual. In order to enrich the crop, a Tamha’k is the first to taste of certain 
fruits. In a communal drive he lights the grass, thereby insuring a big 
kill. He makes the first cut in the hide of a slain tapir, so that it may prove 
fat; and he, preceding others, steps into the water to spit drugged fish, 
since that makes for an abundant catch thereafter. 

Many Tamha’k regard their obligations as a nuisance and formally 
resign in the only possible way. If a King Vulture helps ceremonially de- 
stroy a wasp nest during the Pep-kaha’k, he no longer figures as a member 
and is absolved of all his duties. 

As a body the Tamha’k appear solely in the Pep-kaha’k, and only in 
the last two weeks of that festival. Tiey function as allies of the Clowns, 
Falcons, and Pep-kaha’k, and thus participate in sundry dances and log- 
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races, culminating in the ceremonial distribution of food by the Tamha’k 
to the tribal groups. On this occasion all the King Vultures wear the follow- 
ing identical decoration. On their backs, chests, arms, and thighs maternal 
kinswomen stick vertical strips of falcon down, three fingers in width, other 
hamre’n being completely feathered with falcon down for ceremonials. 
The uncovered parts of the body are daubed red with urucu’. The hair at 
the back of the head is tied together, and has fastened to it a rattling orna- 
mental bundle ot some thirty carefully smoothed bamboo rods, ca. 30 cm. 
long and of the thickness of lead-pencils. The tuft of the wearer’s hair is 
pulled through a plaited ring at the top of the ornament; two long ara’ra 
feathers—nowadays rarely worn because in this region the species is almost 
extinct—are thrust through the ring so as to project obliquely upward and 
outward. 
GOVERNMENT 

Except in the age-classes, the leader of any unit is called pa’hi’, me- 
ho-pa’hi’; but only the village chiefs are hamre’n. 

For a new chief, the chiefs in office and the senate of elders select a 
mature man of calm, conciliatory disposition and some oratorical gifts. 
For the official is not an executive who commands and punishes, but a 
peacemaker who unites people and at the will of the parties concerned 
smooths out difficulties. Unbidden, he does not interfere with the private 
affairs of the families; but if he is appealed to, his decision is binding. 

If strife threatens, the chiefs and councilors dispatch some other men 
of acknowledged capacity to talk a refractory tribesman into docility. Or, 
especially if the quarrel is among kinsmen, one of the contending parties 
may of their own accord summon these professional moderators. 

The electors gladly confer the chief’s dignity on an old mamkye’ti, 
who, by guiding others from an early age, has acquired experience in 
leadership. But this is by no means the rule; of the three chiefs in 1931 
only the oldest had led his age-class. 

Strictly speaking, the chiefs are relieved of political control, because 
private and public life is restricted by an omnipresent ceremonial, which 
actually leaves little scope for individual assertiveness. The normal course 
of economic and social life is assured by conformity to this customary law, 
which the chiefs and council do not create but merely preserve. Precisely 
as old survivors from the past they are in duty bound to instruct their 
juniors about their forefathers’ actions, with the inescapable conclusion 
that the same behavior is obligatory on their descendants. Since the pres- 
sure on Ramko’kamekra territory by neo-Brazilians, these latter auto- 
matically try to transform the chiefs into officials responsible for the mostly 
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rather unbearable relations between the citizenry and their Indian neigh- 
bors. Naturally, the chiefs almost without exception fail in this task or, 
almost wholly lacking a clear sense of the common weal, regard these 
relations as their private affair. 

Visiting strangers must present themselves to one of the chiefs—not 
necessarily the one of senior rank—and explain their intentions, where- 
upon he either discusses the matter with his colleagues and the council at 
the next session, or immediately summons an extraordinary meeting in the 
plaza. 

I have never heard of the demotion of a chief, but in one case an old 
man, Carca, pleading unfitness, was relieved of the office at his own request. 

Snethlage* mentions another type of chiefs, men who—only excep- 
tionally by consent of the chiefs and councilors, usually against their 
wishes—travel to the larger towns as mendicants. There, if sufficiently 
eloquent, they lay claim to a chief’s status, not from ambition or a desire 
to rule on their return, but merely in order to beg gifts in the name of 
their tribe. The state government, not suspecting the true condition of 
affairs, sometimes officially accepts the travelers at their face value. How- 
ever, among the Ramko’kamekra this pseudo-chieftaincy has not yet been 
able to establish itself, and as yet none of these mendicants would dare 
play the chief at home on the strength of a governmental patent 

Nowadays there are three chiefs, of whom the oldest, Rop-ka’ (Jaguar- 
skin), some sixty years of age, takes precedence. He is the mamkye’ti of 
the Easte-n moiety of the Pro’kama, an age-class that graduated about 
1893 and is now reduced to four council members. His tribesmen do not 
consider him a good chief, for he grossly neglects official duties, which he 
discharges with reluctance in his private interest. Instead of presiding at 
the plaza assemblies, he spends weeks and even months on the plantations 
of his wife’s extended family, letting the other chiefs and councilors wait 
for the discussion of important matters since no one would regard a deci- 
sion made in Rop-ka”’s absence as proper and valid. When, however, he 
finally appears and seats himself in the plaza with the rest, he is every inch 
a chief. Speaking but little, he delivers his decisions succinctly and ener- 
getically, in an impressively strong and deep voice, acting altogether like 
an old mamkye’ti laying down the law for his age-class. Another grave 
defect of this man is his drunkenness, which is fostered by the whisky 
dealers, who regularly seek out the paramount chief and furnish him 
liquor gratis in return for a free hand. In 1932 I caught Rop-ka’ in the act 


8 E. Heinrich Snethlage, Unter nordostbrasilianischen Indianern (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnolo- 
gie, Vols. 62-63, 1930-31), pp. 168, 176. 
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of permitting a Negro, who had constantly presented him with whisky, to 
settle in the tribal territory. 

The two other chiefs, Hak-toko’t and Kukrata’, are of equal age and 
rank. The former, by pure coincidence a younger brother of Rop-ka’’s, is 
also a sot. He mostly directs major festivals and ceremonies, not as a pre- 
rogative of a second chief, but simply because of his experience and incli- 
nation. On such occasions, however, he abstains from alcoholic beverages 

Kukrata’ (Bees’ Nest) is of Cakemekra descent. Of the trio, he is the 
least prone to intoxication, the only one with some feeling for the communal! 
welfare, and the center of all opposition to land-grabbers. When I left the 
village, his last request was that I should exert myself to maintain the 
tribal domain. No one is so deeply convinced of the exclusive correctness 
of old Indian tradition and the absolute need for preserving it. At least 
twice he has been found guilty of cattle lifting, but I am under the impres- 
sion that he regards this as a meritorious reprisal against the intruders. In 
general, he is a merry blade given to all sorts of pranks, hence one of the 
most eminent Clowns. 

A fourth man, Catu’ (Fox-belly), is manifestly preparing for the chief- 
taincy. He is about fifty, remarkably nervous for an Indian, somewhat gar- 
rulous, but a keen and brave man. The civilized enemies of his people view 
him with great suspicion, scenting in him their most dangerous adversary 
in a possible conflict. He is the age-class commandant mentioned (p. 63) 
as remaining with his disciples after a lapse of eleven years. Catu’ already 
sits in the plaza with the council, but though verily not inclined to reticence 
he still checks himself in discussion, seeing that after all he is not yet a chief. 

The chiefs of the Ramko’kamekra lack all badges of authority. On 
various occasions senators and chiefs get an offering of food in the plaza, 
but they eat it jointly and in amount no chief is favored above the other 
elders. Similarly they receive no extra portion in the distribution of food 
to plaza groups, men’s societies, or other social units. They work for their 
support precisely like any other tribesmen. In the plaza sessions they 
always sit more or less in the center because decorum forbids any one to 
turn his back on a chief or seat himself in front of him. 

The Timbira display remarkably little individual lust of power with 
reference to the chieftaincy. I have not observed any great desire for this 
office or discovered young men who dreamt of some time becoming great 
chiefs. Nor, could I note any rivalry among the chiefs. Now and then 
there were moderate complaints about Rop-ka’’s defects, but no one ever 
said, “If J were paramount chief. . . . ”” There were merely invidious com- 
parisons with his far abler predecessor, the defunct Delfino Kokaipo’. 
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Diverse statements about Timbira chiefs in the literature are not 
wholly accurate. Snethlage rightly recognized that the influence ascribed 
to the Kraho’ chief Kokrit by Ribeiro, or by Pohl to the Po’rekamekta 
chief Romao, was due to a systematic strengthening of their position by 
civilized neighbors who tried to check the natives through such chiefs. 
But he errs in identifying the chiefs with the age-class commandants and 
in assuming that chieftainship has anything to do with exogamous moiety 
affiliation. The “second” chief, whom he saw direct the women’s dances 
in Ponto, obviously the above-mentioned Hak-toko’t, does not belong to 
the moiety complementary to the first chief’s since the two are full blood- 
brothers. As it happens, none of the three chiefs, nor even the prospective 
chief Catu’, is of the complementary moiety, all four being by sheer chance 
Easterners. Snethlage’s ‘“‘chief” who apparently commanded at communal 
hunts was probably the leader or commandant of an age-class. Finally, 
the chiefs have nothing to with designating the girls as of age. Ignace and 
Pompeu Sobrinho have also ascribed to Canella chiefs civil functions com- 
pletely foreign to them. 

Froes Abreu certainly goes too far in virtually denying any chief to the 
Ponto villagers. According to him, Rop-ka’ made no decisions, and no one 
was responsible to him. As shown above, this is an exaggeration. This 
author expected a chief who constantly ordered about, punished, and 
directed his “‘subjects.” That these were quite sufficiently controlled by 
customary ceremcnial law remained completely unknown to Abreu. 
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THE SOUTHERN ATHAPASKAN LANGUAGES By HARRY HOIJER 


HE Southern Athapaskan languages are spoken by the following 

tribes of the American Southwest: the Navaho in the northwestern 
portion of the area, the San Carlos (Western Apache) in east central Ari- 
zona, the Chiricahua in southern Arizona and New Mexico, the Mescalero 
in east central New Mexico, the Jicarilla in northeastern New Mexico, the 
Kiowa Apache in northern Texas, and the Lipan in southern Texas. 

The nearest tribes that speak cognate languages are the Hupa, Wailaki, 
and Mattole in northern California. In western Canada are found other 
cognate languages such as Chipewyan, Sarcee, and Carrier. The problem 
of this paper is to determine the linguistic position of the Southern Atha- 
paskan languages both with respect to one another and to the other, more 
distant, dialects. 

The data quoted on the Southern Athapaskan languages, except Nav- 
aho, is from my own unpublished material.1 The Navaho forms and most 
of the Hupa and Sarcee quotations are from Dr Sapir’s unpublished lists 
of stems and prefixes which he has kindly placed at my disposal. Mattole, 
Wailaki, Kato, Chipewyan, and some Hupa and Sarcee forms are taken 
from the publications of Dr Fang-Kuei Li, which are listed in the bibliog- 
raphy. 

1. In the Southern Athapaskan’ languages, as in all other Athapaskan 
languages, the consonantal scheme is far more important than the vowel 
system for comparative purposes. For this reason, and because a proper 
summary of the complex problems of vocalic quantity, quality, and pitch 
accent is not yet possible, the following comparisons will include only the 
consonants. 

The typical Athapaskan word is composed of one or more prefixes plus 
a stem. Prefixes are of two general types: those which stand farthest from 
the stem and are loosely incorporated into the word, and those which 
stand closer to the stem and are often fused together. Prefixes of the 
former type we shall call derivational prefixes, and those of the latter type, 
paradigmatic prefixes. 

A comparison of Athapaskan languages soon makes it apparent that 


1 My work on the Southern Athapaskan languages has been financed by the University 
of Chicago, the Committee on Native Languages of America of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, and the Laboratory of Anthropology, Santa Fé, New Mexico. 

2 The following abbreviations will hereinafter be used: Ath.=Athapaskan, S. Ath.= 
Southern Athapaskan, Nav.=Navaho, S.C.=San Carlos, Chir.=Chiricahua, Mesc.= 
Mescalero, Jic.=Jicarilla, Lip.=Lipan, K.A.=Kiowa Apache, Mat.=Mattole Wail.= 
Wailaki, Chip.= Chipewyan, Sar.=Sarcee. 
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the consonants vary in development depending upon their position in the 
word. Thus, Ath. *x-,* as the initial consonant of the stem, becomes x- in 
all the Southern Athapaskan languages but, as the initial consonant of'a 
paradigmatic prefix, becomes Nav. h-, S. C. k-, and g- in the other South- 
ern Athapaskan languages (§§9, 15). A similar distinction must be made 
between initial stem consonants and final stem consonants. Nav. d-, in the 
initial stem position, corresponds to d- in the other Southern Athapaskan 
languages, but Nav. and S. G. final -d correspond to final zero in Chiri- 
cahua, Mescalero, Lipan, and Kiowa Apache, and to final glottal stop in 
Jicarilla ($21). 
INITIAL CONSONANTS OF THE STEM SYLLABLE 

2. Ath. *m- (*b-?) > Nav., S.C., Chir., Mesc., Jic., Lip., K.A. b-, m-. 

Athapaskan had apparently only one bilabial consonant which becomes 
m- in Hupa, Sarcee, and other dialects and b- in Wailaki, Kato, and Mat- 
tole. In the Southern Athapaskan languages, the majority of the stems 
have b-; m- appears in relatively few stems. 

Nav., S.C., K.A. -bid stomach; Jic. -bi?; Mesc., Lip., Chir. -bi; Mat. 
-bi’t; Hupa -mit; Wail. -bit; Sar. -mi?; Chip. -bér. 

Nav., S.C., Chir. -ma‘s, -ma*z to roll (something); Mesc. -ma‘s, 
Jic., Lip. -mas, -mas; K.A. -mas, -ma’s; Mat. -ba's, -ba’s coil a rope. 

Kiowa Apache sometimes has m- corresponding to b- in the other 
Southern Athapaskan languages: Nav., S.C., Chir. -biz, -biz to braid; Mesc. 
-biZ, -biz; Jic., Lip. -biS, -bi8; K.A. -miS, -mi8. 

3. Ath. *t->Nav., S.C., Chir., Mesc. t-; Jic., Lip. k-; K.A. k- (before 
the vowels a and 0), é- (before the vowels e and i). 

Nav. Si-ta-? my forehead; Chir. Si-té; Mesc. §j-taé; S.C. 8f-t4?; Jic. 
Sj-k4?; Lip. Si-k4?; K.A. 5j--ka?. 

Nav. -ta-? father; S.C., Chir., Mesc. -ta°; Jic. -ka?-é-; Hupa, Wail., 
Mat. -ta?; Sar. -ta?; Chip. -ta. 

Nav., Chir., Mesc. t6 water; S.C. té-; Jic., Lip. k6; K.A. k6:; Sar. té; 
Chip. tu. 

3 Cf. Fang-Kuei Li, Mutiole, pp. 6-7, and Fang-Kuei Li, Chipewyan Consonants, p. 430 
and pp. 459-60. 

4 The orthography employed is strictly phonemic. The symbols used are those recom- 
mended in Vol. 66, No. 6 of the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, 1916, with the changes 
suggested by George Herzog and others in the American Anthropologist, Vol. 36, pp. 629-31, 
1934. Because some of the recommmended symbols are not available, the following substitu- 
tions have been made: front palatal g is represented with the breve above rather than below 
the character (§§6 and 9), and nasalized low toned e, o, and u are written with the grave accent 
following instead of directly over the vowel (§§7, 26, and 28). 
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Nav., S.C., Chir., Mesc. -tél to be wide; Jic. -két; Lip. -kit; K.A. 
Mat. -te'l, -tel; Sar. -ta'l; Chip. -tél. 

Nav. -té-h, -tj fo handle a living being; Chir., Mesc. -té-, -tj; S.C. -té, 
-tj'; Jic. -ké-, -kj; Lip. -ki-, -kj; K.A. -éés, -&-; Hupa -tiw, -tin (-te’n); 
Mat. -tix, -tin (-te’n); Wail. -teS, -tin; Sar. -tah, -ti(n-) ; Chip. -tdih, -tj-. 

4. Ath. *n-> Nav. n-; S.C., Chir., Mesc., Jic., Lip. "d-; K.A. d-. 

Nav. -na?-i enemy; S.C., Chir., Mesc., Jic., Lip. -"da?; K.A. -da?-éi; 
Chip. 

Nav. -na‘? eye; S.C. -"da:; Chir., Mesc., Lip. -"da-; Jic. -"da°; K.A. 
-da:?; Hupa, Wail. -na*?; Mat. -na?, -na’g-; Chip. -naya. 

Nav. di-né person; S.C. nh-"dé; Chir. "dé; Mesc. n-"dé; Jic. di-"dé; 
Lip. di-"di; K.A. dj--dé; Chip. -né. 

Nav. to be tall; S.C., Chir. -"dé:z; Mesc. -"dé-z; Jic. -"dé's; Lip. 
-"dis; K.A. -dés; Mat. -ne’s; Sar. -na-z; Chip. -néé. 

5. Ath. *k->Nav., S.C., Chir., Mesc., Jic., Lip. k-; K.A. k- (before the 
vowels a and o), é- (before the vowels e and i). 

Nav. -kach, -k4 to handle something in a container; S.C. -ka-, -k4°; Chir., 
Mesc., Lip. -ka-, -k4; Jic. -kai, -k4; K.A. -ka-, -k4°; Hupa -xahw (-xa-w), 
-xan (-xa‘n); Mat. -ka‘x, -kan (-ka‘n); Wail. -kaS, -kan; Sar. -kah, -k4(n-); 
Chip. -kaih, -ka. 

Nav. ké-, -ké*? foot, shoe; S.C. -ké-; Chir., Mesc., Jic. ké, -ké'; 
Lip. ki, -ki-; K.A. -éé:-; Chip. ke, -ké; Mat., Wail. -ke?, Hupa xe’-, -xe?; 
Kato -k¥e?; Sar. -ka?. 

6. Ath. *g-, *k-, and *k->Nav., S.C., Chir., Mesc., Jic., Lip., K.A 
z-, c-, and ¢-, respectively. 

The Southern Athapaskan group is most clearly distinguished from the 
other Athapaskan languages by its treatment of these sounds. In Hupa and 
Wailaki the primitive Athapaskan sounds are preserved, in Mattole they 
become 7-, ¢-, and ¢-, respectively, and in Chipewyan and Sarcee they go 
to Z-, ¢-, and é-, respectively. 

Nav., S.C. -zid ther: ts fear; Chir., Lip., K.A. -zi; Jic. -zi?; Mat. -Zih 
(-Zid), -Zid to be afraia, Hupa, Wail. -gid, -Zid; Chip. -Zér, -Zér, Sar. -Zi?(d-), 
-Zi?(d-). 

Nav., S.C., Chir. -cé’s, -cd°z to handle a fabric-like object; Mesc., -cé’s, 
-cd°z; Jic., Lip. -cés, -cd’s; K.A. -cé's, -cd’s; Mat. -Go's, -¢o"s; Hupa -kohs, 
-kohs; Wail. -kos, -kos; Chip. -é06. 

Nav. -Cil, -¢il to break; S.C., Jic., Lip. -¢cil, -cit; Mat. fo split 
with the hand; Hupa -kit, -kil tear, rip a skin; Chip. -Sar. -éal, 


7. Ath. *x->Nav., S.C., Chir., Mesc., Jic., Lip. s-; K.A. 5-. 
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Nav. sin song; S.C., Chir., Mesc., Jic., Lip. si, K.A. 8]; Chip. §3n; Mat. 
-xin-. 

Nav. wart; S.C. venereal disease; Chir., Mesc., Jic., Lip. 
wart; Chip. 

8. Ath. *y >Nav., S.C., Chir., Mesc., Jic., Lip. y- (before the vowels 
a and o), y- (before the vowels e and i); K.A. 2-. 

Nav., Chir., Mesc., Jic., Lip. ya sky; S.C. ya; Mat. ya’ cloud. 

Nav., S.C., Jic. ya°?, -ya™louse; Chir., Mesc., Lip. -ya?; K.A. Za’, 
-2a?; Chip. ya; Mat. ya?-; Sar. ya?. 

Nav., S.C., Chir., Mesc., Jic. -yé? son; Lip. -yi?-{; K.A. -24?-4-; Chip. 
bi-yésé; Sar. 

Nav. vyih, -yih breath, spirit; Jic. yih, -yihi; K.A. h4-di-zis breath; Chip. 
-yiy-. 

Nav., S.C., Jic. yo°?, bead; Chir., Lip. yo", -yd?; K.A. 20°?, -28?; 
Chip. yu, -yuwe clothing, material implements. 

9. The following Athapaskan initial stem consonants, *d-, *t-, *g-, 
*X-, and *?-, remain unchanged in the Southern Athapaskan languages. 

It is apparent from the preceding paragraphs that the initial consonants 
of the stem in Southern Athapaskan are fairly representative of the primi- 
tive Athapaskan system. The most important divergence is in the develop- 
ment of the primitive Athapaskan front palatal stops *g-, *k-, and *k-. 
These sounds, preserved in Hupa and Wailaki of the Pacific Coast group, 
and becoming 2-, ¢-, and é-, respectively, in Chipewyan and Sarcee, fall 
together in all the Southern Athapaskan languages with the Athapaskan 
dental affricatives *z-, *c-, and *é- ($6). 

We may infer from this that the Southern Athapaskan languages are 
divergent descendants of a single homogeneous primitive form. This infer- 
ence is further borne out by the development of Ath. *m-, *x-, and *y- 
(§§2, 7, and 8). 

The development of Ath. *t- (i.e., Nav., S.C., Chir., Mesc. t-; Jic., Lip. 
k-; K.A. k-, €-; see $3) provides an important criterion distinguishing two 
groups of Southern Athapaskan languages. The primitive language of the 
Western group (i.e., Navaho, San Carlos, Chiricahua, and Mescalero) pre- 
served Ath. *t-, whereas that of the Eastern group (Jicarilla, Lipan, and 
Kiowa Apache) confused Ath.*t- with Ath. *k-(§ §3, 5). It will also be noted 
that Kiowa Apache may be differentiated from Jicarilla and Lipan by its 
treatment of both Ath. *t- and Ath. *k-. 

The shift of Ath. *n- to Nav. n-; S.C., Chir., Mesc., Jic., Lip. "d-; 
K.A. d- is obviously later than that of Ath. *t- to k- in the languages of the 
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Eastern group. The fact that Navaho has preserved Ath. *n- and that, in 
Kiowa Apache, Ath. *n- has gone to d-, suggests an early separation of 
these two languages from the Western and Eastern groups, respectively. 
The similarity of development in the remainder of the languages may be 
due either to parallel development or to later contact between certain 
members of the Eastern and Western groups. 

To summarize, the development of the initial stem consonants indicates, 
first, a basic homogeneity of the Southern Athapaskan languages; secondly, 
an early division of the primitive Southern Athapaskan speech community 
into an Eastern and a Western group; and, finally, that Kiowa Apache and 
Navaho were the first of the modern tribes to break off from the Eastern 
and Western groups, respectively. 


INITIAL CONSONANTS OF THE PREFIX SYLLABLE 

10. We have already stated (§1) that Southern Athapaskan prefixes 
are of two types: derivational prefixes and paradigmatic prefixes.’ This dis- 
tinction has phonological importance in that an initial prefix consonant 
may have two distinct developments if it occurs in both kinds of prefix. 
Thus, for example, Ath. *x-, in derivational prefixes such as Nav. ha- 
out (of an enclosed space), becomes h- in all the Southern Athapaskan lan- 
guages whereas, in paradigmatic _,refixes, it becomes Nav. h-, S.C. k-, Chir., 
Mesc., Jic., Lip., K.A. g- (§15). 

The initial consonants of derivational prefixes are almost as numerous 
as the initial stem consonants and have essentially the same development. 
Initial consonants of paradigmatic prefixes, on the other hand, are very 
few in number and, because these prefixes frequently coalesce, are subject 
to weakening of consonantal articulation and loss. 

11. Ath. *m- (*b- ?) > Nav., S.C., Chir., Mesc., Jic., Lip., K.A. b-. 

The only prefix illustrating this correspondence is the third person 
pronominal prefix. Nav., S.C., Chir., Mesc., Jic., Lip., K.A. bi-; Mat. bi- 
his; Sar. mi-. 

12. Ath. *t- in derivational prefixes has the same development as the 
stem initial (§3). 

In paradigmatic prefixes, Ath. *t- weakens to d- in all the Southern 
Athapaskan languages. 

Nav., S.C., Chir., Mesc., Jic., Lip., K.A. di- inceptive prefix; Mat. di-, 
de--; Wail., Hupa ti-, te--. Kato te-; Chip. te-; Sar. di-. 

13. Ath. *n- in derivational prefixes is retained in all the Southern 
Athapaskan languages. 


5 Cf. Fang-Kuei Li, Chipewyan Consonants, pp. 459-60. 
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Nav. na- about, here and there; S.C., Chir., Mesc., Jic., Lip., K.A. nav-; 
Mat. na-, na‘- indefinite or continuous movement; Hupa na‘- indefinite 
motion. ‘ 

In paradigmatic prefixes, Ath. *n->Nav., S.C., Chir., Mesc. n-; Jic., 
Lip. "d-; K.A. d-. 

Nav., S.C., Chir., Mesc. ni- completive perfective prefix; Jic., Lip. "di-; 
K.A. di-; Mat. ni- momentaneous perfective; Chip. nj- perfective; Hupa nin-. 
14. Ath. *k- becomes ?- in all the Southern Athapaskan languages. 

Nav. ’a- indefinite object pronoun; S.C., Chir., Mesc., Jic., Lip., K.A. 
Mat. ?i-, y-; Hupa ki-; Chip. Sar. i-. 

15. Ath. *x- in derivational prefixes weakens to h- in all the Southern 
Athapaskan languages. 

Nav., S.C., Chir., Mesc., Jic., Lip., K.A. ha- out (of an enclosed space); 
Mat. ga-; Sar. xa- out; Hupa xa°-; Kato ka-, Chip. x4-. 

In paradigmatic prefixes, Ath. *x->S. Ath. *k->Nav. h-; S.C. k-, 
Chir., Mesc., Jic., Lip., K.A. g-. 

Nav. ha-, ho- place, time pronoun; S.C. ko-; Chir., Mesc., Jic., Lip., 
K.A. go-; Mat. g¥o-; Sar. gu-; Wail. ki-; Chip. ho-. 

16. Ath. *y-, in paradigmatic prefixes,®°> Nav. y-; Chir., Mesc., S.C., 
Jic., Lip. h-; K.A. y-. 

Nav. yi- perfective prefix, third person; Chir. hé--; Mesc., Lip. hd--; ba 
S.C., Jic. hj--; K.A. yj--; Mat. yin-; Hupa win-; Sar. yi-. 

Nav. yi- progressive prefix; Chir., Mesc., Lip. ho-; S.C., Jic. hi-; K.A. 

vi-; Mat. yi-; Hupa wi-; Sar. yi-. 

17. Ath. *h-, in paradigmatic prefixes, > Nav. y-, Chir., Mesc., S.C., 
Jic., Lip., K.A. h-. 

Nav. yi- peg prefix;’ Chir., Mesc., S.C., Jic., Lip., K.A. hi-; Hupa %i-; 
Chip. he-; Sar. i-. 

18. Ath. *é-, in derivational prefixes, is retained in all the Southern 
Athapaskan languages. 

Nav., S.C., Chir., Mesc., Jic., Lip., K.A. d- (to go) out; Mat. Zi-, Ze’-, 

-’Zi-, out of, out; Hupa ée--, 

In paradigmatic prefixes, Ath. *¢->Nav., Chir. Z-; Mesc., S.C., Jic., 
Lip., K.A. é-. 

Nav., Chir. Zi- third person subject pronoun; S.C., Mesc., Jic., Lip., K.A. 

® In derivational prefixes, it is retained in all the Southern Athapaskan languages. 

? This prefix is found in the imperfective paradigm of verbs having no derivational pre- 
fixes. It occurs: in the first person singular and dual of intransitive verbs, in the first person te 


singular and dual of transitive verbs with third person objects, and in the third person singular 
of intransitive verbs. 
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éi-; Mat. Zi-, -’Zi- third person indefinite subject; Sar. ¢i-; Hupa &-, -?-; 
Chip. ¢e-, -ze- (contracted from ¢ée-+-ne- or de-). 

19. Ath. *d-, *k-, *k-, *y-, *s-, *c-, *t-, *A-, and *?- in deriva- 
tional prefixes, and *y-, *s-, and *8- in paradigmatic prefixes remain un- 
changed in the Southern Athapaskan languages. 

The development of Ath. *m-, *t-, *K-, and *x- (in derivational prefixes) 
confirm our conclusions of section 9 with regard to the homogeneity of the 
Southern Athapaskan languages. Similarly, the development of Ath. *n- 
(see $13) supports the classification of the modern languages into a West- 
ern and an Eastern group. 

From Ath. *x-> Nav. h-, S.C. k-, Chir., Mesc., Jic., Lip., K.A. g-, we 
may infer a development Ath. *x->S. Ath. *k-.§ This was presumably 
retained in the Western group and the modern Navaho, San Carlos, Chiri- 
cahua, and Mescalero forms represent various degrees of weakening from 
it. In the Eastern group, the weakened form g- probably occurred earlier. 

In the case of Ath. *é->Nav., Chir. 2-; $.C., Mesc., Jic., Lip., K.A. é, 
it is clear that weakening has occurred only in Navaho and Chiricahua. 
In view of the evidence for the early dissociation of Navaho from the 
Western group, it is likely that this single similarity between Navaho and 
Chiricahua is due to parallel development. 

The development of Ath. *y- (see §16), as in the case of Ath. *n- in the 
initial stem position (see § §4, 9), suggests that Navaho and Kiowa Apache 
broke off from the Western and Eastern groups, respectively, at a relatively 
early date. The similarity of development in the other languages is prob- 
ably due to contacts of a later date. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that the evidence presented in sections 
11 to 18, in the majority of cases, further substantiates the conclusions 
arrived at in section 9. The few exceptions, which are not numerous 
enough to suggest an alternative hypothesis, can be explained in terms of 
those conclusions. 


FINAL CONSONANTS OF THE STEM SYLLABLE 


20. The final consonants of the stem syllable differ from those occurring 
as initials of stems and prefixes in four important respects: 

a. The finals are generally fewer in number. In Chiricahua, for ex- 
ample, only -h, -?, -s, -z, -8, -2, -t, and -l occur regularly in the final posi- 
tion. 

b. The finals reveal a greater divergence of development. Compare, for 
example, sections 22 and 7, 24 and 15. 


® Cf. Fang-Kuei Li, Mattole, §34. 
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c. Final consonants often alternate between a voiceless and voiced, 
semi-syllabic consonant. Such alternations (referred to as light and heavy 
forms, respectively) seem to have resulted from a vocalic suffix which was 
added to the light form in primitive Athapaskan.°® 

d. Doubled consonants, e.g., consonant plus glottal stop and -n plus -d, 
may occur in the final stem position.” 

21. Ath. *-d (light and heavy) >Nav., S.C. -d; Chir., Mesc., Lip., 
K.A. zero; Jic. -?. 

Nav., S.C. -zi-d, -zid to become; Chir., Mesc., Lip. -zi, -zi; Jic. -zi?, zi?; 
K.A. -zi:, -zi; Chip. -é3r, -éar; Sar. -zi? (d-), -zi? (or -zid); Mat. -cih 
(-cid)," -cid; Hupa, Wail. -sid, -sid. 

Nav., S.C. -y6é'd, -yé'd to drive (animals); Chir., Mesc., Lip. -yé, 
Jic. -yéh (read -y6? ?), -yd:?; K.A. -26, -2°; Chip. -yir, Sar. -y"a?(d-), 
-y"ti?(d-); Mat. -yovh (-yord), -yord. 

Nav., S.C. -cé-d, -cd-d to seize; Chir., Mesc., Lip. -c6, -cd°; Jic. -cd?, 
-cd'?; Chip. -éu, -éu; Sar. -é0?(d-), -éu?(d-); Mat. -éoh (-é0d), -éod. 

In Chiricahua, Mescalero, Lipan, and Jicarilla, the heavy -d has, in 
the following examples, been preserved by the retention of an original 
vocalic suffix or in old compounds. 

Nav. lid, -lid smoke, S.C. tid, -tid; Chir., Mesc. hi, -lid-é; Jic. ti?, -lid-i; 
Lip. li, -tid-; Chip. 13r; Sar. Ath; Mat. tih; Hupa tid. 

Nav. -Za'd leg; Chir. -Z4d-é; Mesc., Lip. -Z4d-i; S.C. -Zad; Jic. -Zad-i; 
K.A. -Z4°; Chip. -zar-é; Mat. -Za-d-e?. 

Ath. *-d+? (light and heavy) falls together with Ath. *-d. 

Nav., S.C. -zid liver; Chir., Mesc., Lip. -zi; Jic. -zi?; Chip. -64r; Mat. 
-ci’l; Hupa -sit; Sar. -zi?. 

Nav., S.C. -kad, -kad to sew; Jic. -ka?, -ka?; Lip., K.A. -ka, -ka; Sar. 
-ka?(d-), -ka?(d-); Mat. -ka’l, -ka’d. 

Nav., S.C. -gid knee; Mesc. -gdd-i; Jic. -gd?; Lip. -gd; Chip. -g*ér; 
Mat. -g*o’t; Hupa -g*ot. 

Nav., S.C., K.A. -bid stomach; Chir. -bi, -bid-; Mesc. -bi or -bid-i; 
Jic. -bi?-i; Lip. -bi; Chip. bdr; Mat. -bi’t; Sar. -mi?; Hupa -mit; Wail. -bit. 

22. Ath. *-x : *-y>Nav. -h : -?; S.C. -h : zero; Chir., Mesc., Lip., K.A. 
-§ : zero; Jic. -ih : -i (-h : zero, when the stem vowel is € or i). 

Nav. -Zah, -Za°? to handle a mass; Chir., Mesc. -Z4°3, -Za°; S.C. -Zah, 
-Za°; Jic. -Z4ih, -Zai; Lip. -Z48, -Za°; K.A. -Z4°5, Chip. -zaih, 
to handle grain-like objects; Mat. -Za°S, -Za°Z; Sar. -zah, -Za‘Z. 

*See Fang-Kuei Li, Chipewyan Consonants, §60. 
© See Fang-Kuei Li, Chipewyan Consonants, §61-64. 

4 Stems in parentheses are relative forms of the stems preceding. 
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Nav. -?ah to handle a round object; S.C., Chir., Mesc., Lip. -%4°; Jic. 
-"ai; K.A. (or -?4°); Chip. -?4ih; Mat. Sar. -?&h; Hupa -?ahw. 

Nav. -té-h to handle a living being; S.C., Chir., Mesc. -té-; Jic. -ké’; 
Lip. K.A. Hupa -tiw; Mat. -tix; Wail. -teS; Chip. -tdih; Sar. 
-tah. 

Nav. -nith, -ni:? fo apply one’s fingers; Jic. -nth, -ni- to move hands; 
Chip. -ni, -niy 4o push (with hands) ; Sar. -nth, -ni-Z to do with one’s hand. 

23. Ath. *-x+? : *-y+?>Nav., S.C., Jic. -h : -?; Chir., Mesc., Lip., 
K.A. zero. 

Nav. -té-h, -ti? éo string; S.C., Jic. -téh, -fi?; Chir., Mesc. -fé, -fi; Lip. 
-ti, -ti; Chip. -t3ih, -tiy; Hupa -tik, -tik to tighten rope. 

Nav., S.C. -ti?, -ti? to talk; Chir., Mesc. -ti, -:i; Jic. -ki?, -ki?; Lip. -ki, 
-ki; K.A. -é, Chip. -tdi, -tai. 

24. Ath. *-x : *+y>Nav. -h : -?; Chir., Mesc., Lip., K.A. zero; S.C., 
Jic. -h : zero. 

Nav. -ba‘h, -ba-? to go to war; Chir., Mesc., Lip. -ba°; K.A. -ba’, 
-ba’; S.C., Jic. -bah, -ba-; Chip. -ba, -béy; Sar. -méh, (-mag-); Mat. 
-bah, -bay; Wail. -bah, -bah; Hupa -mah, -maw. 

Nav. -dé-h, -dé:? fo clean out; Chir., Mesc., Lip. -da, -da-; S.C., Jic. 
-déh, -dé-; Chip. -dé, -dé; Sar. -dah, -da-i; Mat. -deh, -diy; Hupa -deh, -diw. 

Nav. -lé-h, to do; Chir., Mesc., Lip. K.A. -la°; $.C., Jic. -léh, 
-la’; Chip. -lé, -l4; Sar. -l4, -la?(g-); Mat. -leh, -lay; Wail. -leh, -lah; Hupa 
-leh, -law. 

25. Ath. *-x+? : *-y+?>Nav. -? (-g-); Chir., Mesc., Lip. -?; S.C. -g; 
Jic. -i? or -?; K.A. -h(?). 

Nav., Chir., Mesc. -ta?, -ta? to count; S.C. -tag, -tag; Jic. -kai?, -kai?; 
Lip. -ka?, -ka?; K.A. -kah, -kah; Chip. -t4, Sar. -ta-i, -ta-i; Mat. -ta’x, 
-ta’g. 

Nav. -€0’, -cdg- genitals, testicles; Chir., Jic. -€? penis; S.C. -cdg; 
Chip. -céy to be round ; Mat. -to’g” testicles. 

26. Ath. *-n (light and heavy) > Nav. zero (stem vowel nasalized) : -n; 
S.C., Chir., Mesc., Jic., Lip., K.A. zero (stem vowel nasalized). 

Nav., Chir., Mesc., Jic. -26 to be good; S.C., K.A. -26°; Chip. -zy'; 
Mat. -x”on Hupa -won; Wail. -Son. 

Nav., Chir., Mesc. Jic., Lip. Zj day; S.C., K.A. 2°; Chip. -zj, -zin-e; 
Mat. -Zin (-Zi'n) to be daylight. 

Nav. -Zin to be black; Chir., Mesc., S.C., Jic., Lip., K.A. -Zj; Chip. 
-zdn; Mat. -xin. 

Nav. -zin to think; S.C., Chir., Mesc., Jic., Lip., K.A. -zj; Sar. -zi-n, 
-zi'n; Mat. -si'n, -si’’n, -si"l, Hupa -sin (-sin), -sin’ (-se’n). 
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27. Ath. *-n+? (light and heavy). In all the Southern Athapaskan 
languages the -n disappears and leaves a nasalized stem vowel. The -? is 
preserved in Navaho and Jicarilla and is lost in the other languages. ge 

Nav. -k4-? to burn; Chir., Mesc., Lip. -ka, S.C., -ka-, Jic. -k4?, Mat. 

-kan’ (-ka’’n); Sar. -ka(n-),-ka(n-); Chip. -kaih, -ka-. 

Nav. -bj-? to pick; Chir., Mesc., Lip. -bj; Jic. -bj?; Sar. -mi(n-). 

Nav. -bj?, -bj? to butld a (new) hogan; S.C. bi, -bj covering of wickiup; 
Jic. gds-bj? wickiup, corral; Lip., K.A. gd-s-bj brush enclosure; Mat. -bin’ 
(-be’n), -bin’ (-be’n) to build a house ; Hupa -min’ (-me’n). 

Nav. -ta°? leaf; Chir., Mesc., S.C., Jic., Lip., K.A. -ta°; Hupa ki-tan’; 
Mat. -tan’; Chip. 

28. Ath. *-n+d, *-n+x, *-n+s, *-n+5, and *-n+1 develop in Southern 
Athapaskan just as Ath. *-d, *-x, *-s, *-5, and *-l, respectively, except that 
the stem vowel is nasalized.” 

Nav., S.C. -Zj-d, -Zi'd to jump quickly; Chir., Mesc., Lip. -2Zj, -Zj; Jic. 

Nav. his nose; Chir., Mesc., bi-¢; S.C. bi-éh; Jic. Lip. 
bi-éj§, K.A. bj--éj-8; Chip. -ficjh; Mat. -n¢ix; Hupa -né*iw. 

Nav., S.C., Chir., Mesc. -ba-s, -b4-z fo roll; Jic., Lip. -ba-s, -b4s; K.A. 
-ba’s, -b4:s; Hupa -mahs (-ma‘s); Mat. -ba's, -ba’s; Wail. -bas; Chip. -ba@, 


= 
-baé. 
Nav., S.C., Chir. -k6°Z to be sour; Mesc. -k6°z; Jic., Lip. -k68; K.A. 
-k6°Z-€; Chip. -ky'z; Mat. -ko’’Z sweet. 
Nav. -j-l, -?jt to copulate; Chir. -?j-t, -?j-1; S.C. -?j-t; Jic., Lip. -?jt. 
29. Ath. *-s : *-z and *-s+? : *-z+? fall together in Southern Atha- 
paskan : Nav., Chir., S.C. -s :-z, Mesc. -s : -z; Jic., Lip., K.A. -s. 
Nav., S.C., Chir., Mesc., Jic., Lip., K.A. bis river bank; Mat. bis; Chip. 
-béé- in tdlbedé river bank ; Sar. mis; Hupa mis. 
Nav., Chir., S.C. -c6é°s, -cd°z to handle a fabric-like object; Mesc. -cé’s, 
-cd°z, Jic., Lip. -cés, -cd's, K.A. -cérs, -cd°s, Chip. -é05; Sar. -ciis, 
-cu'z; Mat. -Go's, -Go’s; Hupa -kohs, -kohs; Wail. -kos, -kos. 
Nav., S.C. -ma’s, -ma's, -m4‘z fo roll; Chir. -ma-s, -m4-z; Mesc. -ma’s, 
-ma*z; Jic. -ma’s, -mas; Lip. -mas, -mds; K.A. -ma’s, -md-s; Mat. -ba's, 
-ba's to coil a rope. 
Nav., Chir., Mesc., S.C., Jic., Lip. -zis sack; K.A. -zis blanket; Chip. 
-6€0 skin bag; Mat. -ce’s skin; Hupa -sic. 
Nav., Chir., S.C. -Kiz to be hard; Mesc. -Kiz; Jic., Lip., K.A. -Ais; Chip. 
-héd; Mat. -Ke’c; Hupa -Aié. 


Nav. -ké's, -kiz to crack; Mat. -ke’c, -ke’c. 


2 See §$§$21, 22, 29, 30, and 31. 
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30. Ath. *-5 : *-2 and *-5+? : *-Z+? fall together in Southern Atha- 
paskan : Nav., S.C., Chir. -8 : -2; Mesc. -8 : -Z; Jic., Lip., K.A. -3. 

Nav., S.C., Chir., Mesc., Lip., K.A. x08 thorn; Jic. yd3; Chip. xds; Mat. 
-kox”-; Sar. xis. 

Nav., Chir. GZ, firewood; Mesc. GZ; S.C. Jic., Lip., 
K.A. &8; Chip. céz; Mat. &i8; Hupa é*iz. 

Nav. -ZiZ, -2iZ to draw in (by breathing, sucking); Jic., K.A. -2i8, -Zi8 
to sip; Chip. -23z, -z3z; Sar. -zi-z, -zi'z; Mat. -xix, -xix; Hupa -wiw, -wiw. 

Nav. bé'S, -bé-Z knife, metal; Chir. bé-5, -béz-2; Mesc. bé-5, -béZ-é:; 
S.C. -biz; Jic. béS, -béZ-i; Lip. K.A. bé-S, -bé-5; Chip. bés; Sar. 
mas. 

Nav., S.C., Chir. -bé-Z, -bé-Z to boil ; Mesc. -bé-Z, -bé-Z; Jic. -béS, -bés: 
Lip. -bi8, -biS; K.A. -bé-5, -bé-5; Chip. -béz, -béz; Sar. -m4-z, -m4-z; Hupa 
-mehZ (-me*Z). 

Nav. has-KiS mud; Chir., Mesc., S.C., Jic., K.A. gos-Kis; Chip. -hés; 
Sar. -hi-z to be swampy; gidi-i-hié-{ swamp. 

Nav., S.C., Chir., Mesc., Jic., Lip., K.A. 548 bear; Chip. sas. 

31. Ath. *-t : *-l and *-1+? : *-1+? fall together in Southern Atha- 
paskan : Nav., S.C., Chir., Mesc. -1 : -l; Jic., Lip., K.A. -4. 

Nav., S.C., Chir., Mesc., Jic., Lip., K.A. bit sleep; Sar. mit; Chip. bét; 
Hupa mil. 

Nav., S.C. xat stick; Mesc., Lip., Jic. -xat; Chip. xat, -yal; Sar. xal; 
Mat. kal. 

Nav. -¢it, -cil break; Jic., Lip. -cit, -¢it; Chip. -éut, to burst; Sar. 
fo tear; Mat. et, to split with the hand; Hupa -kil, -kil. 

Nav., S.C., Chir., Mesc. -ya't, -ya'l to beat with a stick; Jic., Lip., K.A. 
-ya'l, -ya't; Mat. -ga‘l, -ga°’1; Hupa -wal, -wak to throw a club, a long stick. 

32. The outstanding feature of the Southern Athapaskan treatment of 
the final stem consonant is the weakening, loss, and consequent confusion 
of Ath. *-d, *-x, *-x+?, *-x, and *-x+? (§§21-25). This process is most 
marked in the languages of the Eastern group; in the Western group, both 
Navaho and San Carlos are relatively conservative compared to Chiri- 
cahua and Mescalero (see particularly §§21, 23, and 25). 

Within the Southern Athapaskan stock Chiricahua and Mescalero of 
the Western group show a surprising similarity to Lipan and Kiowa Apache 
of the Eastern group in the treatment of the above mentioned finals. In 
view of the evidence of the initial consonants of both stem and prefix, 
however, it must be concluded that these similarities are due to parallel 
development rather than to a common history. Furthermore, the fact that 
the few remaining speakers of Lipan have lived with the Mescalero for the 
past twenty or thirty years and now speak Mescalero oftener than they 
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do their own language has perhaps helped to bring about this similarity. 
In the same way, the long residence of the Chiricahua in Oklahoma follow- 
ing their release by the government may have led to dialectic borrowing 
between Chiricahua and Kiowa Apache. 

The treatment of Ath. *-s, *-5, and *-t again confirms the division of the 
Southern Athapaskan languages into an Eastern and a Western group 
(§§29-31). The languages of the Western group preserve a reflex of the 
distinction between the light and heavy forms of these consonants, whereas 
in the Eastern group this distinction has almost completely disappeared. 

It may be concluded, then, that the treatment of Athapaskan final con- 
sonants in Southern Athapaskan confirms in general our inference as to 
the former homogeneity of the Southern Athapaskan languages. Our in- 
ferences as to the later development of the Southern Athapaskan languages 
are not so clearly confirmed, however. This is probably due to the fact that 
the finals are more susceptible to change than are the initial consonants 
and are therefore the more likely to have been influenced by the dialectical 
borrowings incident to the recent contacts of the modern Southern Atha- 
paskan speaking tribes. 

33. Taking the total evidence into consideration, we may set up the 
following classification as representing the probable historical development 
of the Southern Athapaskan languages after their separation from the 
Athapaskan languages of the north. 


I. The Western Group 
A. Navaho 
B. San Carlos-Chiricahua-Mescalero 
1. The San Carlos Group 
San Carlos proper, White Mountain, Cibecue, Southern Tonto, and 
Northern Tonto™ 
2. Chiricahua-Mescalero 
a. Chiricahua 
b. Mescalero 
II. The Eastern Group 
A. Jicarilla-Lipan 
1. Jicarilla 
2. Lipan 
B. Kiowa Apache 


13 These are the five ethnic divisions of the Western Apache established by Goodwin (see 
Grenville Goodwin: The Social Divisions and Economic Life of the Western Apache, American 
Anthropologist Vol. 37, pp. 55-64, 1935). I have linguistic material only on the San Carlos 
proper but I have been told that the languages of the other four groups differ only slightly from 
San Carlos and can be understood without difficulty by San Carlos speaking people. 
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MAYA AND MEXICAN SWEAT 
HOUSES! By FRANK M. CRESSON, JR. 


HE question of whether the ancient Maya used sweat houses has been 

raised by excavations conducted by the University Museum, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, at Piedras Negras, Guatemala. Recent work at 
this Old Empire Maya ruin has brought to light a series of stone masonry 
buildings having a combination of unusual features and differing markedly 
from the temples and palaces found there. That the structures under con- 
sideration were used as sweat houses was first suggested by Dr Sylvanus 
G. Morley of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. The purpose of this 
paper is to confirm this identification by comparing these Piedras Negras 
buildings to actual sweat houses in the highlands of central Mexico, which 
are used by the Indians at the present time for steam baths. In spite of the 
distance between the two areas, both in space and in time, the similarities 
in a number of features indicate that these Maya buildings served the same 
purpose. Accounts from some of the early historians regarding the con- 
struction and use of sweat houses in highland Mexico show that they have 
changed very little since the coming of the white people, while more recent 
investigators report the occurrence of modern sweat houses in other parts 
of Mexico and the Maya area. 


THE PIEDRAS NEGRAS BUILDINGS 

At Piedras Negras, in the northwestern corner of Guatemaia, eight 
buildings of the type in question have so far been identified. On the Mu- 
seum’s map of the ruins,” they are designated as Structures J-17 and N-1 in 
the West Group, O-4 and P-7 in the East Group, and R-13, S-2, S-4, and 
S-19 in the South Group. Only two of these, Structures P-7 and N-1, have 
been completely excavated, but two more, J-17 and S-2, have been partialiy 
cleared; and in the case of each of the remaining four, an excavation up to 
the front of the doorway has disclosed several of the most characteristic 
features. 

In the article An Unusual Type of Building in the Maya Old Empire 
Satterthwaite summarizes our present knowledge of these buildings.’ For 


1 Condensed from a Master’s Thesis at the University of Pennsylvania. The writer is 
indebted to Mr Linton Satterthwaite, Jr for many helpful suggestions in the preparation of 
this paper; also to Dr J. Alden Mason for certain bibliographical references, and to Miss 
Tatiana Proskouriakoff for help in making the drawings. 

2 Mason and Satterthwaite, Piedras Negras Preliminary Papers, No. 1; also in Morley 
Thirty-nine Maps, pl. 202. 

* See bibliography; see also Satterthwaite, Notes on Fourth and Fifth Expeditions, where 
they are referred to as ‘““Type X”’ buildings, and Mason, Mexican and Mayan Sweat-Baths. 
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this reason it will be necessary only to mention briefly their principal 
elements before describing the Mexican sweat houses. 

Figure 1 is a plan of Structure N-1, excavated by Mr Satterthwaite and 
the writer. It is typical of the whole group and shows a small rectangular 
room, the “‘central chamber,” surrounded on the sides and front by a large 
outer room. Plate 2A shows the front of the central chamber of Structure 
P-7, which is the best preserved of the eight buildings and the only one with 
the roof still standing. The central chamber is small and low with respect 
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Fic. 1. Plan of Structure N-1, Piedras Negras, Guatemala. 


to other buildings. Interior dimensions in the three known cases vary from 
3.30 m. to 4.80 m. in length and from 2.15 m. to 3.20 m. in width. Although 
the corbel-vaulted roof of Structure P-7 reaches a height of 2.95 m. in the 
center, it begins its slope only 1.00 m. above the floor. The only door- 
way to the central chamber is always very low and narrow: from .90 m. to 
1.13 m. high and from .70 m. to .89 m. wide. Each of the eight examples has 
a@ massive, uncarved, stone lintel, the dimensions of which average 1.50 m. 
by .76 m. by .34 m. 

Against the rear wall of the central room is a rectangular construction 
showing evidences of fire. The stones are very soft, cracked, and scaled, 
while the mortar between them is unusually soft and disintegrated. This 
“fire chamber” in Structure N-1 has interior dimensions of about 1.15 m. 
by .90 m. Its doorway is .70 m. wide and .83 m. high and has a stone lintel 
and monolithic jambs. Across the back of the fire chamber stands a “‘wall” 
composed entirely of large, thick potsherds laid horizontally in mortar, 
with the face of the wall formed by evenly placed rim sherds. This is an 
ingenious device to protect the stones of the rear wall of the fire chamber, 
since the sherds are far more resistant to heat than are the limestone blocks. 
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The roof of the fire chamber is not preserved in any of the excavated cases. 
Although the central chamber must have become filled with smoke. no 
ventilator holes have been found, the only exit being the front door. 

A passageway sunken below the floor level leads from the fire chamber 
through the front door and slopes slightly toward the front. It is always 
the same width as the door and in most cases continues with the same depth 
and width outside the centra] chamber across the floor of the outer room. 
Its depth varies in the different buildings from .20 m. to .55 m. In spite of 
the sunken passage, it is necessary to stoop to enter the central chamber. 

The outer room consists of a large non-vaulted gallery. The roof was of 
perishable materials and may have covered the roof of the central chamber. 
Masonry benches have been found in the outer rooms of N-1 and P-7. 
Structure P-7 is unique in its elaboration of the outer room: it is divided 
into front and rear halves, with the rear half extending behind the central 
chamber; furthermore, its walls are very high and its roof was partially 
vaulted.‘ 

The buildings stand on low platforms or terraces, locations which are 
decidedly not imposing when compared with the pyramid temples. Nor are 
their positions prominent with reference to the general plan of the city, for 
all except N-1 are outside the main cer _monial plazas. Each of the buildings, 
however, is near one of the long structures known as palaces and several 
stand on the same platform or terrace as the adjacent palace. This associa- 
tion may be of importance since the palaces may have served as dwellings 
for the priests or chiefs. 

We have, then, from this brief sketch, a group of Old Empire Maya 
buildings, showing a similar combination of peculiar features, the function 
of which remains puzzling until they are compared to the modern Mexican 
sweat houses. 


MODERN SWEAT HOUSES OF THE MEXICAN HIGHLANDS 


In Spanish a sweat house is called a temazcal, from the Nahuatl word 
temazcalli, which in turn is made up of tema, “to bathe,” and calli, 
“house.’”® The Molina Dictionary defines it in Spanish as ‘‘a small house 
like a stove, where people bathe themselves and sweat.’* These buildings 
can be found in use today in many Indian villages of Mexico, changed very 


‘ For plan and section of P-7 see Satterthwaite, An Unusual Type of Building, figs. 1 
and 2, where it is incorrectly labelled J-7; also Satterthwaite, Notes on the Fourth and Fifth 
Expeditions, fig. 1. 

5 Wiener, Mayan and Mexican Origins, p. 38 
® Molina, Vocabulario, back of p. 97. 
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little since the Spanish conquest. The four examples presented here were 
measured and photographed by the writer during a short stay at Mexico 
City in July, 1936. 


Fic. 2. Sweat house at San Francisco. a, Plan; b, Section through centers of steam room 
and fire chamber; c, Front to rear center section; d, Front elevation. 


The sweat house shown in Figure 2 and Plate 2B is at the village of San 
Francisco, near the pyramids of San Juan Teotihuacdn.’ It is built of ir- 
regularly shaped stones laid in mud and consists of a small rectangular 


7I am indebted to Dr Manuel Gamio for facilitating my study of sweat houses at San 
Francisco. 
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room with the addition of a rounded structure at one eud. The latter is the 
fire chamber, with an entrance to the rear; while the former may be called 
the steam room, since it is here that the sweat bath is taken. A small doorway 


SCALE 


IN METERS 


Fic. 3. Sweat house 1 at Milpa Alta. a, Plan; b, Side to side center section; c, Front to 
rear center section; d, Front elevation of steam room from under wooden roof. 


connects the two. The entrance doorway of the steam room, spanned by a 
true arch, is very low and narrow, requiring a person to enter on hands and 
knees. On each side of the doorway a round ventilator hole helps to let out 
the smoke which passes through the steam room, and the rectangular niche 
above the door serves as a place in which to keep soap. In Plate 2B the 
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Sweat house structures. A, Central chamber of Structure P-7, Piedras Negras, Guatemala; 
B, Sweat house at San Francisco, near San Juan Teotihuacdin, Mexico 
4 
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Sweat house structures. A, End view of Sweat house 1 at Milpa Alta, D. F., Mexico; B, 
Aztec sweat house from Codex Magliabecchi. 
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ventilators are plugged with grass. A sunken passage, the width of the door, 
extends a short distance within the steam room, the fleor of the room and 
of the passage being paved with flat stones. These slabs and one side of 
the passage are continued outside of the steam room. Arreola shows photo- 
graphs and a drawing of a very similar sweat house in the nearby village 
of San Martin of the Pyramids.* Its sunken passage, moreover, continues 
with the same width and depth for some distance outside the steam room, 
exactly as in the case of the buildings at Piedras Negras. 

One of the sweat houses noted at the village of Milpa Alta, D.F., is shown 
in Figure 3 and Plate 3A.° The steam room is nearly square, with the fire 
chamber at one side of the front. Between the two is an irregular opening 
having a pile of stones on the floor. These are black porous volcanic rocks, 
called tezontle, on which water is thrown to make steam. The steam room 
has no ventilator holes, so that all smoke coming from the fire chamber has 
to go out the entrance doorway. Here the doorway is not arched but is 
spanned by a stone lintel resting on jambs of large squared blocks of 
tezontle stone. 

Two steps inside the door form a short sunken passage, but there is no 
passage outside and the passage inside is blocked ac the front of the door 
by several threshold stones. This sunken passage is a drain or sink hole for 
water, its lowest level consisting of dirt through which water can seep. Such 
a drain is necessary, not to carry off water used in making steam, but be- 
cause the person taking a sweat bath also washes himself with hot water 
and soap. The water for this purpose is heated in a special outside fireplace, 
formed by several stones ia the outer corner between the fire chamber and 
the steam room. Thus, the practice of actually bathing in the sweat house, 
which creates the need of getting rid of a large amount of water, gives a 
definite and important function to the sunken passage. The passage may be 
in the form of a sink hole, as in this case, or it may be simply a surface drain 
which carries the water out the door. 

An additional feature of interest in this Milpa Alta sweat house is the 
wooden roof which covers the entire building. Rafters, supported by a 
ridge pole, rest at the back on the roof of the steam room and at the front 
on top of a stone wall. Horizontal poles lie on the rafters and are covered 
with shingles. As the stone wall at the front turns and borders the steam 
room on its “far” side, we have an enclosed and sheltered area analagous 
to the outer room of the Piedras Negras buildings. 

8 Arreola, Temaszcal o Batio Mexicano, pl. 6 and fig. 15, p. 32. One of the photographs may 
also be seen in Gamio, Poblacién del Valle de Teotihuacén, Vol. 2, pl. 65 (a), opp. p. 240. 

® IT am indebted to Miss Bodil Christensen of Mexico City for facilitating my study of 
sweat houses at Milpa Alta and also for information regarding their use at this village. 
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A second sweat house at Milpa Alta of a different type is seen in Figure 4. 
Here the steam room is round with a domed roof. The fire chamber, also 
domed, is like the last example, having a rounded opening to the front and 
a pile of tezontle stones in the opening between it and the steam room. Both 
structures are built of stones of various shapes and sizes laid in mud. The 
steam room has no ventilators. Its door has a stone lintel placed on jambs 
made of several smoothed blocks. The drainage passage of well-cut stones 
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Fic. 4. Sweat house 2 at Milpa Alta. a, Plan; b, Center section through steam room and 
fire chamber; c, Front to rear center section; d, Front elevation. 


is again of the sink hole type, being a square hole at the bottom of what 
would otherwise be a plain sunken passage. In addition, outside the steam 
room a narrow surface drainage channel runs across a paved court to carry 
off excess water which flows out the door. An outside fireplace for heating 
water for bathing stands against the wall of the nearby dwelling house. 
Most of the sweat houses at Milpa Alta are of this round and domed 
type. They are of interest in the present discussion mainly to show the 
variety of forms which the buildings may take. Whether the ground plan 
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is round or rectangular, the essential features are a steam room which is 
small, a fire chamber, a small entrance doorway, and a drainage passage. 

Figure 5 shows a sweat house at Tepoztlan, a village near Cuernavaca, 
Morelos. The steam room is nearly square and the stone walls are plastered 
with mud both inside and out. Its roof is not arched, as in the previous 
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Fic. 5. Sweat house at Tepoztlan. a, Plan; b, Section through centers of steam room and 
fire chamber; c, Transverse section through fire chamber; d, Front to rear center section; e, 
Front elevation; f, Side elevation. 


examples, but gabled, with a combination of wood and stone. A large ridge 
pole supports flat, closely placed rafters running to the front and rear walls. 
These are covered by a layer of stones and mud, which in turn is protected 
from the rain by a final covering of tile. The tile rests on the front half of 
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the stone roof and to the rear is continued upward on a framework of poles 
to a wall of adobe bricks standing on the rear edge of the building. The two 
square holes in the front wall, in positions where ventilators would be ex- 
pected, do not go all the way through, but can be used as soap boxes. The 
doorway has a stone lintel. A very shallow sunken passage extends just 
inside the door, while outside, a narrow channel carries the water from the 
passage around three sides,of a stone platform. An outside fireplace for 
heating water for bathing is formed by the stones in the corner between the 
steam room and the fire chamber. 

The fire chamber of this sweat house is a more complex construction 
than the others. Rectangular in plan, it has two levels, the lower with a 
doorway to the outside and the upper with a small opening to the steam 
room. Two large blocks of tezontle leaning against each other divide the 
two levels. A fire is built in the lower space and when the volcanic stones 
above are sufficiently heated, water is thrown on them from the steam room 
to produce the steam. 

Each of these sweat houses and others seen at the same villages stand 
near the dwelling houses of their owners. They may be to the front, side, 
or rear of the house, usually in some out-of-the-way corner of the yard. 
Most stand separately, but some, like the one studied at Tepoztlan, are 
built against the wall of the dwelling house. 


COMPARISON OF PIEDRAS NEGRAS BUILDINGS 
AND MODERN MEXICAN SWEAT HOUSES 


We may now summarize the distinguishing features found in both these 
sweat houses of highland Mexico and the structures excavated at Piedras 
Negras: 


1. The central chamber at Piedras Negras corresponds to the steam 
room in Mexico. In both places it is rectangular, (except for the round type 
found at Milpa Alta), and in both it is small and low with respect to other 
buildings. 

2. In both localities the steam room has only one exterior doorway, 
which is always low and narrow. It is in the center of the longer axis of the 
building and is spanned by a stone lintel (except where a true arch occurs 
in some modern Mexican examples). 

3. There is always a passage or drain, sunken below floor level and of 
the same width as the doorway. It extends some distance within the steam 
room and in some cases continues outside. 

4. Although the fire chamber is differently situated in the two areas, 
some construction for fire always occurs associated with the steam room. 
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5. The lack of ventilator holes in the Piedras Negras buildings does 
not argue against their being sweat houses because three of our four 
Mexican examples have no ventilators. 

6. Although the outer room is lacking with three of the Mexican ex- 
amples and with other sweat houses seen at the same villages, the case of 
Sweat House 1 at Milpa Alta provides an outside wooden roof forming a 
sheltered area comparable to the outer rooms at Piedras Negras. 

7. Finally, the locations of the buildings in both regions are not im- 
posing or prominent. Moreover, if the long palaces at Piedras Negras are 
considered as dwellings, then in both areas they stand adjacent to dwelling 
houses. 

From this comparison, therefore, we have a number of similar features, 
which, when taken together, afford substantial evidence that the Piedras 
Negras buildings were also sweat houses. 


SWEAT HOUSES IN THE AZTEC CODICES 


That the Mexican sweat houses have changed hardly at all since the 
Spanish conquest is shown by representations of them in the native Aztec 
codices of that time. The best is the one reproduced (without colors) in 
Plate 3B from the Codex Magliabecchi"® and described by Arreola." Here 
we see a rectangular steam room with a flat roof and a fire chamber as an 
additional construction on one side, as in the present-day examples. The 
single doorway of the steam room appears low and narrow, spanned by a 
stone lintel resting on large jamb stones. On each side is a small round 
ventilator hole. At the bottom of the doorway the area marked by wavy 
lines is colored blue and surmounted by the symbol for water—undoubtedly 
the water from the steam bath collected in the drain. The drain is probably 
the familiar sunken passage, indicated by the lines across the door jambs, 
below which the color is darker than above. 

The woman at the left is placing sticks in the fire chamber, and a bundle 
of wood lies in front of the building. Flames protrude from the door of the 
fire chamber, while tongues above the roof indicate the vibration of the 
heat. The man who is to take the sweat bath is at the lower right. The 
purpose is to cure some disease, for his sickness is indicated by the tear 


10 Codex Magliabecchi, p. 77, front; shown in Nuttall, Book of Life of Ancient Mexicans, 
p. 65. 

1 Arreola, op. cit., pp. 28-29. Arreola states (pp. 31-32) that the following are also rep- 
resentations of sweat houses: Codex Vaticano 3773, p. 32; Codex Borgiano, p. 13; Mapa de la 
Perigrinaci6én de los Mexicanos, fig. 48; and Codex Aubin, p. 49. Some of these and several 
others may bz seen in Krickeberg, Beitrdge, p. 307. 
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in his eye, and a woman offers him a medicinal drink. Above these two a 
man offers prayers for the success of the bath, his speech being shown by 
two scrolls. He addresses himself to the image of a god, which is onthe 
wall of the steam room just above the door. From this and from the de- 
scriptive note in Spanish which accompanies the drawing, it is clear that 
ceremonial practices went with the taking of a sweat bath. In the modern 
sweat houses perhaps the centrally placed niche over the door, as seen at 
San Francisco, is all that remains of the former place for the image. 


METHOD OF USE OF SWEAT HOUSES AND 
PURPOSES OF STEAM BATHS 

The writer did not have an opportunity of seeing a sweat house in use, 
but the main features in the procedure are described by several authors, 
both among modern writers and the early historians. Dr Gamio describes 
the method of use in recent years in the region of San Juan Teotihuacan, 
calling the stones between the fire chamber and the steam room a “‘screen’”’ 
of tezontle. In translation, he says, 


When a bath is being prepared, the wood is gathered in the furnace in sufficient 
quantity to heat the screen of tezontle and the interior walls of the temazcal. When 
the smoke which passes through the screen of tezontle has escaped through the en- 
trance door and through two or three small circular holes in the walls and in the 
vault, the person enters the interior, carrying with him a vessel of water, heated in 
the embers of the furnace, and large green branches. The entrance is closed with a 
mat, and the circular holes with plugs of plants. The bather, in a stooping position, 
shakes the green branches in the interior of the temazcal; the branches, called 
“hojeadores,” are previously moistened and on touching the heated walls produce 
steam and drops of hot water. If the temperature goes down, from time to time a 
little water is thrown on the screen of tezontle, where the heat has been conserved, 
so that it is immediately transformed into steam." 


Before making the steam, but after the fire has burned down, the opening 
of the fire chamber to the exterior is closed with a large stone which is 
tightly sealed with mud, thus preventing the escape of the steam. An im- 
portant part of the bath is the washing with hot water and soap, used with 
bunches of maguey fiber or pieces of dried grass. Clavigero describes one 
of the round sweat houses with a domed roof and gives the details of a 
steam-bath treatment for an ill man, which is nearly identical with present- 


® Gamio, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 241. 
In our example from this region at San Francisco a well-made doorway between the fire 
chamber and the steam room takes the place of the irregular opening filled with loose stones. 


In this case, steam could be produced by throwing water on the heated sides of this small 
doorway. 
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day usage.” He mentions that a servant accompanying the sick person 
wafts the vapour downward with a bunch of herbs and also beats the ill 
man gently with the herbs or leaves of maize. Afterwards, the bather must 
rest for some time to overcome the enervating effects of the sweating. Not 
every dwelling has a sweat house, for several neighboring families will 
share one together. At Tepoztlin, for example, about every fourth dwelling 
has a sweat house.“ 

As to the Piedras Negras sweat houses, all features suggest a similar 
method of use. Steam could have been produced by throwing water on the 
heated jamb stones or lintel of the fire chamber doorway, or perhaps on 
the roof of the fire chamber. The large size of the sunken passage indicates 
that washing as well as sweating was an important part of the bath. Finally, 
the outer rooms of the Maya sweat houses with their masonry benches 
would have served most conveniently as dressing rooms and as places for 
resting after the steam bath. 

In modern Mexico sweat houses are used (1) for cleansing the body and 
(2) as a therapeutic treatment. They are used most extensively simply for 
cleanliness. At Milpa Alta, for example, it is customary for the inhabitants 
to take baths on Sunday. As a medicinal treatment, the steam bath is used 
by persons convalescing from certain diseases, such as typhoid fever and 
smallpox; by people suffering from rheumatism or skin ailments; and by 
women before and after childbirth. Sahagun, writing soon after the Con- 
quest, lists a number of ailments for which the baths were beneficial.” 
He also describes the treatment for a pregnant woman," but at present 
the bath is given especially after the child is born. Redfield describes the 
practice at Tepoztlan, where all the women and girls of the household bathe 
together with the new mother a week after the child’s birth.!” The thera- 
peutic uses of the sweat house are often accompanied by ritualistic practices 
adding a certain religious aspect to the whole procedure.’* Such religious 
practices, however, have been gradually dying out; the sweat house is now 
used more simply for cleanliness and its use as a medicinal treatment is 
becoming more secularized.'® 

It is reasonable to suppose that the purposes for which the Piedras 


8 Clavigero, History of Mexico, Vol. 1, pp. 429-30, and pl. 20. 

Redfield, Tepostlén, p. 34. 

% Sahagun, Libro XI, Capitulo VII, Parrafo VI; in Kingsborough, A ntiquities of Mexico, 
Vol. 7, p. 390. 

6 Sahagun, Libro VI, Capitulo XX VII; in Kingsborough, op. cit., Vol. 5, pp. 453-55. 

17 Redfield, op. cit., p. 137. 

18 Gamio, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 242. 

® Redfield, op. cit., p. 169. 
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Negras sweat houses were used were similar to those of highland Mexico. 
It is likely that the ritualistic element was more highly developed at that 
time than at present, not only because of the recent trend to secularization 
but also because the Piedras Negras sweat houses are near the ceremonial 
center of the ruins, although not prominently placed in it. Furthermore, 
they are constructed of masonry, similar to that of the palaces and the 
temples; and their large size with respect to the modern Mexican examples 
indicates that they were buildings of some importance. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SWEAT HOUSES 


So far we have considered only the sweat houses near Mexico City, but 
a brief survey of other parts of Mexico and the Maya area will show that 
they exist also in other regions to the south and east, although not to the 
north. Beals states that the steam bath “has not been recorded for any 
north Mexican tribe’ and adds that “if its absence is actual, it raises an 
interesting problem in distribution, since it occurs on both sides of the 
area.’”° Among the Tarascans, also, to the west of Mexico City, “there 
appear to be no temascals or sweat-bath-houses;’™ but to the east and 
south, sweat houses occur both in the round and the rectangular forms, 
with some local variations in details. Among the Tlaxcalans, for example, 
Starr reports many round, domed sweat houses; and in the vicinity of 
Cholula, Bandelier found sweat houses at almost every village.» He men- 
tions that the bath was usually followed by immersion in cold water, a 
custom which often accompanies the use of sweat houses among tribes north 
of Mexico. In the Aztec villages of Vera Cruz there are rectangular sweat 
houses constructed of poles plastered over with mud.™ In the state of 
Oaxaca sweat houses are used by both the Mixtecs and the Zapotecs. Those 
at the Mixtec town of Cuquila are rectangular, with stone walls and flat 
roofs of logs covered with mud.* Sweat houses are also noted at the town 
of Teposcolula.* The Zapotecs at Mitla have rectangular sweat houses 
built of rough stones laid in mud, and used only by the women after child- 
birth.”” 


20 Beals, Comparative Ethnology, p. 133. 

The Tarahumara (Bennett and Zingg, Tarahumara, pp. 73-74, 261-62) have a hot-air 
bath, taken under a temporary covering of blankets, but without steam and without a perma- 
nent house of any kind. 21 Starr, Notes, 1900, p. 10. 

2 Starr, op. cit., p. 15; Starr, In Indian Mexico, pl. opp. p. 192. 

*3 Bandelier, Report, p. 158; and figs. 2 and 3 of pl. 11. 

* Starr, Notes, Part II, p. 6. % Starr, Notes, 1900, p. 41. 

* Seler, Auf alten Wegen, 1900, pp. 48-49. 

27 Parsons, Miila, pp. 40, 78, and pl. 13. 
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Turning to the Maya country, sweat houses are found among the 
Tzeltal Indians in the state of Chiapas—at Tenango, Sivacdé, and the 
Ococingo Valley.”* The steam room is square, about a meter to a meter and 
a half on a side and the same in height, constructed of wattle thickly 
plastered with mud. Steam is made by water poured on hot stones inside. 
Above the steam room but separate from it is a thatch roof supported on 
posts, forming a shed over and around the sweat house proper. This is of 
special interest because of its similarity to the outer rooms of the Piedras 
Negras buildings. The Tzeltal sweat houses, moreover, are geographically 
the nearest examples to Piedras Negras. Sweat houses are apparently lack- 
ing among the Lacandon Maya of Chiapas and northwestern Guatemala, 
as well as among the Maya of northern Guatemala and British Honduras, 
but in the highlands of southern Guatemala they again appear. In the west, 
examples are found at San Miguel Acatan, where they are low rectangular 
structures with walls of stone and mud and gabled roofs of boards and 
mud.”* There is sometimes a fireplace at the back, within the steam room, 
a location similar to that at Piedras Negras. Some of these buildings are 
also covered with a free-standing, thatched roof like those of the Tzeltal. 
At the Pokonchi village of Tactic, Stoll reports both dome-shaped and 
rectangular sweat houses.*® Here again, the structures may have a separate 
gabled roof of thatch supported on wooden posts. For Indians near Guate- 
mala City, Gage reported that: “There is scarce any house which hath not 
also in the yard a stew, wherein they bath themselves with hot water, which 
is their chief physick when they feel themselves distempered.’™ In this 
region the use of sweat houses has survived with some of the Maya groups 
around Lake Atitlan; for example, at the Zutugil town of Santiago Atitlan 
and the Cakchiquel town of Panajachel.” 

In the Yucatan peninsula sweat houses apparently do not occur among 
the present-day Maya, but evidence that they existed formerly is found in 
the fact that the Maya dictionary of Motul includes a word “zumpulche,” 
which means, translating the Spanish definition: “‘bath made thus, in which 
enter the recently delivered women and other sick persons in order to cast 

28 Blom and La Farge, Tribes and Temples, Vol. 2, p. 342; and figs. 295, 296. 

2° La Farge and Byers, Year Bearer’s People, p. 48 and fig. 15, p. 43. 


% Stoll, Guatemala, pp. 162-63, fig. 3. I am indebted to Mr J. Eric Thompson for suggest- 
ing this reference. 


| Gage, New Survey, p. 318. 

® Lothrop, Santiago Atitlan, pp. 388, 390, fig. 97. 

Since the completion of this paper, Mr Linton Satterthwaite, Jr informs me that he has 
seen sweat houses at Chichicastenango and Aguacat&n. 
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out the cold which they have in their bodies.’’* This also indicates that the 
sweat house was used for the same purposes here as in the Mexican high- 
lands. That sweat houses existed among the pre-Columbian Maya of Yuca- 
tan is shown by two examples excavated at the ruins of Chichen Itza by 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington.“ These stone masonry buildings 
resemble both the Piedras Negras sweat houses and the rectangular ones 
in central Mexico. They are like the former in that the fire chamber stands 
at the center of the rear, with the sunken passage running all the way back 
to it. They resemble the latter in that the fire chamber is not within the 
steam room but forms a small rectangular addition to it. Instead of opening 
to the outside, however, as it does in the Mexican examples, the fire cham- 
ber opens only to the steam room, as at Piedras Negras. The sweat houses 
at Chichen Itza also have an outer room in the form of a long vaulted 
portico across the front of the steam room. 

The distribution of sweat houses in Mexico and the Maya area raises 
some interesting problems, among them the direction of their spread within 
this area—whether from the ancient Maya to Mexico or vice versa. The 
sweat houses at Chichen Itza could be part of the architectural complex 
known to have been introduced from Mexico, but the occurrence of sweat 
houses at Piedras Negras places them among the Maya in Old Empire 
times. If they are also found at other sites in the southern Maya area, they 
may turn out to be a characteristic element of early Maya culture. That 
sweat houses like those at Piedras Negras have not as yet been found at 
other Old Empire ruins® does not necessarily preclude their existence, be- 
cause the debris left by the fall of these buildings is slight and unimposing, 
little more than that of “house-mounds.”’ Nevertheless, until examples are 
found in other parts of the area, sweat houses can hardly be called typical 
of the Old Empire Maya, because Piedras Negras stands on the western 
edge of the Maya territory. Possibly sweat houses were characteristic of 


% Diccionario de Motul, Vol. 1, p. 328. I am indebted to Mr Frans Blom for suggesting 
this reference. 

* Ruppert, Caracol, p. 270. The one here referred to as the T-House is shown in plan 
near the center of Figure 349 and the other is Structure 3 in Square E-3 of the general map 
of the ruins, Figure 350. Mr Ruppert has kindly given me permission to refer to these build- 
ings as sweat houses and to point out their distinguishing features. 

*% Two constructions at Quirigua have been described as sweat houses (Morley, Guide 
Book, pp. 135-36, 141), but these are quite different from the buildings at Piedras Negras 
and the modern sweat houses of Mexico and Guatemala. They are not separate structures but 
are merely hollow masonry benches in two of the buildings on the Temple Plaza. In each a 
small opening at one end runs the length of the bench, allowing a person to crawl in. About a 
dozen large smoke-blackened stones were found in one; while the other led to a very small 
room. 
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the ancient Mexican tribes, but were known to the Old Empire Maya only 
along the western edge of their area, at the cities in closest contact with the 
Mexicans. This is further suggested by the distribution of sweat houses 
outside of Middle America, which shows them to be distinctly a northern 
institution. In various forms their use is very widespread in North America, 
as well as in parts of Asia and northern Europe.* On the other hand, sweat 
houses appear to be almost completely lacking in South America,*’ and also 
in Central America south of Guatemala. Thus, the sweat houses of Mexico 
and the Maya area lie at the southern extremity of the general sweat house 
distribution, and similar methods of use link them to the main area in the 
north. Further archaeological discoveries of sweat houses in Middle 
America should not only help to determine their antiquity in these southern 
regions but should also throw more light on early cultural contacts between 
the ancient Mexicans and the Maya. 
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THE PROBLEM OF CROSS-COUSIN MARRIAGE 
AMONG THE HOPT' By MISCHA TITIEV 


HE question of whether or not the Hopi still practice or formerly 

practiced cross-cousin marriage has aroused a good deal of interest 
among ethnologists. In 1914, Freire-Marreco published an article on Tewa 
kinship in which she stated that the Tewa living at Hano on First Mesa of 
the Hopi reservation forbade marriages between the children of a brother 
and a sister. She then went on to say that “This last rule is cited by the 
Hano Tewa themselves as the chief difference in custom between themselves 
and the Hopi, since cross-cousin marriage . . . is occasional at Walpi and 
Sichomovi, and regular in all the other Hopi villages.’ Lowie, who studied 
Hopi kinship on Second Mesa a short time later, was unable to verify this 
statement. Instead, he came to the conclusion that “On the whole. . . the 
evidence does not establish cross-cousin marriage in the narrowest sense 
of the term except as possibly of occasional occurrence.’* Since then 
Parsons, who approached the problem from a somewhat different point of 
view, has twice expressed the opinion that the Hopi may have practiced 
cross-cousin marriage at some former period in their history.‘ 

In each of the above statements the type of cross-cousin marriage under 
consideration is generally unilateral, dealing with the marriage of a male 
to his father’s sister’s daughter. On the basis of data secured at Oraibi on 
Third Mesa in 1933-1934,5 it cannot be denied that in native theory the 
present-day Hopi are opposed to such unions; yet, when they do occur they 
arouse only mild disapprobation and are jokingly dismissed with the remark 
that a small lizard (mangyana) will bite the offenders.® This attitude may 
well be an indication that these marriages were once socially acceptable, 
as Dr Parsons has suggested. In fact, many patterns of Hopi behavior tend 


' The greater part of this article is based on a paper entitled ““Cross-Cousin Marriage 
among the Hopi,” which was read before the Central States Branch of the American Anthro- 
pological Association at Iowa City, April 16, 1937. 

2 B. Freire-Marreco, Tewa Kinship Terms from the Pueblo of Hano, Arizona (American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 16, 1914), p. 286. 

*R. H. Lowie, Hopi Kinship (Anthropological Papers, American Museum of Natural 
History, Vol. 30, Part 6, 1929), p. 388. 

*E. C. Parsons, Getting Married on First Mesa, Arizona (Scientific Monthly, Vol. 13, 
1921), p. 265, fn. 18; idem, A Pueblo Indian Journal (Memoirs, American Anthropological 
Association, No. 32, 1925), p. 34, fn. 51. 

5 The field trip on which the data were gathered was made possible by a grant from 
the Division of Anthropology at Harvard University, to which grateful acknowledgement is 
hereby made. 

® Compare the statement in Parsons, Getting Married on First Mesa, loc. cit. 
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to support her hypothesis, but inasmuch as the position of the paternal 
cross-cousin is not always clearly defined in the Hopi kinship system, we 
must attempt to clarify this point before presenting our evidence. 

Among the Hopi my father’s sister’s daughter is called ikya’a, and the 
reciprocal term for my mother’s brother’s son, female speaking, is imuyi. 
The term ikya’a is not limited to the father’s sister’s daughter but is applied 
indiscriminately to all the women in the father’s clan,’ and is even extended 
to include all the clanswomen of a boy’s sociological fathers such as his 
“ceremonial” or his “‘doctor”’ fathers. Of these classes of ikya’am, marriage 
is forbidden only with those who are women of a boy’s own father’s clan. 
However, since the terminology does not distinguish father’s sister’s 
daughter from other women in the father’s clan, it is often impossible to 
tell if one is dealing with an instance of cross-cousin marriage or not.® 
Accordingly, it is futile to discuss the possibility of a former practice of 
cross-cousin marriage among the Hopi except as part of a larger problem 
which may be stated as follows: what evidence is there that the Hopi 
formerly permitted marriage between a man and a woman of his father’s 
clan? It is to this problem that we now turn our attention. 

From the very first days of his life a boy’s relations with the women of 
his father’s clan are exceptionally tender and affectionate. These women 
bathe him soon after he is born, and when his naming rites occur twenty 
days later, they bestow names on him which refer to their clan eponyms. 
Thus the child of a Bear clansman gets names associated with the bear, the 
child of a Sun clansman gets names referring to the sun, etc. As he grows 
up a baby boy receives numerous gifts from his ikya’am, and as soon as he 
is old enough to reciprocate he begins to bring them small game, fruits, and 
other dainties. When he takes part in a community hunt a boy never fails 
to give some of the spoils to his ikya’am, and on returning from a salt 
gathering expedition he always sees that they get a generous share of his 
portion. If an ikya’a is married, a boy quickly learns to play his part in a 
joking relationship with her husband. The latter will accuse the imuyi of 
being lazy, cowardly and niggardly, and the imuyi will retaliate by calling 
him worthless and unnecessary. In all such mock quarrels an ikya’a in- 
variably sides with her imuyi, professing great love for him and telling her 


7 The term clan is used throughout this paper to designate the largest exogamic unit 
recognized by the Hopi. Parsons calls this unit a clan but other ethnologists often designate 
it as a phratry. In all Hopi villages membership in this unit is matrilineal. 

§ Lowie (loc. cit.) has also called attention to the fact that owing to the terminological 
confusion of biological and sociological ikya’am it is often difficult to tell if one is dealing with 
a forbidden or a proper marriage. 
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husband that she has absolutely no need of him as long as her darling 
imuyi is at hand. 

As a lad grows up, an ikya’a frequently finds occasion to give public 
expression to her fondness for him by choosing him as a partner in such 
activities as Buffalo or Butterfly dances. It is the custom on these occasions 
for the favored imuyi to express his appreciation by presenting his ikya’a 
with a gift which she in turn repays at a later date. There is some reason to 
believe that the choice of dance partners and the exchange of gifts formerly 
had a sexual significance as the present custom seems to have developed out 
of a type of war dance which was marked by a good deal of sexual license.® 
Even today this element may still be noted, for it often happens that in 
the course of a Buffalo or Butterfly dance an older ikya’a will feign great 
jealousy of the particular ikya’a who is enjoying the pleasure of dancing 
with their imuyi; and not infrequently the older woman will break right 
into the action, elbowing her “rival” out of the line of dancers and going 
through her paces until another ikya’a, or the boy partner’s mother or 
grandmother, pretends displeasure and drives the protesting intruder back 
among the spectators where she belongs. 

A similar pattern prevails in another context. Whenever the women’s 
societies give public performances the participants carry beautiful plaques 
which they wave in rhythm as they dance and sing. At the close of the 
ceremony they either give a plaque to an imuyi or readily permit him to 
snatch one. In such cases the lucky imuyi makes some sort of repayment, 
and in one instance I noticed a Mishongnovi man who brought a sack of 
natural salt to an Oraibi ikya’a whose plaque he had carried off. 

In some of the men’s ceremonies, when boys or young men act as clowns, 
they invariably single out their ikya’am for special attention, and the 
ikya’am in turn are expected to bring copious quantities of food to their 
clowning imuyim. Usually a good part of a clown’s performance comprises 
various lewd and obscene acts, and it is noteworthy that the performers 
always select their ikya’am as partners. On one occasion I witnessed a clown 
performance in which a little boy of eight or nine pursued my housekeeper 
who was his ikya’a and pretended to copulate with her. Later, the little 
boy’s mother continued the jest by telling me in the presence of my house- 
keeper that the latter was soon going to have a baby because her imuyi had 
“got into her.”’ 

There are other ceremonies in which the ~3ve situation is apparent. 
Among the Hopi katcinas there are several ~s: 2h are known as racing 


® Parsons, Getting Married on First Mesa, loc. cit. 
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katcinas. If these overtake a man they usually subject him to some sort of 
indignity. One racer whips his defeated opponents, another smears them 
with filth, etc. Perhaps the most shunned of the racing katcinas is the orie 
known as the Kokopelmana. This is a female impersonation, but the part 
is always played by a young man who is a swift runner. Kokopelmana is 
notoriously lascivious, and chases boys and men from one end of the pueblo 
to the other, knocking down whomever she catches and vigorously simulating 
the act of intercourse. Whenever a victim is caught by the Kokopelmana his 
ikya’am rush forth in a body and attempt to drive off the lewd katcina. 
“You leave our imuyi alone,” they shout as they tug at the katcina im- 
personator. ‘‘We want him for ourselves.’”” When the Kokopelmana has 
finished with her victim she hands him one or two packets of a food called 
somiviki, for it is a Hopi custom that all sex adventures imply some sort 
of payment, usually in the form of a voluntary gift. 

In former times, when it was customary for men to run from Oraibi to 
Moenkopi on fairly frequent occasions, they would always stop on the way 
to perform a significant bit of ritual at a shrine called Hotatcomi (Arrow 
Hill). It was a very simple shrine, really nothing more than a small mound 
of earth, but every man would pause here, aim an arrow at the centre of 
the shrine, and call out the name of a favorite ikya’a as he discharged his 
weapon. The modern Hopi are not unaware of the symbolism involved, for 
the informant who revealed this custom to me voluntarily explained that 
it meant that the shooter had “got into” his ikya’a. If a woman had oc- 
casion to pass by the shrine she would pick up one of the arrows that were 
all about, and calling aloud the name of one of her imuyim she would 
plunge the arrow by hand into the mound. 

Even more striking still is a custom that formed part of the regular 
ritual connected with the salt expeditions which the Hopi used to make 
annually.’® Along the way to the salt deposits there was a shrine known as 
the Salt Woman. Here each expedition would pause while the leader threw 
a wedding robe over a rocky part of the shrine that contained a vulva- 
shaped cleft. Each man in the party was expected to crawl under the robe 
and to make a realistic pretense at sexual intercourse. He would then 
emerge from under the robe and announce that he had just had an affair 
with a particular ikya’a whom he named as his “‘partner.” In keeping with 
the belief that a man must pay for his love affairs, each of the men would 
vow that when he was returning from the salt-gathering grounds he would 
leave a generous portion with the Salt Woman. Many stories are told to 


10 For a complete account of a salt expedition, see M. Titiev, A Hopi Salt Expedition 
(American Anthropologist, Vol. 39 pp. 244-58, 1937). 
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illustrate the disasters that befall all those who fail to keep their promise. 
Certainly it would be hard to account for a ritual activity in which a man 
crawled under a wedding robe to simulate cohabitation with a woman of 
his father’s clan, unless we accepted the hypothesis that such relationships 
were at one time socially sanctioned. 

There is no need to limit ourselves only to ritual practices, for in secular 
life too one hears frequent references to the love an ikya’a bears for her 
imuyi. At every large gathering, such as a feast, there is sure to be a joker 
present who will slyly nudge a man of any age and suggest in an audible 
tone that he sleep that night with some one of his ikya’am who is nearby. 
And in the same spirit, any ikya’a who overhears the conversation, no mat- 
ter how staid she may normally be, will prompt!y express the hope that 
her imuyi will yield to the suggestion. Men frequently brag about their 
love affairs with various ikya’am, and a middle-aged man once offered to 
bet me that he had “got into’”’ more ikya’am than ever I had. Furthermore, 
whenever an imuyi overhears an outsider bragging about a love affair with 
one of his ikya’am, he shouts, Anai! (“Ouch!’’), grabs the braggart by the 
ear, and demands the payment of a rabbit in retribution. Such a behavior 
pattern clearly indicates that imuyim consider themselves to have exclusive 
rights to the affections of their ikya’am. 

Throughout their lives, in public and in private, in sacred and in profane 
connections, ikya’am and imuyim find countless opportunities to express 
their interest in each other, but the culmination is reached at the time that 
a boy is about to be married. From the very onset of the wedding arrange- 
ments the ikya’am begin to grumble, arguing that imuyi does not need 
another woman and professing to find all manner of fault with the bride, 
calling her lazy, quarrelsome, and a bad housekeeper. Then, while the girl 
is grinding corn at the groom’s house during the probationary part of the 
wedding ritual, the ikya’am spread word that some dire calamity is going 
to befall the household where their imuyi is to be married. On a given day 
they appear in a body and descend on the house where their imuyi’s bride 
is being lodged, to attack his mother and sisters for having permitted the 
bride to have aiienated their imuyi’s affections. 


I should like to describe an attack of this sort which I witnessed at Oraibi in 
November, 1933.'! A boy from the Badger clan was being married and his ikya’am, 
who were from the Parrot clan, had gathered for the fray. While the men of the two 
clans concerned stood discreetly apart and tried not to be dragged into the mix-up, 


1 A similar event is described in Parsons, Getting Married on First Mesa, p. 264 seq., and 
an account of Second Mesa procedure occurs in E. and P. Beaglehole, Hopi of the Second Mesa 
(Memoirs, American Anthropological Association, No. 44, 1935), p. 52. 
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the women began a rough and tumble battle which looked so realistic that the chil- 
dren of the participants began to cry and sob on their mothers’ behalf. The favorite 
plan of action was to douse opponents with water, to smear them liberally with mud, 
and to pelt them with corn cobs, melon rinds, and other refuse. Throughout the 
scrimmage the combatants kept casting aspersions on each other, but an air of good- 
natured banter prevailed, and both sides stopped every now and then to rock with 
laughter over some particularly clever sally. When the rough and tumble had lasted 
for some time, the Parrot ikya’am began a concerted attack on the Badger mother 
of their imuyi. First they threw her into a convenient ditch, after which they laid a 
large wooden crucifix on the ground and tied her to it. Then one of the ikya’am pro- 
duced a pair of scissors and snipping off a lock of hair from her prostrate enemy, 
began to do a mock war dance as she brandished weapon and trophy aloft. By now 
the women were all soaking wet and thoroughly coated with mud and filth, and the 
Parrot women, tired of active scrimmaging, forced their Badger opponents into the 
house where the bride was lodged, and wedged various objects into the doorway to 
prevent their emerging to resume the fight. 

Now came a period devoted to verbal attacks. One of the Parrot ikya’am, using 
a disguised voice, announced that she was a former sweetheart of the groom who 
was coming to marry him instead of the bride. From within the house a Badger 
woman retaliated, saying that the first speaker was notoriously mean, and so skinny 
that none of the men cared to marry her—a remark that carried a particular sting 
inasmuch as the woman in question had just been deserted by her husband. The 
Parrot ikya’a was quite undaunted, however, and replied to the Badger insult that 
she did not need to marry anyone as the imuyi who was about to be married was 
in the habit of coming to sleep with her every night. So the exchange of compliments 
went until both sides grew weary and the Parrot women withdrew after smearing 
all the windows of the Badger house with a thick coating of adobe mud. 


The behavior pattern we have just described can readily be explained 
if we accept the theory that men were formerly expected to marry their 
fathers’ clanswomen. In that case the disturbance created by the ikya’am 
at the time of an imuyi’s marriage could probably be interpreted as a 
formalized expression of resentment on the part of a group of women from 
among whom, under previous conditions, the groom might have been 
expected to select a wife. At the same time, an hypothesis of this sort would 
not only throw light on all the other customs discussed in this article, but 
would also explain why the Hopi so readily condone forbidden marriages 
between an imuyi and an ikya’a. For in spite of all tabus, Hopi men con- 
tinue to choose many mistresses and some wives from among the women of 
their fathers’ clans. In the marital records of about 400 men at Oraibi, I 
found no less than thirty-seven cases of such marriages; nor is it an in- 
significant detail that the late chief Lololoma, who ruled at Oraibi until the 
turn of the century, was himself married to an ikya’a. 
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In conclusion, I believe that the material presented in this paper has 
clearly demonstrated the likelihood that it was once customary for Hopi 
men to marry their fathers’ clanswomen. Whether or not this implies a 
regular system of cross-cousin marriage, as Dr Parsons has suggested, can- 
not be proved because of terminological confusion. Nevertheless, if it were 
formerly the rule for a man to marry a woman of his father’s clan, then it 
naturally follows in a matrilineal society that a fair proportion of marriages 
with the father’s sister’s daughter must have occurred. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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WHERE DID THE PLAINS INDIANS GET 
THEIR HORSES? By FRANCIS HAINES 


LTHOUGH horses were unknown to the Indians of North America 
before the advent of the Spaniards, many of the tribes living in the 
great plains area were already in possession of these animals before the 
first explorers and traders reached them. This rapid diffusion of the horse 
well in advance of the on-coming white men proved an important factor 
in the subsequent history of the West and has caused a great deal of specu- 
lation concerning the details of such spread. 

Because of the supposedly favorable environment for horses throughout 
most of the area west of the Mississippi, there has been little question that 
the natural increase of a comparatively small starting herd could have 
furnished an ample supply for the whole area in the course of a century or 
two, much as the herd of twelve in South America spread over the pampas 
there in a much shorter time. The chief difficulty has been to determine the 
place of origin of the original stock, and with it the date of starting. Once 
this had been determined, it would be easier to trace the resulting lines of 
distribution and to approximate the rate of spread. 

Possibly the most detailed work on this topic has been done by Clark 
Wissler, who has written on the influence of the horse on the culture of the 
Plains Indian. He indicates that animals lost or abandoned by the DeSoto 
and Coronado expeditions in the period 1540-1542 probably furnished the 
parent stock. With such an early introduction, horses could have reached 
the limits of their natural range by 1600. He says “‘. . . for all we know, the 
Crow and Blackfoot, for instance, may have had horses for 150 years before 
their first mention in 1742 and 1751.’”" While few writers agree that the 
horses could have reached their northern limits so soon, many favor this 
theory that the strays from either or both of the expeditions multiplied 
rapidly on the plains and were adopted by the Indians before their next 
contacts with the whites. 

Since this theory was so commonly accepted, it seemed that a careful 
search of source material should disclose a few items bearing on the subject 
which would, even though indirectly, substantiate such an explanation. 
The search for such items surprised me greatly. The evidence and deduc- 
tions all indicated that the theory was highly improbable. The following 
argument is offered in support of this statement. 

How many horses must have been lost or abandoned at one spot in 


Clark Wissler, The Influence of the Horse in the Development of Plains Culture (American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 16, pp. 1-25, 1914). 
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order to have established a herd? Obviously the minimum number under 
the most ideal conditions would have been two, and the chances of survival 
would have increased rapidiy with an increase in numbers. The maximum 
number that could have been lost is not so easily determined. The limiting 
factor here is how many animals could be lost at one spot and the loss still 
remain too small to be noted by the chroniclers? When we consider how 
important horses were to the early Spaniards, how frequently they are 
mentioned in the various accounts, and how losses of two or three animals 
at a time were noted, we may be quite sure that no substantial loss of 
animals would have gone unrecorded. 

It must be emphasized that the animals must have been lost at one 
spot. Strays separated by even one day’s march would have slight chance of 
finding each other. If they were searching for companions they would have 
been much more likely to rejoin the main herd. These considerations would 
limit the possible starting size of such a herd of strays to eight or ten at 
the very most. 

What are the chances for the survival of such a small herd? Mathe- 
matically, under ideal conditions, two animals could produce more than 
three hundred offspring in twenty years, but actually-such a result would 
be impossible. Each mare would not obligingly have a colt each year, nor 
could all the colts reach maturity. They would be subject to drought, 
northers, starvation. During the first few years when they could least 
afford the losses is precisely the period in which the percentage of loss would 
be the greatest because they would be adjusting themselves to a new en- 
vironment. This adjustment would be all the harder to make because they 
would be located in the poorer sections of the country. In fact, the proba- 
bility of horses straying from the herd, or of horses being abandoned be- 
cause they are worn out increases directly with the unsuitability of country 
for their needs, through lack of feed and water. 

More important than this, though, is a factor frequently overlooked. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the prairies and plains were not 
suitable for raising of stock because of large numbers of predators—buffalo 
or gray wolves, coyotes, pumas. It was not until the hunter and trapper had 
slaughtered most of these that either range horses or cattle could increase 
rapidly. Here is a case where a restrictive environmental factor has been 
overlooked because it is no longer present; but stockmen of even the 
present day, or the government hunters, will testify to the deadliness of 
such predators toward colts or bewildered strays. 

Nor could the Indian of that period furnish the necessary care and pro- 
tection to nullify this danger. With very few exceptions Indian tribes did 
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not develop into stock raisers until after they had been placed on reserva- 
tions and had been instructed by the whites. They depended on horse 
stealing rather than horse raising for their supply of animals. It is hard to 
conceive of their spontaneously developing a method of horse raising only 
to abandon it before the approach of the whites, and when the horses were 
still too few for their wants. The tendency of the Indian to eat spare ani- 
mals from the herd would also have hindered the growth of their herds. 

Here let me offer a suggestion which might repay a little further study. 
Possibly much of this failure on the part of the Indian to raise stock can be 
attributed to his packs of fierce dogs, particularly deadly to the colts. 
Consider the case of the Nez Percé, one of the few tribes noted as horse 
raisers at the time of their first contact with the whites. They had few dogs, 
yet when their Indian Agent, Dr White, in 1842 discussed with them the 
advisability of adopting a code of laws against common offences, the one 
addition which the tribe made to the proposed code read: 

“Those only may keep dogs who travel or live among the game. If a 
dog kill a lamb, calf or any domestic animal, the owner shall pay the 
damage and kill the dog.’” 

It is evident that the dogs were more of a nuisance because of the added 
herds of domestic animals, but it also indicates how such dogs, accustomed 
to help in running game, might easily develop into colt killers before they 
could be trained to let the new animals alone. And if dogs could be a serious 
problem in this tribe where there were comparatively few of the animals, 
think how much greater the problem would be in a camp of the Plains 
Indians with a dog pack of five hundred or more. 

If the horses escaped all these dangers, where would they be found after 
a period of sixty years? Surely in the vicinity of the line of march of the 
expeditions. In the case of the DeSoto expedition, we need not consider 
the horses lost or abandoned east of the Mississippi, nor those lost in the 
river bottom on the west bank. Since the hostile Indians of the region killed 
horses at every opportunity, such strays would have perished long before 
they could have wandered by chance to the plains. 

Could Francisco de Guzman, who left De Soto to live with the Indians, 
have cared for his own mounts and yet have lost these strays, thus estab- 
lishing a herd? No, because he had no horses at the time of his desertion. 
He had just gambled away the last, a spirited black, a day or two before 
his departure with his Indian concubine to prevent the latter being claimed 


2 A.J. Allen, Ten Years in Oregon: Travels and Adventures of Dr. E. White and Lady West 
of the Rocky Mountains (Ithaca, N. Y., 1848). 
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in payment of his final debt.* Nor could he have rounded up the four or 
five turned loose many miles down the river when the survivors of the 
expedition butchered their mounts to secure a supply of meat for their 
voyage to Mexico, because the Indians of the vicinity shot them full of 
arrows even before the boats of the Spanish were out of sight,‘ and it is 
doubtful that any of them could have survived even to the next day. 

No, if the DeSoto expedition furnished any horses to found the later 
Indian herds, it must have lost them on the march to the west, after 
DeSoto’s death, in an attempt to reach New Spain overland. In such case 
the strays would have been left in north Texas somewhere near the Red 
River. The narrative of the trip mentions no horses lost except two killed 
by Indians.§ 

In the case of Coronado, we need not concern ourselves about any horses 
lost between Culiacan and Tiguex on either the outward or the return 
journey, for such strays would have been cut off from reaching the plains. 
Also we do-not need to consider losses by Coronado and his body of picked 
troops on their way to Quivira and return. Since he took thirty picked 
horses for forty-two men, any losses would have been important enough 
for the record. There is no hint that even one horse was lost on the trip.* 

It is true that Coronado suffered a serious loss of horses at Tiguex. There 
the Indians made a raid on the horse herd in retaliation for an attempted 
violation of an Indian woman by a Spaniard. While they were successful 
in securing a large number of animals, the evidence is against any of these 
being used later for breeding stock. “The next day Don Garcia Lopez de 
Cardenas went to see the villages and talk with the natives. He found the 
villages closed by palisades and a great noise inside, the horses being chased 
as in a bull fight and shot with arrows.”””’ As the Spaniards captured the 
village soon after, it is evident that any horses surviving this merry little 
game were recovered. 

This limits the possible loss of horses by Coronado to the territory 
covered by his army in its march east from the Pecos and return. It is 
interesting to note that this is the same area in which DeSoto’s men might 
have lost horses the same year. If, then, either or both expeditions lost 


3 Theodore H. Lewis (ed.), Narrative of the Expedition of Hernando de Soto by the Gentle- 
man of Elvas (in Spanish Explorers in the Southern United States, 1528-1543, J]. F. Jameson, 
ed., Vol. 2, pp. 129-272, New York, 1907). 

4 Theodore Irving, The Conquest of Florida (New Yor. .851), p. 420. 

5 Based on the route as given by Lewis, of. cit. 

® George Parker Winship, The Cornado Expedition, 1540-1542 (Fourteenth Annual Re- 
port, Bureau of American Ethnology, Part 1, pp. 339-613, 1896), p. 508 et seg 
7 Idem, p. 496. 
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horses sufficient to found a herd but too few to be noted by the chroniclers 
of the expeditions, and if these horses succeeded in surviving and multi- 
plying, for a good many years their center of distribution must have been 
a strip of land between the Canadian and Brazos Rivers. If such a herd 
increased rapidly enough to furnish an appreciable supply of horses to the 
Plains Indians, then this area should have been well stocked after a lapse 
of half a century. 

Note that we are not interested here in the question, did any of the 
horses survive? The possible presence of an isolated band in a remote can- 
yon has no bearing on the question, since we are discussing the probability 
of these horses furnishing a supply for the Plains Indians. 

By 1600, then, when the Spaniards again explored this region, the 
horses would have had nearly sixty years to establish themselves. Their 
signs should have been visible at every watering hole, and bands of horses 
should have been sighted daily by the travellers, as they were throughout 
this same area at later times. Since the Indians in this vicinity had seen the 
Spaniards using horses, and since they had the finest opportunity of any 
of the tribes to capture horses, surely if any of the tribes had adopted horses 
by 1600 it would be those in this vicinity. But what are the actual condi- 
tions? Ofiate’s men traversed the area four times. They hunted game, 
surveyed the country, and observed the various kinds of plants and ani- 
mals. They visited with and observed the Indians, reporting on their 
various methods of camping, hunting, use of dogs, and the like; yet in all 
this there is not 4 single mention of any horse, except the mounts of the 
Spaniards. When one considers the important part in the Spaniards’ lives 
played by horses, and the many details of these animals included in the 
various accounts, he must conclude that the omission of Indian or wild 
horses from the reports can mean only that they did not see any horses 
or horse signs.® 

For a more definite statement we may turn to the famous Memorial of 
Fray Alonzo de Benavides. He states specifically that Ofiate found no 
horses in New Mexico on his arrival there. Writing in 1630, Benavides 
described in detail the Vaquero Apaches from the east who came in to the 
settlements of New Mexico to trade, carrying all their belongings and trade 
goods on travois drawn by dogs. The detailed description of their hunting 
buffalo shows that these Indians did not use horses for that purpose either.® 
Yet this is eighty-eight years after Coronado, and thirty years after horses 
might have reached the Crow and Blackfoot. 


8 Herbert E. Bolton (ed.), Spanish Explorations in the Southwest, 1542-1706 (New York, 
1916). 


® MrsEdward E. Ayer(tr.), The Memorial of Fray Alonso de Benevides, 1630 (Chicago, 1916). 
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When the missionaries crossed to east Texas to minister to the Humanos 
Indians, they reported on various Indian customs and told of the various 
animals and plants in the country, but here again there is no mention of 
horses, either wild or tame, being found in any of the area traversed. In 
fact, it is not until the Mendoza-Lopez expedition to these same Indians 
in 1683-1684" that I find a specific mention of the Indians of Texas using 
horses. From this account, too, it would appear that horses were still 
scarce in the Texas country, indicating that they were rather recently 
introduced. 

Is it not evident, then, that the chances of strays from the horse herds 
of either DeSoto or Coronado having furnished the horses of the Plains 
Indians is so remote that it should be discarded? Rather should we look for 
some white settlement with an increasing supply of stock which would 
furnish both the animals and the example of how they should be used. In 
contact with such a settlement the Indians would adopt the horse rather 
rapidly, and his equipment would be like that of the white man. The other 
theory would have us believe that after the Indians had seen one group of 
Spaniards for a few days, they would have been so versed in horse training 
and making of equipment that, years later, finding a few wild horses on the 
plains, they set about to capture and train these steeds, making equipment 
just like that of the whites. Then, after an interval of about a half-century 
they had surrendered all their horses to tribes further away, and had also 
disposed of all the wild herds. 

Ofiate’s settlements, particularly Sante Fé, would furnish just the items 
necessary to encourage the adoption of horses by the Indians to the east— 
friendly contact through trade, ample supply of horses, and examples of 
the advantages of the new servants. From here the horses spread south, 
east, and north like a giant fan, reaching the southern and eastern limits 
rather rapidly because of the shorter distance to be covered. At the same 
time they were also spreading along the western slopes of the continental 
divide, but with a smaller area to fill; since much of the country was desert, 
they reached farther in a given time—but this topic is another problem. 

The available evidence indicates then that the Plains Indians began 
acquiring horses some time after 1600, the center of distribution being 
Sante Fé. This development proceeded rather slowly; none of the tribes 
becoming horse Indians before 1630, and probably not until 1650. 
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1° Bolton, op. cit., p. 330. There is a mention of an Apache aid on the horse herds in the 
upper Rio Grande country in 1659 in F. V. Scholes, Troublous Times in New Mexico, 1659- 
1670 (New Mexico Historical Review, Vol. 12, pp. 134-74, 1937). 


THE COAST SALISH OF CANADA' By H. G. BARNETT 


INTRODUCTION 


ITH the exception of the Bella Coola, the adjective Canadian defines 
rather precisely that aspect of Coast Salish culture which provides 
the basis for this summary. The Puget Sound tribes, though Salish and im- 
mediately adjoining, are not included in it because of a lack of original 
information about them and because it is intended that this should be a 
digest of field data rather than a synthesis of existing material. The limita- 
tion is therefore an arbitrary one and not founded upon a cultural dis- 
continuity; in fact there can be no doubt that the transition at the present 
international boundary was a more gradual one in prehistoric times than 
that between the Comox and Nanaimo, for example. Specifically the area 
under consideration lies on both sides of the Strait of Georgia, between 
Vancouver and Bute Inlet on the mainland, and from Victoria to Salmon 
River on Vancouver Island. 
This is a region of extremes in environment and cultural specialization. 
In part, the latter has been stimulated by the Kwakiutl immediately to 
the north, themselves in a very similar habitat. For the rest, the Salish have 
made their own adjustments to a remarkable land and water configuration. 
The strait nowhere exceeds a breadth of twenty-five miles, and its waters 
are not subject to the violent storms which occur on the outer coast. A 
number of large and small islands are scattered just off shore and add to the 
irregularity of the land pattern. These features create a maximum of sea 
shore and become a significant factor in the culture-environment relation- 
ship. An extensive hunting ground emerges at low tide: mollusks and 
waterfowl abound on the mud flats. A pronounced tidal differentiali—a 
variation of well over ten feet is not uncommon—brings this feature into 
still greater prominence. The islands, natural refuges for man and animal, 
once harbored numerous birds and even deer. Porpoises were abundant; 
halibut banks were known on the southern part of Vancouver Island; and 
every river and creek once literally seethed with salmon inthe spawning season. 
These and other characteristic natural conditions are pertinent to a 
proper understanding of the cultural accents of this area. Among the 
Salish, as farther to the north, they have fostered a predominately fishing 
and sea hunting population. The rich assemblage of aquatic life was ex- 


1 Two three month periods were spent in collecting material for an ethnography of these 
people. The first season, in the summer of 1935, was financed mainly by the Fundusz Kultury 
Narodowej of Warsaw; funds for further study in 1936 were provided by the Department of 
Anthropology at the University of California. 
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ploited to the full, while an almost equally exuberant land fauna played a 
secondary role in the bill of fare. Protected harbors and inlets ramifying 
inland further favored the utilization of waterways. On the mainland 
especially, mountains descend abruptly into the water and are covered as 
elsewhere with a dense undergrowth topped by heavy stands of conifers. 
A variety of roots, berries, fibers, and workable timber was derived from 
these resources, but gainful penetration was difficult and foreign to the 
genius of the culture. Canoes were therefore ind'spensable; travel on foot 
was distinctly the exceptional mode. Habitation sites were almost exclu- 
sively on rocky beaches at the water’s edge. 

All of the area was ranged over and claimed in one fashion or another. 
This does not mean that the burden of population was critical: to judge by 
native accounts there was no want on the subsistence level, nor have I any 
record of contest over territorial claims. On the mainland at least boundary 
lines were rather well defined. 

Occupational sites were of two kinds: permanent villages and temporary 
summer encampments. At the mouth of every river of any size there was a 
cluster of plank dwellings. These were the foci, the winter retreats, of semi- 
sedentary groups who counted and preserved their distinctness by reason 
of this habit of seasonal convergence. With the coming of spring the in- 
habitants of each center radiated over its acknowledged territory, setting 
up shelters at favored spots for clamming, egg gathering, and fishing. These 
groups are to be regarded as cultural units, homogeneous within themselves 
and differing to some degree from the others. Strictly speaking they should 
not be called tribes. Each was composed of from one to five named house 
clusters, often within shouting distance of one another, to which the term 
village is here applied. There were, for example, twelve named villages (an 
unusually large number) on the Cowichan River from Duncan to the mouth 
of the bay. Aboriginally the whole group, as at Cowichan Bay, had no in- 
clusive name for itself, no head chief, and no coordinated political structure. 
Such unity as it achieved was founded upon a community of interests 
arising from near or remote degrees of kinship between its members, and a 
common traditional background. 

Eleven of these ethnic groups have been investigated. (See map, Figure 
1, for their location.) There is nothing to suggest an internal source for their 
names; in almost every case the names seem to have come from an out- 
sider and are not the names of villages. Minor differences between any two 
groups are recognizable, but there are certain cultural cleavages which 
make it impossible to treat the area as a homogeneous one. A division into 
three sub-areas is indicated by the data. 
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The most aberrant group, from the Salish point of view, is that of the 
Comox proper (Vancouver Island). They show a decided bias toward the 
Kwakiutl, a fact which was long ago noted by Boas and is voluntarily re- ; 
marked on by present day informants. With them go the Pentlatch. Their 


Fic. 1. Location of the Coast Salish of Canada. (Cw—Cowichan, Cx-Comox, Ho—Ho- 
malco, Kl-Klahuse, [Kw-—Kwakiutl], Ms-Muskwium, Na-Nanaimo, Pe-Pentlatch, Se—Se- 
chelt, Sl-Slaiimun, Sq-Squamish, W S E-West and East Sanetch.) For discussion of the iden- 
tity of these ethnic groups see the final section of this article. 
nearest linguistic congeners, the Homalco, Klahuse, and Slaidémun, form ? 


another, but less certainly defined, sub-area, having been only moderately 
(and lately ?) influenced from the north and exhibiting now and again 
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features suggesting interior contacts. Related to them, though not so in- 
timately as they are to one another, are the Sechelt. Across the Strait, the 
Nanaimo, Cowichan, and Sanetch are in pronounced cultural agreement, 
except for a few traits which have filtered around the tip of Vancouver 
Island from the Nootka. In the same category perhaps should be placed the 
Point Grey group (Muskwium) and the Squamish. I am uncertain about 
their classification in terms of the outline given here, for while their social 
structure fits in well enough with the classification suggested here, their 
technologies reveal an up-river adaptation. 

Linguistically the area is divided as follows: To the Comox dialect 
belong the Pentlatch, Homalco, Klahuse, and Sechelt. The Cowichan and 
Nanaimo speak another dialect differing only slightly from that of their 
nearest relatives on the Fraser River as far up as Yale. The Sanetch are 
mest closely connected with the Sooke and Songish around Victoria and 
the Klallam in Washington. The Squamish are set apart as distinct from 
the other Salish dialects around them, their nearest affinity being the 
Nootsack of Washington.* 


SUMMARY OF THE CULTURES 


Salmon, the staple food, were commonly taken by means of weirs, nets, 
gaffs, and harpoons. Straight shanked hooks and cylindrical basketry traps 
were not used extensively. The various types of dams and enclosures were 
constructed of cedar laths and were in use whenever the depth and current 
of the streams permitted. Harpoons were of the two pronged variety known 
widely on the Pacific Coast; the detachable head consisting of a simple 
piercing point bound fast between two wings. They, like the long handled 
bag net, were operated from platforms standing alone or in connection with 
dams. 

Fish netting was commonly made of nettle fiber. Gill nets were known 
on the southern part of Vancouver Island, but never attained the popu- 
larity of a distinctive variety of seine. Called a reef net, it was operated 
between two canoes near the mouths of favorable rivers. 

Halibut and cod were caught on plain U-shaped hooks of bent hard- 
wood. They were suspended in pairs and held almost everywhere by hand. 
Cod were also speared, lured upward by a spinning shuttle-cock device. 
Rock enclosures, and some of stakes, were so situated that at low tide they 
would effect the stranding of fish. Remains of these structures are still 
visible on many of the beaches. 


? Taken chiefly from Edward S. Curtis, Te North American Indian (Cambridge Mass., 
Vol. 9, 1913), pp. 31-32. 
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A herring rake—‘‘comb”’ gives a better idea of the construction of this 
implement—was swept through waters teeming with these fish to impale 
them on its sharp teeth. During the spawning season roe was collected on 
submerged branches. Clams were everywhere a never failing source of food, 
except at the mouth of the Fraser and to some extent that of the Squamish, 
and while the epithet ‘‘clam-digger” had somewhat the same connotations 
as our own “peasant,” the food itself was a part of the daily fare of every 
class. They were dug by méans of a plain pointed stick (often pointed at 
both ends) identical with the one used for roots. 

The hunting of sea mammals was a precarious and exacting pursuit. 
The common man did not engage in it since it involved certain traditional 
prerogatives, considerable training, and, at least theoretically, some super- 
natural sanction by way of a dream. Seals and porpoises were generally 
approached by canoes manned by two hunters. The man in the bow wielded 
a large scale replica of the salmon harpoon to which was attached a line 
and several inflated bladders. 

The flesh of these animals was a prized delicacy. Their fat was rendered 
in wooden dishes by means of hot stones and stored, among the Comox, 
in distended kelp bulbs; over the rest of the area the animal’s bladder was 
used for this purpose. The oil was a relish for dipping dried roe, berries, and 
roots before eating. Sea lions were also hunted sporadically and similarly 
utilized; their gut in particular served as cordage. 

On the Fraser and Squamish Rivers sturgeon took the place of seals. A 
long shafted harpoon was used to probe the murky water, or a large pocket 
net was pulled through it between two canoes. Sockeye, scarce elsewhere, 
were plentiful on the Fraser, olachen (candle fish) ran on the Squamish, 
but neither of these places afforded opportunity for cod, halibut, or sea 
mammals. In fact, the people living on these rivers drew a distinction be- 
tween themselves and the “salt water people,” by which they meant mainly 
those on Vancouver Island. 

Considerable traffic at one time took place between some of the groups, 
though there is some reason for doubting the antiquity of such free inter- 
course. All accounts agree that the West Sanetch had well established fish- 
ing privileges on Boundary Bay, inside of Point Robert, and regularly re- 
sorted there in summer; so did the Lummi. The Cowichan and Nanaimo 
frequently came to a camp on Lulu Island, either to fish for sturgeon and 
sockeye themselves or to bargain for them with dried clams. The Squamish 
in summer came out of Howe Sound, in part, it is said, to escape the mos- 
quitoes. Some camped about Point Robert, others, so another report goes, 
congregated with the Sechelt and Cowichan at the head of Jervis Inlet. 
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There may have been some contact with the Lillooet in this direction, as 
there seem to have been inland connections between the Squamish and 
Sechelt. 

In all probability the activities associated with land hunting were more 
developed in these inland going cultures than among ‘those across the 
Strait. Certainly it was only on the upper reaches of the inlets that hunting 
expeditions set out, and these preponderantly in search of mountain goats. 
For the rest, large animals were plentiful and getting them was a matter of 
setting traps or of occasional excursions along the water’s edge. The fami- 
liar pits, dead-falls, and slip-loop snares were universal for capturing elk, 
deer, and bear. Hunters generally set out alone, but there were some occa- 
sions for group drives. 

Nets were a favorite device for entangling all kinds of animals. Depend- 
ing upon the requirements of mesh and purpose, they were made of cedar 
withes, bark, or sinew. Deer were driven into strong webs set across their 
runways; circular ones, operated by a release, surrounded rocks frequented 
by seals. A characteristic Salish net was strung on high poles near marshes 
to emesh frightened waterfow] at dusk. 

Night hunting developed a number of tricks with flares and blinds. 
Deer, coming down to drink, were shot when fascinated by a torch. Cod 
were attracted by the phosphorescence of stirred up water and by lights in 
canoes. Frequently a fire was built in front of a blind in the fore part of a 
canoe carrying two men. One of them quietly maneuvered the vessel among 
flocks of settled ducks while the other drew them in with a multi-pronged 
spear. 

Dogs were valuable and were treated accordingly. Some of them—there 
are indications that they were of a different breed from those reared for 
their wool—were put through a course of training involving magical appli- 
cations along with a more realistic regimen. They were taught to drive deer 
and elk into deep water and to raise mountain goats. They were well cared 
for in winter and put on small islands during the summer season. 

A number of magical practises clustered about the taking of seal, goat, 
and to some extent bear, deer, and salmon. Some men were believed to be 
especially favored by a supernatural helper in acquiring the first two, in 
return for which, continence and ceremonial purification were requisite. 
The hunter must not comb his hair, nor could his wife engage in any activity 
while he was away. For success in sealing, especially, she was cautioned to 
remain inactive or to move gently. The bones of most animals, including 
the salmon, were carefully disposed of and never given to dogs. Special 
restrictions hedged about the treatment of goat heads and organs. Aa at- 
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tenuated bear ceremonialism existed among the Homalco, Klahuse, and 
Slaiimun in the form of speeches to the bear before or after death and 
ritual disposal of the head; with this was the common belief that it licks its 
paws during hibernation. 

A young man never ate of the first anima! he killed. It was always given 
to the old people, and he was ceremonially painted and sprinkled with 
down. The first salmon ceremony, a familiar feature on the Pacific Coast, 
was not performed by the Sechelt, Slaiimun, Klahuse, or Homalco. Within 
our restricted area this rite coincides rather closely with the distribution of 
sockeye, for which it was specifically reserved except at Squamish and 
Nanaimo. 

Food was prepared in one of three ways: by roasting on a spit, by baking 
in an earth oven, or by stone boiling in wooden vessels. Salt seems not to 
have been in demand, for only the Comox and some of the northeastern 
groups made use of seaweed cakes. The mortar was unknown, as were other 
stone vessels. Cooking and serving utensils were of maple or alder with some 
abalone inlay decoration and conventionalized modeling to represent ani- 
mals. The animal crest feasting dishes so dear to the Kwakiutl had spread 
only as far south as the Pentlatch and Slaiimun. Sheep horn ladles did not 
get beyond Comox, although the smaller black ones of goat horn were in 
use everywhere, the raw material being supplied by the mainland tribes. 
Water pails, chests, and other containers were made of cedar boards, 
steamed, bent, and sewed. 

The importance of wood working helps to explain in some measure the 
secondary position of basketry. Info) ination on this subject is confusing and 
difficult to get because of the specialized nature of the craft and its virtual 
non-existence today, but at least this much can be made out, that the forms, 
techniques, and uses of baskets were relatively few. The carrying basket 
for roots, berries, and clams was known universally in rectangular shape 
with the bottom smaller than the top. In the finer specimens the opening 
was constricted, giving a “‘parenthetical” aspect to the four corners. The 
technique was wrapped twine, the only one employed in rigid basketry 
except for two isolated reports of split warp and crossed warp variations of 
plain twining.’ Soft rush bags in plain twine and/or checker prevailed 
on Vancouver Island, while most groups were familiar with the same sort 
of container using cedar bark and the checker-work technique. 

Rectangular sewed baskets, imbricated and of the style referred to as 
Klikitat, were common all along the mainland. Individual specimens un- 
doubtedly got across the Strait, but to judge from the earliest collections 


* Sanetch and Pentlatch. They are open to doubt. For the terminology see 0. T. Mason, 
Technic of Aboriginal American Basketry (American Anthropologist, Vol. 3, pp. 109-28, 1901). 
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and from two explicit denials by informants, it seems safe to infer that 
they were not made there. A variety of sewing, using rings instead of spiral 
coils, should also be noted. 

Other fabrics were made of wool, cedar bark, and rushes. The twilled 
wool blanket came from the well known Salish roller loom. To the basic 
dog wool was added that of goats, if it was to be had, or some other fibrous 
substance such as cattail pappus or duck down. Associated with the loom 
was a large spindle, spun in the two hands with a tossing motion. 

Another weaving complex, presumably derived from the Kwakiutl, 
included the suspended warp, twining, and a small spindle rolled on the 
shank. It had spread as far south as Pentlatch on the one side and Slaiimun 
on the other. If the somewhat ragged information can be trusted, checker- 
work cedar mats had the same distribution, as did a twined fabric of the 
same material. Over all the area, wall and floor mats were of rushes threaded 
together with a long needle. 

The accent upon cedar, and vegetable fibers generally, carries over into 
articles of everyday dress. It was not uncommon for men, the older ones 
especially, to go naked, but when this was not the case they wore as an 
under garment a bark clout or fringe. Women wore a shredded bark or rush 
knee length skirt, usually of one piece. As a protection against the weather 
both sexes provided themselves with fur robes or woven blankets caught 
up over the left shoulder. Those who could afford it used wool. Basketry 
hats, of cedar root and of southern Kwakiutl design, had not reached lower 
Vancouver Island nor beyond Sechelt. Even there they were rather reserved 
for formal occasions. 

Some departure from the above dress pattern is discernible on the main- 
land. Buckskin is more in evidence. Three descriptions of knee length 
trousers and one of a fitted shirt come from this side, but they may be late 
borrowings. Leggings and mittens formed a part of the hunter’s outfit, as 
did two piece moccasins. Snowshoes with trailer and upturned toe must be 
set down as another trait not ordinarily associated with the coast Indian. 

Body ornamentation involved a minor amount of tattooing, head de- 
formation, and a piercing of the ear and nose. The mainland tribes avoided 
the first of these; the others occasionally striped the cheeks or chin of their 
women and assertedly drew more elaborate figures on the chests and thighs 
of the men. Both sexes of the well-to-do were given to wearing heavy aba- 
lone pendants from the ears and nose. A minimum of copper and some bone 
work adorned their necks, wrists, and ankles. Olivella shells were strung as 
beads in the southern part of the area, but, curiously, no group but the 
Sanetch knew the dentalium. 

Canoe building, like sealing, was a specialized pursuit. The hereditary 
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element entered, but was not an indispensable prerequisite. Of more im- 
portance psychologically were certain sympathetic songs or incantations 
bestowed, in the first instance at least, in token cf a personal contact with 
some supernatural assistant. Very often this was a woodpecker. The critical 
operations such as splitting or steaming were undertaken in privacy, at 
which time the personal ritual was used and several taboos observed by 
the man and his wife. 

The preliminary shaping was accomplished with the aid of fire, wedges, 
and celt chisels. A spool-shaped hand maul served as a hammer, and prac- 
tically the only one. The hull was usually burned out, finally to be smoothed 
down, inside and out, by adz work. The “D” adz was universal, but the 
Comox and northeastern groups made an elbow type as well.‘ The surface 
texture resembling hammered bronze resulting from these tools was valued 
in other woodwork, but the outer surface of canoes was further rubbed down 
with an abrasive such as dogfish skin for greater efficiency in the water. 

There is no adequate treatment of canoe types for this region, nor can 
the matter be gone into here. Suffice it to say that there existed two well 
substantiated types and that these were mutually exclusive in their dis- 
tributions. One was definitely mainland, the other belonged to Vancouver 
Island. One and all recognize the so-called ““West Coast” (Nootka) form 
as intrusive, as they do for a Kwakiutl model or two which had found its 
way to some of the northern groups. Indigenous types were hewn from half 
logs, which put a considerable limitation on their size and made them rela- 
tively low at bow and stern. Improvised canoes of folded bark were regu- 
larly made for lake travel by the northern mainlanders, and the Homalco 
made a river canoe of cottonwood. The latter was called a “shovel nose” 
but any genetic connection with the typical shovel nose of Puget Sound is 
doubtful in view of its specific non-occurrence elsewhere. 

Paddles were of maple, yellow cedar, and yew. Those of men and women 
differed in shape and coloration, and despite a variety of forms a distinctive 
Salish pattern for each sex can be made out. Bailers were of bark. Sails 
were improvised of boughs or house boards, but matting and thin boards 
(in the north) were commonly put to this use. 

There is some justification for the generally accepted notion that the 
Coast Salish we are considering lived in very long plank houses with single 
sloped roofs, the high side facing the water. This association dates from the 
observations of Fraser, Kane, and other early travelers to their country; 
and, indeed, it is true that the tribes living on the lower course of the Fraser, 
and the Squamish as well, knew no other kind. Furthermore, it was the 


‘ For types see R. L. Olson, Adsze, Canoe, and House Types of the Northwest Coast (Univer- 
sity of Washington Publications in Anthropology, Vol. 2, No. 1, 1927), pp. 13-17. 
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prevailing type around Victoria and Cowichan Bay and rivaled the gable 
roofed structure at Pender Harbor (Sechelt). Elsewhere it was regarded as 
indicating inferior means or ambitions, though the rich sometimes set 
them up at summer locations. Their distribution was therefore coincident 
with the Salish, but their importance faded away to the north and northeast 
in favor of another very nearly universal type. Consequently, it would 
appear that in this respect two historically diverse impulses have permeated 
and fused in Salish territory, one spreading from the outlet of the Fraser, 
the other seeping down from the Kwakiutl in a characteristic pattern rela- 
tive to Vancouver Island and the mainland coast.5 

A second impression which has gained currency from the same reports 
is that these dwellings, in places said to exceed five hundred and more 
feet over all, were unsegmented units with a broad unobstructed avenue 
running the entire length. Actually, each was composed of a series of 
individually constructed units—houses in fact—formed by as many 
cross-wise plank partitions. Each house then averaged a twenty-foot front- 
age and a fifty-foot depth with family quarters around its four walls, a 
“long house”’ in itself with roof sloping from front to back. The partition 
served as a common wall for two houses and indicates at once the economy 
which dictated the successive additions and ultimate great length. The 
character of the terrain was undoubtedly a factor as well, for in most places 
the division was complete and the units became separate structures with 
an increased frontage. A unique resolution of difficulties was achieved by 
the largest village at Point Grey. It was circular in ground plan and com- 
prised seventy-six segments or houses. 

In all plank dwellings, gabled and shed alike, the pitch of the roof was 
never great. The roof planks were bracket-shape in cross section and over- 
lapped like tiles. They lay in place by their own weight and could be shifted 
aside for light or ventilation. The structure which supported them was not 
relied upon for the support of the walls so much as were secondary uprights 
between which the horizontal wall boards were clamped. Around all four 
walls there was a low bed platform, and above it at the height of a few feet 
a mat, or in the north, a plank canopy. Varying stretches of it were re- 
served for the individual families and the divisions were marked by mat or 
board screens. Smoking and drying racks were suspended over the several 
fires, although separate outside structures were sometimes built for this 
purpose. The custom prevailed of naming individual houses after some as- 
pect of their locations, as “‘across the creek.” 

Several features relative to houses belong only to the Comox, Pentlatch, 


5 This is my interpretation in spite of a native explanation to the effect that the shed type 
is just half a gabled one, and hence less costly and pretentious. 
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and the three northeastern groups, Homalco, Klahuse, and Slaiimun. 
Among them are completely enclosed family compartments, floor exca- 
vation—sometimes to more than one level, with a resultant increase in 
seating capacity for festive occasions—and a greater and lesser develop- 
ment—or borrowing—of the crest motif. In this last respect mainland in- 
formants clearly recognize their indebtedness to the north, and in fact date 
it from the time when the white man put a stop to their inter-tribal wars. 
The Comox, on the other hand, were thoroughly saturated and at home 
with it. All of these groups had some zoomorphic dishes (Kwakiutl ‘‘house 
dishes’’), made doors to represent animal mouths, and carved their interior 
house posts into human figures. Some crude painting was done on the house 
fronts. Projecting beam ends were carved into heads, and the impressive 
fact is that these and the dishes, even among the Comox, so consistently 
portrayed only the seal and the sea lion. A few memorial shafts with a small 
human figure at top and bottom were erected by the Klahuse. It is an evi- 
dence of the degenerated nature of these ‘‘crests’”’ that Kwakiutl carvers 
were hired to do them by anybody who wanted to and could afford it, 
without any pretensions to a traditional right to the particular figure. 

The custom of carving anthropomorphic roof supports and also beam 
ends carried on to the Sechelt and Squamish. Even the Muskwium observed 
the first of these and added yet another characteristic figure to grave box 
ornamentation. Here it is entirely possible that we have to do with a second 
set of influences of up river origin. They barely touched the Sanetch, and 
the Cowichan and Nanaimo not at all, for the carvings which exist at these 
places at the present day are repudiated by the better informed natives as 
alien to their culture. 

A few other structures deserve brief mention. The summer shelters were 
of the sort constructed by the Puget Sound tribes: a lean-to or a four post 
frame covered over with mats, bark, or sometimes planks. “Pup tent” 
structures, for the accomodation of one person at a time, were dug out, 
covered with bark and earth, and used for steam sweating by the tribes on 
the mainiand. For the same purpose the Vancouver Island groups*® impro- 
vised an individual wickiup of branches and mats, or simply steamed them- 
selves under a blanket covering. Of distinct interest from a wider point of 
view is the presence of semi-subterranean retreats west of the Coast Range. 
They were known from Howe Sound to Bute Inlet and were used as refuges 
in time of war. Furthermore, the Muskwium on Point Grey built under- 
ground dwellings of exactly the same type as those farther up the valley. 


* They resorted to it only for minor ailments, however, while the former set of tribes used 
it also for ceremonial purification. 
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They existed side by side with the plank shed roofed habitations already 
described, and were a luxury for those who could afford them. 

Plank houses were built by the cooperative efforts of the occupants. 
Specific data from which to draw generalizations cannot be obtained beyond 
the grandparental generation of the oldest informants, but to judge from 
these, the house building and owning nucleus comprised a man and his 
sons, or several brothers. Paternal cousins and at times sons-in-law were 
included. Each retained such equity for himself and his descendants as was 
accorded him on the basis of labor and materials contributed. An instance 
is recorded of a quarrel between two brothers at Comox which resulted in 
the removal! of one who stripped his half of the house bare of its walls and 
roof to set up an independent household with his son-in-law. This was the 
recourse of a man of means; others could not afford to be so sensitive and 
preferred for many reasons to maintain their brotherly affiliations. Never- 
theless this process of segmentation of the extended family within a village 
must be looked upon as the ordinary mechanism of its growth. Not infre- 
quently urothers or cousins owned adjacent houses, and in all probability 
the principle of kinship through males governed the formation of villages 
and even the aggregates of villages as at Cowichan Bay. 

Residence, with few exceptions, was patrilocal, which brought it about 
that a man and his brothers, with their extended families in the male line, 
lived under one roof. Slaves, widows, orphans, and other dependants made 
up the remainder. One of the men, usually the eldest in the direct line of 
the founder, was looked to for guidance and protection by the rest of the 
house mates. He was granted their respect and allegiance on the score of 
his prestige and influence. By virtue of his aristocratic birth he owned or 
exercised a controlling interest in certain property rights and ceremonial 
privileges. His brothers and house mates were not entirely excluded from 
them and in order to validate his birth right he was expected to improve 
upon it by industry, generosity, and dignified behavior. Through an intelli- 
gent exercise of these qualities he was able to maintain an appreciable 
control over his retainers. It was power of an informal sort, implicit in the 
kinship bond which linked him in some way with almost every member of 
his extended household. 

To sum up, we may say that the house governor’s authority was founded 
upon and defined by his rights as an influential relative and property owner. 
In return for his patronage he expected and received the support and coop- 
eration of his adherents. He could not afford to abuse their dependence, nor 
could they risk his disfavor. There are stories of tyrants and bullies, but 
they are rare and recited with disapproval. If the situation became unbear- 
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able a man could always move into the house of another powerful relative, 
especially one on the maternal side. Some men, to avoid embarassment in 
difficult domestic situations, preferred to set up a nearby shack of their 
own rather than insist upon a remote claim within the big house. On the 
whole the arrangement was beneficial to all concerned: service and defer- 
ence were traded for economic security and vicarious glory. Outside his 
house group the governor had no real authority and was able to achieve 
only as much precedence améng his peers as his prestige and influence war- 
ranted. Political power was coincident with social status. 

These head men are commonly called chiefs by observers on the North- 
west Coast. It is important to note, however, that the Coast Salish disavow 
the implications of the term as they have come to know them through 
government administration. They say that they had no chiefs, and rightly 
too, if by that we mean the incumbent of an office. The notion of an office, 
in the sense of a functionally defined position, was almost nonexistent by 
comparison with that concept among the Nootka and Kwakiutl. There 
was no feeling that a house implied a chieftainship as we feel that a state 
implies a ruler; depending upon their personal attributes, several men— 
two, three, or four—in the same house might be entitled to the honorific 
hegus or siem. For convenience we may translate this as chief; the natives 
make shift with such equivalents as “gentlemen,” “hightone men,” “smart 
men,” and ‘‘real men.” 

Property, the outward symbol of rank and status, was recognized in 
material goods and ritual privileges. Incorporeal property rights will be 
discussed more fully under rituals, but the same rules of ownership and 
transmission applied to them as to other valuable possessions. Apart from 
houses and their furnishings, corporeal property consisted mainly of hunt- 
ing and fishing lands and appliances. Nets of all sorts were owned, as were 
pitfalls, deadfalls, fishing and sealing sites. On the mainland goat hunting 
lands were divided up among a comparatively few families. All of these 
possessions were expensive and restricted. They were in the hands of the 
chiefs who shared their produce with their henchmen and retainers. Clam- 
ming places were free to all, but root plots were held in severalty by families. 
Weapons, canoes, and wool blankets were individually owned and highly 
prized for their potlatching value. Only the Comox traded upon the ficti- 
tious values of copper plates derived from the north. 

Descent and inheritance were reckoned bilaterally with a decided pref- 
erence for the patrilineal. There is no reason for believing that a feeling of 
nearer kinship with the father’s people is responsible for this bias, as the 
bilateral transmission of names and the kinship nomenclature will testify. 
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As a part of the dowry or bride price return, the son-in-law was sometimes 
given custody of a certain masked dance to be held in trust for his son. The 
Salish share this mode of transmission with the Kwakiutl, but for the for- 
mer at least the evidence seems to favor an interpretation in terms of a 
bilateral acknowledgement of kin coupled with a development of return 
giving, rather than as an infiltration of northern matrilineal principles 
into a purely patrilineal complex. 

Primogeniture was the rule, but was not insisted upon as an inflexible 
principle. Daughters, for example, could inherit important property only 
exceptionally, and personal aptitudes were a noteworthy consideration in 
passing along hunting, technical, and ritual property. Sons received from 
fathers in preference to brothers unless other factors of age and fitness en- 
tered. Very much depended upon the circumstances. In the ordinary course 
of events the most desirable acquisitions clustered about and descended in 
the lineal strain of eldest sons. From this nucleus there was a more or less 
gradual shading off into the trivial, and the more so the greater the number 
of generations, so that the youngest son of a youngest son received precious 
little of the original patrimony. It must have been extremely difficult for 
him to improve upon this situation in aboriginal times within the closed 
system of a well regulated economy. A possible way out was by a fortunate 
marriage, of which there are traditions and some historic accounts. 

From the above it should be clear why the word caste conveys a mis- 
understanding of class differentiation as it existed among the Coast Salish. 
Between the highest and the lowest there was a wide gap, but they were 
intimately connected by a blended scale of free men. In a sense there were 
noble families (those of first sons), but own cousins of these might be com- 
moners. Hence, the ever reiterated attitude of nobles to commoners was one 
of tolerance and encouragement. The only class of despised men—and this 
was a personal matter—were those referred to as “lazy men,”’ those with- 
out ambition as it was conceived by the Salish. A Comox man who could 
once “hold the people” (potlatch) became a real man, though not so “real” 
as one who had accomplished it several times or more grandly. Commoners 
who could not achieve this distinction in their own right hunted and worked 
for their aristocratic kinsmen and were compensated by public acknowl- 
edgement of their contribution, by repayment in other goods, or by good 
will feasts and entertainments.’ 


7 This is not an attempt to fuse ‘he extremes of status, for very real differences separated 
the behavior and degree of participation proper to them. On the other hand, it is important 
to bear in mind the non-categorical implications of the catchwords “nobles” and “‘com- 
moners.” 
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Slaves were a class apart, totally subservient, but not tortured or physi- 
cally abused. They were taken on war raids and to own two or three was a 
distinction given only to men who were in a position either to buy or to cap- 
ture them. Usually they were taken as children, then reared as menials in 
the houses of their masters. The dishonor attaching to their station was 
hereditary; therefore intermarriage with them, except by the lowest of 
freemen, was unthinkable. There are some indications that the stigma, in 
the exceptional case, could be lifted by a formal distribution of property 
but a slave ancestor was always a vulnerable point for the malicious thrusts 
of an enemy. 

As would be expected, the majority of marriages were contracted be- 
tween social equals. Varying degrees of pomp and ceremony, depending 
upon the standing of the two families, signalized the union. To add 
quality to the occasion a fiction of non-acceptance was acted out which 
recalls the war-like formalities of the Kwakiutl. The groom’s party ap- 
proached the girl’s house by canoe even within the same village. The door 
was barred to them and they had to pay influential sympathizers to “break 
it down.” This consisted of speeches by resident relatives or by the several 
chiefs accompanying the boy, his father, and his mother as formal repre- 
sentatives. Once admitted, the boy sat humbly near the door for days, say- 
ing nothing and eating little of the food which his people were allowed to 
prepare for themselves. Sometimes they left him alone and stayed with 
relatives in another house. Each day his father’s speakers harangued the 
girl’s people upon the desirability of the match. At length they relented and 
the two families ate together. Finally, the whole village was called in to 
witness the union and the exchange of goods. 

This ceremony was costly, for every step in the procedure called for a 
payment. Each speaker was honored with a blanket or two for his “good 
words.” The groom’s party always brought a great amount of food, which 
was divided equally among all those present on the last day; when they 
left they were given food to be similarly distributed when they got 
home. The bride price in blankets was turned over to the girl’s father who 
apportioned it immediately among his nearest responsible relatives. It was 
incumbent upon them to return it with ceremony at some future date, usu- 
ally at a visit the following winter. In the southern part of the area the re- 
turn was in equivalence; in the north, on both sides of the Strait, it was more 
often double. 

The exchange of sisters in marriage was common, as was child betrothal. 
Sometimes an industrious youth without means was taken into the house- 
hold of a wealthy man as the husband of a younger daughter, but in this, 
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as in every other case, some payment had to be made to legitimatize the 
union. This was true even of the sororate and levirate, which, by the way, 
were entirely optional and not more frequent than other forms of remar- 
riage. They were possibilities only; a fact probably to be correlated with 
institutionalized bride price return. 

The Comox aristocrats performed a travesty of marriage without a 
bride for the sole purpose of acquiring privileges in the exchange. This was 
their chief concern and consequently marriages were unstable. Over the 
rest of the area the most important consideration was the consolidation of 
one’s social position through connections with important kin groups in 
other houses or villages. 

There were no preferred mates within the kinship nexus. First and 
second cousins were not acceptable, third cousins on either side were. This 
meant that marriages between house mates as well as village members was 
permissible, though for reasons given above inter-village alliances were 
sought after. 

The kinship system reveals several points of interest. Separate terms 
were used for father, mother, sister (Comox dialect), husband and wife, 
but apart from these no distinction was made between male and female 
relatives. Furthermore, relatives in the same degree of relationship, whether 
through males or females, were called by the same term. With few excep- 
tions the sex of the speaker made no difference. This brings it about that 
each of the following sets of relatives was designated by one term: siblings; 
youngest sibling; oldest sibling(?); older sibling and parent’s older sibling’s 
child; younger sibling and parent’s younger sibling’s child; parent’s sib- 
lings; sibling’s child; child; grandchild and sibling’s grandchild; grandpar- 
ent and grandparent’s siblings; step-parent; step-grandparent; husband’s 
brother, brother’s wife (co speaking), wife’s sister, and sister’s husband 
(2 speaking); husband’s sister and brother’s wife (9 speaking); wife’s 
brother and parent-in-law; sister’s husband (co speaking) and child’s 
spouse.® 

A reciprocal term also existed for relations through speuses (parent-in- 
law to parent-in-law and extending to the whole group). After the death of 


8 Summarized from a Sanetch list. To judge from the reports of Boas on the Squamish 
(British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1890, p. 688) and Hill-Tout on the 
Sechelt (Journal, Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. 34, 1904, p. 81) there was some varia- 
tion and elaboration in the sibling-cousin terminology. Boas also gives a common term for all 
siblings-in-law and another single one for parents- and children-in-law (reciprocal). This does 
not appear on Vancouver Island, though there is some indication of the same thing in the 
Hill-Tout list. 
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a spouse another term replaced throughout the one which had been used 
by the relatives through marriage. No avoidance patterns of any sort were 
practiced. Terms for parent generations back to the sixth were known to 
the Sanetch, who used the last one to designate an hereditary privilege. 

The critical periods in the individual life cycle were heavily laden with 
ritual forms, the most striking feature of which was the regularity of their 
reappearance on several diverse occasions. Within the limits of a summary 
it is not feasible to go into all their details, so that only a few of the more 
important can therefore be touched upon. 

The most elaborate and important rituals were associated with the 
death of a spouse (of either sex), with girls’ puberty, and with the dancer 
initiation. At the death of a parent less care had to be taken, and still less 
for the death of a child. The information is not consistent from one group 
to another, but it seems fairly clear that upon the birth of a first child the 
parents, in one way or another, had to refrain from their ordinary habits 
for four days. The birth of twins greatly altered their behavior, for they 
were required to live apart in the woods for a year or more. Friends and 
relatives aided them in getting food, while they carefully sought some 
supernatural favor prompted by a touch of the sacred as it surrounded 
them at this time. The twins themselves had a certain amount of super- 
natural power, and were good fishers, since they were related to the salmon. 

Girls at puberty and women at childbirth were secluded behind mat 
partitions in the living house and at times in huts outside (mainland).° 
The dancer initiate was also kept behind a screen. The drinking tube and 
scratcher are prominent features on most of these occasions, one or both 
even being prescribed for the initiate and the boy pubescent. Few other 
formal observances applied to the latter but the significant fact is that 
there was any recognition at all beyond the usual informal Spartan training 
for manhood. Some other restrictions had an obvious social significance, 
being designed to induce a decorous and becoming behavior in later life. 
More of them had a religious import. 

With some local exceptions, a consistent pattern which appears at first 
childbirth (for the father), puberty, initiation, and at the spouse’s death is 
a ceremonial feeding at the end of four or eight days, and for the man a 
re-introduction into the fundamental daily occupations. Specific trait asso- 
ciations which occur again and again are those which have to do with the 


® In the south at least (Sanetch, Sechelt, Nanaimo) an aristocratic girl was sometimes 
kept in complete seclusion and inactivity until the day of her marriage. Her untouchability 
and the mystery surrounding her very existence enhanced the possibilities of a favorable 
match. 
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importance of wool, bark, down, daylight, the east, hair combing, bathing, 
fasting, red paint, etc. Most of the life crises were regarded as dangerous 
situations during which the individual was at once empowered and con- 
taminated by the supernatural. From these influences he had to be re- 
lieved by a ceremonial purification after a regular period. Above Nanaimo 
and Squamish this could be done by the individual himself, coached by an 
older person, but for the others an hereditary functionary was employed 
for the service. In fact, there flourished in this southern section a variety of 
privileged performances which had no other function than to “wash” the 
dancer novice, the pubescent, and the corpse awaiting burial. They were 
expensive demonstrations, dances, tricks—shows in effect—which had 
nothing intrinsically to do with cleansing, but capitalized upon this aspect 
of crisis rites for their elaboration. The real purificationist (siwin) operated 
less spectacularly with more esoteric lore. 

All of these events, as well as any other which marked a new relationship 
between the individual and his group, were celebrated by a distribution of 
property. That was the recognized mechanism by which any public an- 
nouncement could be made and it was the only one, so that the person 
without property had no means of asserting status in his society. An insti- 
tution existed whereby an individual in anticipation of such a distribution 
was “helped” or loaned blankets by others, while he at the same time called 
in those which he had previously loaned out. The return among the Comox, 
Homalco, Klahuse, and Slaiimun was double (100 percent interest) so 
that it was wholly to a man’s advantage to put himself in the position of a 
universal creditor in advance of his proposed distribution. It might take 
place any time during the year, but the grand inter-tribal affairs were held 
in the sping. One man, perhaps two or three, took the responsibility for 
the calling, but anyone could take advantage of the congregation to give a 
“cry song”’ for his dead, name his child, etc. 

Crisis periods were auspicious occasions for the seeking of supernatural 
helpers. The susceptibility of parents at the birth of twins has already been 
noted. A bereaved spouse was sent into the woods daily and often received 
a visitation in his or her exhausted half hysterical condition. Puberty was 
the time par excellence for seeking, though for girls the procedure was 
milder and offered less reward than for their brothers. The boy stayed in 
lonely places, fasted, took emetics, and scrubbed himself with boughs. An 
essential part of his quest involved swimming and diving, often to the point 
of exhaustion or unconsciousness, in which state he received a vision, a 
song, a spirit cry, and promise of help according to the nature of his wishes. 
Otherwise his experience came in a dream. Frequently some startling real 
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occurrence induced the dream; on the mainland the dreamer had a fore- 
boding of a real encounter which knocked him unconscious and replaced 
the underwater ordeal. Dreams had to recur to be valid. Everyone sought 
them, since they gave luck in hunting, in acquiring wealth, in fighting, in 
doctoring. Powers were not inherited and their acquisition was kept strictly 
secret; hence no image or representation was made to proclaim them. They 
were almost exclusively from birds, animals, and fabulous spirits or mon- 
sters. There were no restrictions on killing such an animal. On the contrary, 
that very favor was bestowed on the hunting man. 

The shaman’s quest was exactly like that of any other person but was 
more intense, was psychologically conditioned for that end, and ceased only 
with the acquisition of several powers instead of one. Some spirits were 
deemed ineffectual for curing purposes, and others, such as the double- 
headed serpent, were tremendously powerful and dangerous. The most 
potent spirits caused a man to bleed from all the apertures of his body at the 
time their power struck and entered it. There they resided henceforth, to 
be summoned into activity by singing to do the work of curing. Ordinary 
individuals also were known to appeal to their spirit helpers in time of 
stress. There was no initiation or induction ceremony for the shaman, and 
no societies. 

Sickness was caused by soul loss, intrusion of a foreign object or a spirit, 
contamination, and by magic. There were two souls; one in head, the other 
in the heart. They could wander off in sleep, be abducted by shamans and 
ghosts, or be displaced by a sudden fright. It was the duty of the shaman 
as defined above to send his powers in search of the soul, or, according to 
some, to send his own soul. A material object such as hair or a piece of bone 
was removed by sucking, and an intruded spirit by manual manipulations. 
Destruction of either of these was harmful or fatal to the sender. 

At a curing the shaman sang with the aid of his wife and others. He had 
no drum, rattle, nor any appurtenance other than a bowl of water which 
reflected the universe, and some down or bark on which to catch the soul. 
On the mainland he shook or “‘danced”’ in a semi-possessed state; elsewhere 
he sat with an arm over his eyes. 

Two other professional dealers in the supernatural require mention. 
The first (siiwi) was but a specialized shaman who had received his power 
from the dead and who functioned as a clairvoyant and treated those 
afflicted by ghosts. The second class had no connection with dream experi- 
ences or spirits but had come by their secret knowledge through instruction. 
They were called siwin from the private word formule which they pos- 
sessed and jealously guarded. Some were well disposed and acted as purifiers 
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and in a ritual capacity, as at the first salmon rite. Others were workers of 
contagious magic. The siwcn was not known to the Sechelt, Slaiimun, 
Klahuse, or Homalco. 

The winter ceremonies of the Coast Salish reveal more clearly than any- 
thing else a tri-partite division of the area along the lines suggested in the 
introduction. It would be futile to dwell upon the complexity of the subject, 
but there is some point in calling attention to the modification and muta- 
tion of pattern within this narrow, restricted territory. If affords another 
good example of the rather abrupt shifts and re-associations which mark 
the diffusion of ceremonial complexes on the Northwest Coast. Nothing 
more than an outline can be attempted in this place, and for the reason 
given, the characterizations will gain in clarity by sub-areal descriptions. 

Sanetuh—C owichan—N anaimo—Squamish—Muskwium: Participation 
in the winter dances of this group was conditioned by the individual 
acquisition of a dreamed power, that is, a guardian spirit of the order de- 
scribed above. Lesser animal spirits of all sorts counted for this require- 
ment, along with the powerful ones for hunting and fighting, and a very few 
nature spirits. They were not inherited, but the important point is that the 
dancing group was a closed organization requiring a formal initiation. 
Anyone could join regardless of whether his parents belonged, and regard- 
less of whether he had received a vision. In fact, it was the function of the 
initiation to instill a power into the novice; if he already had one, it might 
come through the ordeal or be smothered and replaced by a wholly artifi- 
cially induced one. This was no less true for a shaman than any other person 
who danced in the winter ceremony. 

The induction was accomplished by a surprise attack upon the boy or 
girl at the instigation of some relative who was to pay for the four day ritual 
of initiation. The novice (hosolk*) was beaten, smothered, and choked 
until he was unconscious—“‘dead”’ they say—by his attackers, who were of 
course already members and his constant attendants for the remainder of 
the season. Immediately he was placed behind a screen in a corner of the 
big house and an established morning and evening public ritual inaugurated 
over his exhausted body. Attendants hovered over him using every means 
to “bring out” the song of his power. At length it welled up, or one was 
framed for him and drummed into him. On the fourth day he made a circuit 
of the village, singing and dancing. Throughout this period and for the 
remainder of the winter season the attributes and accessories of the novice 
strongly recall the hamatsa and other dancers to the north. 

Members danced singly, assisted by the singing and drumming of all 
the others. Their song revealed the nature of their power, and they wore 
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head dresses of bark and down, but no wooden masks. They were often in 
an uncontrollable ecstatic state. The only mask known to this group of 
tribes was the so-called swaixwe,'® not of northern origin but probably 
coming from the Fraser River. It was not used for the winter dancing. It 
was one of the privileged exhibitions already spoken of in connection with 
crisis rites; an interesting accent which applies with complete regularity to 
the other inherited privileges, most of which can be recognized by their 
association with an hereditary song and a rattle. 

Comox—Pentlatch: The dancing complex just described was also known 
to these two tribes, but it was almost entirely submerged under a more 
highly regarded formal winter ceremonial taken over bodily from the 
Kwakiutl. Dream singing and possessed dancers were viewed rather con- 
descendingly, as were most things Cowichan. Non-members provoked them 
into an ecstasy (as they did also to the south) while the members of the 
masked dancing society looked stolidly on. In reality the latter were actors 
given to playing out a hollow caricature of this same spirit possession of 
which they disapproved. 

The completely formal overlay had not suppressed spirit seeking for 
the requisite supernatural aid in hunting, curing, etc., but it had given 
an overweening importance to transferable spirits as they were represented 
in masked dances. It is not necessary to describe them, nor the initia- 
tion by abduction and seclusion, for the facts do not differ appreciably 
from those published for the Kwakiutl."" The same masks, and the same 
dancers appear with northern names: hamatsa, hawinoL, tohwit, etc. 

Homalco—Klahuse—Slaiimun—Sechelt: With these groups it is difficult 
to be certain of some of the major patterns in terms of those known to their 
neighbors. Part of this difficulty lies, I feel sure, in their own misconceptions 
and confusions over their borrowed traits. The feature which appears to 
have been basic, and in all probability represents an original winter dance 
pattern of all the Coast Salish, was an individual performance imitating 
some animal. Very likely it was connected with a guardian spirit but it 
seems to have involved more mimicry than similar dances on Vancouver 
Island. Some dances may have been without a song; most of them certainly 


10 A partial exception involves only the Sanetch who shared the xiinxani’te with the Klal- 
lam. See E. Gunther, Klallam Ethnography (University of Washington Publications in An- 
thropology, Vol. 1, No. 5, 1927), pp. 281-88. For swaixwe refer to F. Boas, The Indian Tribes 
of the Lower Fraser River (Sixty-fourth Meeting, British Association for the Advancement of 
Science [for] 1894, pp. 453-563, 1894), p. 455. 

1 F. Boas, Social Organisation and Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl Indians (Report, 
United States National Museum for 1895, pp. 311-738, 1897). 
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were not. The actors did not form a society, and there was no initiation. A 
person began to dance when he felt secure in his power and after he had 
taught the professional song leader his song—and when he had accumu- 
lated enough for a few presents. These dancers contributed the bulk of the 
exhibition and were called by a term which signified “shaman.” Further- 
more, true curing shamans also danced in that capacity, showing off their 
powers with demonstrations of death and resurrection, decapitation, fire 
walking, etc. Doctors, as such, did not perform in the winter dances of the 
other two areas. Their feats were usually shocking and fearful, and the 
people did not like them. 

Along with these unorganized dances, a distinct group was created by 
a formal initiation requiring a four day secret retirement in the woods. 
Returning clad in branches, the novice (hausaulk) danced publicly, and 
without further ceremony was relieved of his covering. The ritual care so 
prominent elsewhere was reduced to a minimum, and little prestige seems 
to have been derived from the perfunctory “initiation.” At Sechelt it was 
so restricted in scope as to be associated with only one of the dozens of 
dance spirits. The same distinction of an initiated group within a larger 
unorganized body of dancers characterized the Squamish. 

Still a third winter dance pattern gave expression to a stronger interest 
in hereditary privileges. Its elements were indicative of professional speciali- 
zation, and theoretically were the property of families with an enviable 
reputation for hunting or fighting. They were entertaining, and generally 
took the form of brief dramatic scenes with realistic costumes and effects. 
It is not unlikely that they had crystallized out of spirit impersonations, 
but, like the Comox masked performances, they could be used in the 
profane season as well, any distribution of property justifying their display. 
To the same category belongs the only mask of certain occurrence north 
of Squamish. The Sechelt lacked it, but the three other tribes were familiar 
with the right to display, by inheritance or outright purchase, a modified 
Dzonoqwa mask, whose northern provenience and equivalent they recog- 
nized. Two others, of uncertain identity, may have been used by these 
same groups. 


IDENTIFICATION OF THE ETHNIC GROUPS 


Formerly the Comox claimed the territory between Campbell River and Salmon 
River, and it was only after the establishment of a Hudson’s Bay post near the 
present-day town of Comox that they moved southward to that point to take up 
residence on the front doorstep of the Pentlatch. Their aboriginal homeland was 
decidedly to the north of this. Following upon their heels the Kwakiutl moved into 
the evacuated territory and today hold Campbell River and Cape Mudge. 
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The Nanaimo maintained three seasonal sites in the near vicinity of the town 
by that name, including Departure Bay, Nanaimo River, and Gabriola Island. The 
Cowichan held Cowichan Bay with a number of villages up the river as far as 
Duncan. The West and East Sanetch were separated by the width of the peninsula 
which today bears their name. Each was a distinctly autonomous group, and there 
were still others, as at Patricia Bay and Malahat, but the inhabitants of all are re- 
ferred to by informants as Sanetch people. 

The Muskwium lived on the receding shore of Point Grey at the mouth of the 
north arm of Frazer River. Nearby, at Capilano Creek close to North Vancouver, 
there are at present some Squamish, but it is doubtful whether this group originally 
had any real claims anywhere on Burrard Inlet. Their home was at the head of 
Howe Sound and for some miles up the two rivers emptying therein. 

The Sechelt were well established over the entire area surrounding the peninsula 
named after one of their villages, and far up to the head of Jervis Inlet. Their winter 
village was at Pender Harbor. The Slaiimun adjoined them to the north and ex- 
tended their claims to include Cortes Island. Their principal village was on Mala- 
spina Inlet; at present their reserve is near Powell River. 

The Klahuse and Homalco were at home on Toba and Bute Inlets respectively, 
and did not venture out of these protected channels until a comparatively late date. 
Settlements were restricted to a few favorable locations along their shores and to 
the rivers in the back country. 

The group names employed are those which the natives now use in referring to 
themselves and to one another. It was thought best to forego accurate phonetic 
renditions in favor of more ccmmon spellings which often appear as place names on 
maps and are more familiar to the general reader. 

Boas in the First General Report on the Indians of British Columbia™ calls the 
Comox Catld’tq or K’6’moks. My Kwakiutl, insofar as it is considered, derives 
from the southernmost group, the Yukwiltaw, which he writes Lé’kwiltok. Sechelt 
is the same as his Si’ciatl. His other transcriptions are P’r’ntlatc for Pentlatch, 
Sk’q6’mic for Squamish, and K-au’itcin for Cowichan. In the Second General Re- 
port he refers to the Qsa’nitc (Sanetch) as close linguistic relatives of the Lku’ngEn 
(Songish). The Snanaimuq" are my Nanaimo. 

References to the other groups are few and not very illuminating. Sapir"® alludes 
to the L!o’hgs dialect, spoken on the British Columbian mainland, with which 
Comox proper “was stated to be identical.’’ This must be the Klahuse who, with 


2 Report, Fifty-ninth Meeting, British Association for the Advancement of Science [for] 
1889, pp. 801-99, 1890, p. 806. 

3 F. Boas, Second General Report on the Indians of British Columbia (Report, Sixtieth 
Meeting, British Association for the Advancement of Science [for] 1890, pp. 562-715, 1891), 
p. 563. 

4 F. Boas, Notes on the Snanaimug (American Anthropologist, Vol. 2, pp. 321-28, 1889). 

6 E. Sapir, Noun Reduplication in Comox, a Salish Language of Vancouver Island (Mem- 
oir, Geological Survey, Canada Department of Mines, No. 63, 1915), p. 2. 
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the Homalco, Slaiimun, and Sechelt, are closely related linguistically to the Comox. 
For these others too I find only the names mentioned. Curtis" gives Huma’hikyu, 
Hlaa’min, and Tlakyu’s, with which I equate Homalco, Slaiimun, and Klahuse. 
Boas,'’ in discussing the Salish dialects, refers to “the Claamen of Toba Inlet,” 
which I construe to be a misplacement of the Slaiimun. In the report upon The 
Indian Tribes of the Lower Frazer River'® he lists the Qmr’ckoyim, corresponding 
to my Muskwium, and to the Musqueam of the Handbook of American Indians. 
The other listings in the latter publication'’ are also in more obvious agreement 
with the orthography used in the preceding pages. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


1% Curtis, North American Indian, Vol. 9, p. 32. 

"The Indian Languages of Canada (Annual Archaeological Report, 1905, pp. 88-106, 
Toronto, 1906), p. 98. 

18 Report, Sixty-fourth Meeting, British Association for the Advancement of Science 
[for] 1894, pp. 454-63, 1894, p. 454. 

19 F. W. Hodge, ed., Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico (Bulletin, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, No. 30, 1907-10), Part 2, p. 417. 
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GENERAL 
Handbuch der Methode der kulturhistorischen Ethnologie. W1LHELM SCHMIDT. (xvi, 
338 pp. RM 5.70. Miinster, Westfalen: Aschendorff, 1937.) 


This book, to which Father Koppers has contribu.ed pp. 13-19 and 81-127, 
purports to bring Graebner’s Methode der Ethnologie (1911) up to date and to dispel 
misunderstandings due to his involved exposition. This aim does not exclude stric- 
tures on its model, for Father Schmidt has never been a mere disciple. 

Like the corresponding treatises by Graebner, Pinard de la Boullaye, and Sapir, 
the Handbuch is a serious intellectual effort, but hardly a vademecum for the eth- 
nological wayfarer harassed at particular crossroads. Syllogisms do not create scien- 
tific discoveries; Aristotle’s rules cannot produce great tragedies; and historians 
cannot reconstruct the past by recipe. Logic profits from the keen analyses here 
offered, but the ethnological practitioner at best learns to avoid certain errors. 

The trouble with all our logicians is misplaced emphasis; they misconceive our 
practical difficulties. No one quarrels with the “qualitative criterion” (pp. 136, 
139): traits from different areas evidently should not be treated as alike unless they 
exhibit typical similarities; and the resemblance betokens genetic relation only if 
not rooted in the very nature of the object or custom. The issue is, when these con- 
ditions are fulfilled. Perry, e.g., scents moieties whenever the number 2 figures 
prominently, an identification most of us reject. Father Schmidt subsumes the 
planting of cereals and root-crops under one head (p. 305), while to me the ideas are 
as diverse as reindeer-breeding and bee-keeping. And on this vital point, whether 
two phenomena are really alike, the Handbuch, like its predecessors, fails to offer 
objective criteria. 

Methodclogically, I should prefer to see a detailed justification of several pro- 
posed sequences emanating from different schools. Father Schmidt’s theory of 
matrilineal developments and Laufer’s ideas on the rise of plate armor would lend 
themselves admirably to this purpose. Such insight into the historian’s mental proc- 
esses, step by step, would be more helpful than the listing of abstract rules, 
however sound. 

Nevertheless, the Handbuch is of the greatest interest in registering Father 
Schmidt’s reactions to various writers who have dealt with chronological problems; 
and still more in exploding inveterate misconceptions as to his and Graebner’s 
principles. The critical commentary suffers from paying too much attention to what 
the authors under consideration say and too little to what they do. Thus, on the 
strength of The Method and Theory of Ethnology Radin quite intelligibly figures as 
opposed to all reconstruction of major scope. Yet, for better or worse, The Story of 
the American Indian,' with its acceptance of an Australian, a Melanesian, and a 
Mongoloid layer in America, cannot be reproached for this particular deficiency. 

A rather serious criticism must also be leveled against the treatment of Tylor. 


1 New York, 1927. 
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Has the author’s interest in Tylor’s animistic theories blurred his memory of the 
Researches into the Early History of Mankind? And has Tylor’s discussion of the 
patolli game, with its clear formulation of the quantitative criterion* wholly escaped 
his notice? Tylor may be criticised for keeping evolutionism and diffusionism in 
separate compartments, but he was very far from ignoring historical considerations. 

But it is more important to turn to the clarification of the Graebner-Schmidt 
doctrine. In the first place, the author deprecates the notion that the Kultur- 
historiker consider only isolated items; they insist on an organic tie linking the traits 
into a higher unity and explicitly contrast this concept of a Kulturkreis with the 
merely empirical juxtaposition of features within a “culture area” (p. 175). Sec- 
ondly, there is no antagonism to a psychological approach, which even Graebner 
admitted on principle, while Schmidt has consistently stressed individual differences 
(pp. 16, 230). Finally, evolution is expressly accepted (pp. vii, 10 f., 207); Schmidt, 
with most modern writers, merely spurns “‘evolutionism,”’ 
gression from lower to higher stages. 


i.e., a uniform pro- 


In other words, the historians accept functionalism, psychology, and evolution. 
On the other hand, Professor Malinowski latterly reconstructs the development of 
Trobriand dgriculture* and Professor Radcliffe-Brown propounds certain sequences 
of Australian social structure. The old quarrel thus reduces itself to a legitimate differ- 
ence of interest as to the degree to which undocumented reconstruction is profitable. 

To the reviewer Schmidt’s grandiose scheme of a universal culture history is an 
impressive attempt to weld together ethnography and prehistory. In principle such 
a synthesis is not only admissible but indispensable. My objections, past and pres- 
ent, fall under two heads. Like other diffusionists, the Kulturhistoriker are too prone 
to identify phenomena without sane application of the qualitative criterion (see 
above); and they prematurely equate layers of distinct continents. We must ob- 
serve the geologist’s caution in comparable situations. Let us first work out the 
chronology of each of our major units independently of one another, not lightly 
transfer a conjectural stratigraphy from Oceania to America. When our several 
chronologies are thus naively determined—without reference to any scheme—we 
may then synthesize all the results as best we may. On the other hand, the heuristic 
value of Schmidt’s scheme, varying in its segments, becomes potentially very high 
when combined with universally conceded facts. Thus, the earliest immigrants into 
the New World must be credited with an Asiatic culture which subsequently spread 
and diverged in its Old World and its American branch (p. 51). The search for its 
survivals in Australia and Fuegia, respectively, is therefore a priori legitimate, as 
Davidson has recently admitted.‘ I concur in his opinion that the criteria hitherto 
proposed as proofs of this ancient connection largely lack cogency, but regard com- 
plete negativism as premature. Nordenskidld’s and Krickeberg’s attempts to link 
North and South Anierica are similarly deficient in rigor, but when the dross is 


? Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie, Vol. 9, 1896, p. 55 sq. 
3 Coral Gardens and their Magic (New York, 1935), p. 459. 
* American Anthropologist, Vol. 39, pp. 229-43, 1937 
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removed some valuable results remain. Extending the pan-American comparison 
systematically and with constant conceptual purging to Asia may yet yield im- 
portant conclusions. 

In any case, it should be understood that the Graebnerians are not merely 
diffusionists like Elliot Smith or Rivet, whose respective doctrines are explicitly 
repudiated (pp. 70, 147, 298). They are the only scholars today who give evidence 
of trying to see culture history as the continuous whole it undoubtedly is. 


Rosert H. Lowrie 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Primitive Behavior: An Introduction to the Social Sciences. WmLt1AM I. THOMAS. 
(ix, 847 pp., 12 figs. $4.00. New York and London: McGraw-Hill, 1937.) 


Probably no sociologist in the world—certainly none of English speech—has so 
systematically kept abreast of ethnological progress as Dr Thomas. This latest out- 
come of his ripe scholarship, then, reflects with remarkable accuracy the viewpoints 
of cultural anthropology so far as they relate to a generic social science. Specifically, 
there emerge from his treatise the generalizations he has himself summarized at 
the beginning (p. 7): the impotence of either racial or geographical factors to ac- 
count for culture; the improbability of parallelism on a large scale; the moulding 
power of specific experiences, leading to individual behavior patterns and standards 
for each society; the tendency for such idea-systems to spread, so that culture areas 
are recognizable in place of so many discrete tribal cultures. 

However, Dr Thomas is much more than a purveyor of accepted anthropo- 
logical tenets. For one thing he connects ethnology with psychology, showing by a 
magnificent array of instances how the established cultural order conditions in- 
dividual response to a given situation. Moreover, his wide sociological experience 
and his equally impressive reading enable him to set many facts in a new light and 
to adduce many that commonly elude the professional ethnographer. Cases in point 
are the discussion of virtuosity as a goal (p. 42); of the Swedish taboo against the 
pronoun mi (p. 94 ff.); of the mother-in-law as “‘a perseverative” (‘‘stepping up’’) 
application of a device for denoting relationship (pp. 214, 221 f.); of indigenously 
evolved Negro kingdoms (p. 425); of the alphabet as the achievement of the people 
rather than of an élite (p. 625). 

A very large part of the work consists of verbatim quotations documenting the 
points made. It is, indeed, an incomparable source book—one that I should set 
above all other productions of this category. First of all, it embraces in principle all 
epochs and all areas. Secondly, the selections both illustrate the points made and 
are intrinsically worth while. Finally, the theoretical and descriptive literature has 
been ransacked from the most catholic point of view. There are old classics like 
Tylor and Dobrizhoffer; but we also find the most recent theorists and observers— 
Gayton, Evans-Pritchard, Gusinde, Mead, Gifford. No student of the social sciences 
will fail to enlarge his insight and factual grasp by consulting this monumental 
treatise. 


Rosert H. Lowie 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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The Contribution of Psychiatry to the Understanding of Human Sociely. ERNEST W. 
Burcess (ed.). (American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 42, No. 6, May, 1937.) 


This issue of the American Journal of Sociology is a symposium on “The Con- 
tribution of Psychiatry to the Understanding of Human Society.”’ The first seven 
articles are by psychiatrists who appreciate the implications of sociological and 
anthropological viewpoints for their own field of specialization. I stress viewpoints, 
because their concern is rather with these than with data. The only anthropologist 
represented is Dr Sapir, who summarizes the first seven articles with his customary 
sophistication and verbal felicity. Dr Herbert Blumer speaks for the social psycholo- 
gists. He sums up the psychiatric orientation expressed in the seven papers some- 
what as follows. Social disorganization is an extension and accumulation of individ- 
ual disorganization which originates primarily in early childhood experience. It 
must, therefore, be dealt with through education. Dr Blumer realizes that he has 
not done full justice to the range and subtlety of psychiatric opinion, but he is un- 
doubtedly correct in seeing this sequence as the major trend in several of the articles. 
In contrast to this trend of thought, Dr Blumer insists that social disorganization 
may crop up. quite independently from the cumulative influence of ‘‘neurotics” and 
that it may actually produce individual disorganization. 

It is undoubtedly significant that the whole discussion ends at the original im- 
pass between those two realms of abstraction—the psychological and the cultural. 
The degree of sophistication of each writer is evinced by the extent to which he 
attempts to avoid using that kind of antithesis. This is a realm in which one can 
operate profitably neither with the concepts formulated for the abstracted individ- 
ual nor with those deriving from the abstraction called culture. The raw material 
of both realms will prove useful in this intermediate zone, but the theories will be 
largely irrelevant. 

The issue of the American Journal of Sociology which is under review represents 
considerable effort on the part of both the editors and the contributors. Probably 
as good a job «as been done as can be done in terms of our present knowledge con- 
cerning the interplay between the individual and what we call society. However, 
there still remains the uneasy feeling that a great deal of all this is mere verbiage. 
For the anthropologist, and especially the less psychologically inclined anthropolo- 
gist, only specific studies in this area will bear weight or carry conviction. Talking 
has proceeded as far as it can. Data with which to operate are now essential. The 
anthropologist who professes to study personality must do two tasks. First, he must 
understand both the formalized and unformalized aspects of the culture he studies. 
Secondly, he must gain some insight into the manner in which strategicaliy selected 
individuals within a group have come to be the persons they are. The real problem 
then lies in discovering how far these two bodies of observations can be correlated. 
There is no’ question of imposing the generalizations from one field upon a body 
of data from another field. 

Both psychologists and anthropologists will assert that this kind of investigation 
is neither fish nor fowl. They will be quite right. The problems of “‘pure’’ psychology 
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and “pure” anthropology are different, will require different data (in part, at least), 
and will use different techniques. However, the two well established disciplines 
stand to lose nothing and to gain much by having their margins more sharply 
explored. 

Cora Du Bots 
New York City 


NORTH AMERICA 


Contributions to the Ethnography of the Kutchin. CoRNELIUS Oscoop. (Yale Uni- 
versity Publications in Anthropology, No. 14. 189 pp., 30 figs., 10 pls. $2.50 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936.) 


The northern Athapaskans have long been more or less neglected by ethnology, 
probably because their rather primitive culture, still more impoverished through 
two centuries of contact with white trappers and fur dealers, seemed little attractive 
to students in general. However, this somewhat supercilious view does not agree 
with the important role which, in all probability, fell to their lot in the early history 
of North American culture. We have good reasons for believing that they were the 
first bearers of the snowshoe complex in this continent, and as such gave the impetus 
to extensive migrations even outside the northern woodlands. 

Under these circumstances we must be grateful for the attention which Dr Os- 
good has paid to this group in the last few years. The present work deals with one 
of the most important nations, the Kutchin, whose territory roughly comprises the 
country between the great bend of the Yukon and the lower Mackenzie. Most of 
the material was collected in the field during the summer of 1932, but in addition 
all the available literature has been taken into consideration, so that he has really 
succeeded in giving as full a description of Kutchin life as can be had at the present 
day—for unfortunately for science Kutchin culture ceased to function as a complex 
long ago, and in most cases the ethnologist has to rely upon the fragmentary recol- 
lections of the native informants. 

The greatest amount of material was secured among the Peel and Crow River 
tribes, for which reason each chapter begins with descriptions of these groups and 
continues with an account of the conditions of other tribes as far as our scanty 
knowledge permits. We find among the Kutchin the principal characteristics of the 
snowshoe culture as it appears, e.g., among the Chipewyan, although somewhat 
modified, probably as a result of their geographical situation near one of the cultural 
highways between the Old and the New World. This is, perhaps, most marked in 
the social organization with its peculiar three clan system, but it also appears in 
material culture. The description is concluded with a chapter on the cultural changes 
due to historical influences and a very valuable tabulation of aboriginal culture 
traits, which permits a rapid comparison between the Kutchin tribes themselves 
and also with those of other ethnic units. 

Dr Osgood’s work is purely descriptive, but he promises that, together with his 
other accounts of Athapaskan culture, it is destined to form a background for a 
complete study of the northern division of the Athapaskan stock as a whole. There 
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can be no doubt that his profound knowledge of this group entitles him to such a 
task as a matter of course, and every student of circumpolar culture will look for- 
ward to its publication with impatience. 


Kaj BrrKet-SMITH 
NATIONAL MusEuM, COPENHAGEN 


History of Hawikuh, New Mexico: One of the So-Called Cities of Cibola. FREDERICK 
Wess Hopce. (Publications, Frederick Webb Hodge Anniversary Publication 
Fund, Vol. 1. xviii, 155 pp., 28 illus. $3.50. Los Angeles: Southwest Museum, 
1937.) 


Hodge’s History of Hawikuh, a study long expected, is the result of a lifetime’s 
work. In the decade of the eighties, when the Hemenway Expedition was in prog- 
ress, Hodge became interested in this ruin in western New Mexico. Opportunity to 
excavate it did not arise until 1917, but the work then begun was carried on until 
1923. The author has, in other words, pursued the study of this region for many 
years, and the volume here reviewed is the first of a series which it is proposed will 
cover all phases of the research relating to Hawikuh. 

The volume begins with a general treatment of Spanish expansion north from 
Mexico City to Zufii, New Mexico. Appropriately, the author introduces his story 
with a brief reference to the ancient legend of the “‘seven cities’ founded by the 
Portuguese on the Island of Antilla, but he soon turns to Nufio de Guzm4n and 
Cabeza de Vaca, and then launches into a discourse on Fray Marcos de Niza and 
the negro Estevan, who are generally supposed to have gone as far as Zufi on their 
reconnaissance of 1539. The story of Fray Marcos de Niza is followed by a summary 
of the Coronado expedition, 1540-42, with which the friar went as guide and 
spiritual adviser, and which admittedly reached Hawikuh and conquered the sur- 
rounding pueblos. 

Dr Hodge accepts the long-established interpretation of Niza’s route and ignores 
the recent attack on the friar by Sauer and Wagner, and thus rejects their assump- 
tion that he never got farther north than southern Arizona. Hodge bolsters his 
narrative with a wealth of prooi, relying always on contemporary documentary 
evidence and presenting exhaustive arguments to demonstrate the identity of the 
Cibola “cities” with the Zufii pueblos. He concludes: “It would be difficult to 
imagine, in the light of such incontrovertible testimony, how by any possibility the 
province of Cibola could have been other than the Zufii pueblos of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries.” 

Less controversial is the description of the Zufii pueblos and the account of the 
early Spanish expeditions, the Rodriguez-Chamuscado, Espejo, and Ofiate entradas. 
In 1629 a mission was founded at Hawikuh, but tragedy overcame it three years 
later when the Indians rose and killed their missionaries. The History continues 
through the Pueblo revolt of 1680 and the reconquest by Vargas in 1692. 

The book is Volume 1 of the Frederick Webb Hodge Publication Fund, which 
was established to honor Dr Hodge’s fifty years of service in the field of American 
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anthropology. The cost of this first volume was borne by the Museum of the Ameri- 
can Indian, Heye Foundation, New York, with which Dr Hodge was associated 
for a number of years. ' 

The History of Hawikuh is a handsome volume, printed on high grade paper 
and profusely illustrated. It contains an extensive bibliography, is adequately anno- 
tated, and has a good index. It is the finest work on the subject. 


GrEorGcE P. HAMMOND 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MExIco 


Chapters in Nebraska Archaeology: Vol. I, Nos. I-VI. Eart H. Bett (ed.). (427 pp., 
53 figs., 78 pls. $2.50. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1936.) 


This series of six papers by Dr Bell and his co-authors show a certain degree of 
homogeneity in the presentation of the data, although the individual co-authors 
seem to be largely responsible for the exact form of each paper. Thirteen sites are 
described in the central and eastern parts of the state, and seven rock shelters and 
one “‘ancient”’ site in the western part. The book stands as an excellent first volume 
on the results of the field work of the University of Nebraska’s anthropological staff. 
Few typographical errors appear and the papers are unusually well illustrated. It 
is a welcome addition to our knowledge of Nebraska, and along with the archaeo- 
logical numbers of the Nebraska History Magazine and Strong’s /ntroduction to 
Nebraska Archeology, places the state well in the foreground in the Plains area. 

Cooper’s paper on the Wiseman, Radke, and Schulte sites is a compact dis- 
cussion of the physical and cultural features, and gives rather full data on the arti- 
facts. His conclusion is especially valuable as it presents a cultural analysis showing 
objectively why these three sites belong to a single focus. The reviewer agrees that 
the St. Helena Focus probably belongs in the Upper Republican Aspect. The con- 
cept of decorating the shoulder area, as exemplified on sherds 2 and 4 of Plate XIII, 
is probably the result of cultural contact with the Oneota Aspect peoples as repre- 
sented on sherds 1 and 3 of the same plate. 

Dunlevy’s paper on the Burkett and Gray-Wolfe sites has an unusually full 
analysis of the pottery and a somewhat less complete discussion of the other arti- 
facts. She has demonstrated that these sites can be grouped together as a focus. The 
author disagrees with the opinion that these sites are Proto-historic Pawnee or, at 
least, that this view can be regarded as established at present. While I am inclined 
to agree with Miss Dunlevy on this point, her tendency to include the focus within 
the Upper Mississippi Phase is somewhat questionable. 

The analysis of the Sweetwater site by Champe identifies it as a distinct focus 
of the Upper Republican Aspect. The paper on the Nehawka and Table Rock foci 
written by Bell points out that five of these incompletely excavated sites can be 
considered as one focus, while the Table Rock site probably belongs in a separate 
focus. That these foci belong in the Nebraska Aspect seems evident. The paper de- 
voted to an analysis of “The Rock Shelters of Western Nebraska” indicates the use 
of some of them as temporary habitations by peoples possessing many of the cul- 
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tural traits of the Upper Republican Aspect. A somewhat different assemblage from 
a few sites is associated with the Disma! River Group. The final paper by Van Royen 
is a brief review of the geological problems involved in the determination of the age 
of an artifact-bearing stratum at the Cape site. The authors suggest that the arti- 
facts are probably early Post-Pleistocene. 

These papers were issued primarily to place at the disposal of anthropologists 
an analysis of the characteristics of the various sites. Cultural comparisons on a 
broad scale were withheld until the various regional groups have been analyzed and 
digested to a more satisfactory degree. At the same time, the authors have not hesi- 
tated te point out cultural similarities where the evidence warrants, nor to indicate 
problems for the future. The book is of value to archaeologists for the material avail- 
able for comparative study, and as a method for the presentation of cultural data. 
Anthropologists will recognize in the growing body of Nebraskan publications in- 
teresting information on cultural change and shifts of emphasis from the historic 
to the completely prehistoric sites. 

While these studies are excellently done, a number of them. because of uncon- 
trollable circumstances, were not written by the individuals who did the field work. 
This is to be regretted in any publication. Certainly by this time, the main outlines 
of Nebraska archaeology have been ascertained, and it seems necessary to shift the 
emphasis from the sampling of many sites in various parts of the state to the more 
complete excavation of key sites whose artifacts will elucidate definitely defined 
cultural and historical problems. 

James B. GRIFFIN 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
SOUTH AMERICA 
The Metallurgy and Technology of Gold and Platinum among the Pre-Columbian In- 
dians. PAUL Brercsge. (Ingenigrsvidenskabelige Skrifter, No. A, 44. 44 pp., 

4 pls., 2 figs. Kr. 2. Copenhagen: Danmarks Naturvidenskabelige Samfund, 

1937.) 

The material on which Mr Bergsge, who is a civil engineer, bases his investi- 
gation consists of a collection of metal objects from La Tolita, Atacames, and the 
coastland of the province of Esmeraldas, in Ecuador. The rivers of the provinces 
of Esmeraldas carry alluvial gold, in the washing of which the objects examined by 
Bergs¢ge were also recovered. They are characterized by their diminutive size, which 
in many cases is almost microscopic. The material of which they are composed con- 
sists of an alloy of gold, silver, copper, and platinum. These components do not, 
however, occur in standardized proportions. As a detailed review of Bergsge’s in- 
vestigations would require far more space than I have at my disposal, I shall limit 
myself to mentioning only a few interesting details. 

As is well known, the fusing point of platinum lies so high that greater technical 
resources than those possessed by the Indians are required for melting it down by 
any direct method. From analyses of the metal finds in question Bergsge has, how- 
ever, succeeded in discovering how the Indians produced an alloy containing plati- 
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num in spite of their being unable to bring about the necessary temperature of 
fusion. This process he describes as follows: 

The small grains of platinum were mixed with a little gold dust and small portions placed 
upon a piece of wood-charcoal. When the gold runs it will coat the grains of platinum with gold. 
The grains are simply “soldered” together. If the piece is now further heated by means of 
the blow-pipe, let us say, the following will take place: a portion of the fused gold permeates 
the platinum and simultaneously a little of the latter is dissolved in the molten gold. This 
mixture of gold and platinum can now withstand a light blow of the hammer, especially when 
hot. By alternately forging and heating it is possible gradually to build up an homogeneous 
mixture. 

Attempts at smelting platinum by a method recalling the one here described 
were made in Europe in the 18th century, although they did not meet with much 
success, and it was precisely this inability to smelt platinum that so long delayed 
our putting this metal to practical account. In this connection Bergsge says: 

Had the Spaniards known the Indian method, it would have been easy for them with the 
help of crucibles and furnaces to have obtained the same results by using metals other than 
gold, and they would thus have been able to produce platinum in a coherent form, perhaps 
with silver or copper as a medium, and the whole use of platinum in Europe might have taken 
a different turn. 

Thus we here find an instance of Indian knowledge and skill surpassing that 
of the Europeans at the same period. 

Other objects also evidencing the skill possessed by the Indians in the working 
of metals are the exceedingly minute beads that Bergsge examined, made of tiny 
metal balls joined together. This has been done without having recourse to the 
method of soldering. Welding must be regarded as the only process employed, which 
implies an almost incredibly high degree of craftsmanship on the part of those by 
whom these beads were manufactured. 

Even wire-drawing is here represented. Also in this case Bergsge has been suc- 
cessful in reconstructing the method employed, on the basis of the finds examined 
by him. 

Bergsge points out that some of the alloys in the Esmeraldas district are the 
very hardest metal ever found in America from the pre-Columbian period. All of 
the objects published by Bergsge are ornaments, with the exception of two needles. 

Nordenskiéld has shown that the alloy of gold, silver, and copper which in 
Colombia was used in the manufacture of bodkins, axe-blades, etc., possesses the 
advantage of being harder than the ordinary Peruvian bronze containing a 10 per- 
cent proportion of tin. The absence of implements such as bodkins and axe-blades 
among the material examined by Bergs¢e I interpret as indicating that the manu- 
facturers of these objects were unaware of the above mentioned advantages pos- 
sessed by the alloy of which they made use. As already mentioned, the objects are 
of a very diminutive size. Bergsée supposes that this fact is connected with the high 
percentage of platinum in the gold dust collected by the Indians and the difficulties 
thereby involved in the smelting operations. Scarcity of metals is not in itself 
sufficient to explain the absence of working implements. 
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Of great interest is the object that Bergsde shows as Figure 12. As he points out, 
this object represents the hitherto earliest known attempt at producing an equiva- 
lent to our safety-pin. Some of the finds published by Bergs¢e are, as he points out, 
no doubt manufactured under European influence. Not improbably this primitive 
safety-pin is ascribable to some such influence. 

The above cited details, which have been excerpted at random from Berg- 
sge’s essay, unfortunately fall very short of conveying an adequate idea of this 
interesting publication. The exquisite working methods that here are revealed 
arouses the reader’s admiration for the craftsmanship of the Indians. 


RypEN 
G6rEeBoRGS MuSEUM 


Atiko y: Meine Erlebnisse bei den Indianern des Guaporé. E. HEINRICH SNETHLAGE. 
(180 pp., 66 illus. RM. 6.30. Berlin: Klinthardt and Biermann, 1937.) 


In Atiko y Snethlage gives in a popular form an account of his research expedi- 
tion to the region surrounding Rio Guaporé, the border between Bolivia and Brazil. 
This is the author’s second expedition to South America. His first, in northeastern 
Brazil (1923-1926), had zoological collecting for its main object. Such observations 
of Indian culture as Dr Snethlage was able to record during his first expedition were 
published under the title Unter nordostbrasilianischen Indianern.! 

Dr Snethlage has been attached to the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde in Berlin for 
many years, and his latest expedition was, in contradistinction to his earlier one, 
exclusively devoted to ethnographical and archaeological investigations in the 
Guaporé region. Previously (1913-1914) Professor Eriand Nordenskiéld visited the 
forest region of northeastern Bolivia, extending his travels to the tribes inhabiting 
the Brazilian bank of the Guaporé. Of this expedition Nordenskiéld has given an 
account in his book Forskningar och Aventyr.? 

In comparing Snethlage’s book with that of Nordenskiéld, what immediately 
strikes one is how very little the Indians have been decultured in the interval be- 
tween their visits. Were rubber collecting in the present day as lucrative an industry 
as it was at the time of Nordenskidld’s expedition, Snethlage would most certainly 
not have reaped such rich results as he did. 

A countryman of Dr Snethlage’s is the owner of a newly established hacienda 
near the junction of the rivers Mamoré and Guaporé. This is not a very advan- 
tageous situation for a new settlement inasmuch as its neighbors—the Indians 
habitually make marauding attacks on both the dwelling house and the river trans- 
ports. But as the starting point for an ethnographical expedition, this only makes 
the place more suitable. What Snethlage first of all had to do was to get on a friendly 
footing with the Indians—the Moré and Itoreauhip tribes. By degrees he succeeded 
in this, gained their entire confidence, moved over to their villages, and lived among 
them as their guest. The section dealing with the Moré and Itoreauhip forms the 


! Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, Vol. 62, pp. 112-205, 1930. 
? Stockholm, 1915 (German edition: Forschungen und Abenteuer, Stuttgart, 1924). 
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introductory first third of the book. The rest is devoted to the voyages on the 
Guaporé and excursions away from the river to the Indian tribes that are settled 
in the region about the sources of the tributaries derived trom Brazilian territory. 
Thirteen different Indian tribes were visited by Dr Snethlage, many hitherto un- 
known to science even by name 

Of the Indian culture objects that Nordenskiéld discovered, and which, 
strangely enough, are found in use even at the present time, the most important are 
the withy-hafted stone celt and the trumpet made from a human femur. That ob- 
jects of this kind are still to be collected shows to what high degree the Indian cul- 
ture has maintained its independence during the last twenty years, outside the high- 
way trafficked by the whites, Rio Guaporé. 

Among the ethnographical novelties published by Snethlage, special mention 
may be made of the musical instrument that he calls ‘‘Taran-Taktschlager,” con- 
sisting of a calabash which is slid up and down a stick, and which, when it strikes 
the handle at the bottom of the stick, emits the time-marking sound. Another newly 
discovered instrument is the friction idiophone of gourd shell, smeared with wax, 
a parallel of the friction idiophone of tortoise shell. Among other new discoveries 
may also be mentioned the ritual wound-scratcher used by the medicinemen of the 
Huanyam, consisting of a wooden handle fitted with three venomous snake’s teeth; 
the dance-masks and ritual snuffing (by means of snuffing tubes) of ground tobacco 
mixed with angila powder of the Guaratigaja; the mat altar of the Makurap; special 
sleeping huts constructed with a view to keeping out mosquitoes, etc. Dr Snethlage 
also carried out archaeological excavations on his expedition, but the results of 
these he only refers to in passing. 

Atiko y is a travel account intended for a wide circle of readers, and matters of 
a purely scientific character are thus naturally left in the background, but the large 
number of geographical novelties that he nevertheless discloses causes one to look 
forward with great expectation to the scientific publications of this expedition. 


Stic RypDEN 
G6TEBORGS MusSEUM 


El Parané y sus Tributarios. FRANctsco pE Aparicio. (Historia de la Nacién 
Argentina, Vol. 1, Ch. 7, editada por la Junta de Historia y Numismatica 
America, Buenos Aires, 1936.) 

Viaje Preliminar de Exploracién en el Territorio del Neuquén. 

Viaje Preliminar de Exploracién en el Territorio de Santa Cruz. 

Grabados Rupestres en el Territorio del Nequén. Francisco pE Aparicio. (Publi- 
caciones, Museo Antropologico y Etnografico de la Facultad de Filosofia y 
Letras, Série A, Vol. 3, Buenos Aires, 1935.) 


The steady stream of archaeological publications from the Argentine has Fran- 
cisco de Aparicio as one of the principal tributaries. A few of his recent works are 
cited above. The first paper mentioned is a résumé of the archaeology of the Parana 
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Delta in the northern Argentine; the other three describe explorations in the eastern 
and western borders of his country toward its southern extremities 

One is struck by the geographical difficulties to be overcome in conducting 
a survey of Argentina archaeology. Even more baffling to the student of cultural 
evolution and contact is the extreme simplicity of the material remains of the an- 
cient peoples. Distinctive styles seem absent; stratigraphy appears as nebulous as 
a Messianic hope; and even the archaeology lurks furtively, where only diligent 
search can locate it. 

One sympathizes with the patient courage and sense of moral responsibility that 
impel men such as Mr Aparicio to devote themselves to analyzing the prehistory 
of the Argentine. They are adding substantially to our knowledge of the New World 
and, once their surveys are completed, they will achieve through comparative 
studies the historical depth that we need for the southern part of South America. 
Mr Aparicio and his colleagues are earnestly to be congratulated on the firm founda- 
tion they are laying for South American archaeology. 

GEORGE C. VAILLANT 
AMERICAN MuseuM OF NATURAL History 


AFRICA 


Eingeborenenkulturen in Siidwest- und Siidafrika. Wissenschaftliche Ergebnisse einer 
Forschungsreise nach Siid- und Siidwestafrika in den Jahren 1926-1928. VikTOR 
LEBZELTER. (306 pp., 111 figs., 26 pls., Leipzig, 1934.) 


This is the second volume resulting from Dr Lebzelter’s expedition to South 
Africa.' Although archaeology has been the author’s major interest, the amount and 
variety of his ethnographic notes is considerable. The book is to be regarded as a 
pure source book, a treatment of various problems of South African anthropology 
being reserved for a third volume. 

Since the information was gathered in comparatively short time over a wide 
territory, much of it is bound to be spotty or superficial. The best rounded sections 
are those on some Bushman groups (!Kung, Nogau), the Bergdama, and the 
Ovambo; the material is the more welcome since the literature is none too rich for 
any of these groups.” In some respects the !Kung were found to be still compara- 
tively untouched. The description of the life cycle is of especial interest, and there 
are data—in part new—on religion, beliefs, the initiation of medicine men, etc. In 
the Ovambo section the treatments of material culture and technics are particularly 
useful and extensive. The section on the Bergdama contributes a good many details 
to the picture Vedder has given of this tribe with Hottentot culture.’ It is somewhat 
awkward, however, that at times one is not sure whether the older literature is 
being quoted, confirmed, or supplemented. 


1 See Die V orgeschichte von Siid- und Stidwest Afrika (Leipzig, 1930) 

2 See for instance H. Ténjes, Ovamboland (Berlin, 1911). 

3H. Vedder, Die Bergdama (Hamburg, 1923), and The Berg Damara (The Native Tribes 
of South-West Africa, pp. 37-78, 1928). 
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Lebzelter refers to the fact that, in trying to construct a picture of the “original” 
culture, anthropologists have only too often disregarded the presence of the effects 
of contact with European civilization. While he does not attempt eny systematic 
discussion of acculturation, there are scattered through his notes abundant refer- 
ences to various aspects of the violent changes to which South African native 
cultures were and are exposed. He feels that the reaction of native culture to 
Western civilization furnishes a valuable perspective into the history of the tribe. 
When, however, he equates the behavior of the culture with the behavior and 
“mentality” of the people themselves, he seems to be on weak ground and is led 
to speak of things such as the ‘“‘ungenerosity,” etc., of the Bushmen. 

The use of some terms is at times not judicious, because they are left undefined. 
This is the case with the term sib (“‘Sippe”’). In connection with the Bushmen, for 
whom no clear-cut sibs have as yet been established (and for whom he quotes 
Dornan,‘ an inferior source), this is especially disturbing. He speaks, somewhat 
hypothetically, of ‘‘age-classes’” among the Bergdama. But the description of initia- 
tion ceremonies (pp. 137-39) parallels the Hottentot rites de passage so closely that 
it appears inadvisable to employ a simple “‘age-class” concept here. 

Anecdotal material occupies a large place in the book, and some of the anecdotes 
are very telling. There are numerous illustrations, including excellent pictures of 
different types of Bushman dwellings. The usefulness of the volume would be en- 
hanced if Schapera’s excellent résumé of the Bushman and Hottentot material® 
had been taken into account. As it is, in conjunction with the other literature its 
data can be put to good use; they are often stimulating and include occasional 
items not in the usual vein of the orthodox ethnographic monograph. 


GEORGE HERzOG 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


An Introduction to the Ibo Language. Ipa C. Warp. (xiii, 215 pp. 6s. Cambridge: 
W. Heffer and Sons, 1936.) 


Work on “tone languages” of West Africa and elsewhere is still in the pioneering 
stage. In this book as in her earlier studies on African languages, Ward has dealt 
skilfully with the problem of tonal configurations, and has demonstrated the im- 
portance of tonal analyses in an understanding of the language. The present work is 
an introduction to Ibo, and only the simpler tonal problems are adequately de- 
scribed. The author realizes that there is much remaining to be done and it is to be 
hoped she will follow this with a more det?*'ed study. 

Miss Ward does not purport to write a grammar. Her aim is twofold: (1) to 
present the results of research into the tones and tonal behavior of Ibo, and (2) 
“*. . . to introduce the learner to the difficulties of the language gradually. . . .”’ She 
meets these requirements admirably. 

Although the book is primarily designed for individuals who wish to learn to 


*S. S. Dornan, Pygmies and Bushmen of the Kalahari (London, 1925). 
5 1. Schapera, The Khoisan Peoples of South Africa (London, 1930). 
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speak Ibo, Miss Ward frequently brings in information on the methodology which 
she followed in her research. This methodological discussion is of interest chiefly 
to the scientist, but is distracting to those desiring simply a speaking or reading 
use of Ibo. It might have been wiser to have kept these two features separate to a 
greater degree than she did, since they have no direct bearing on each other. 

Part I presents the main simple constructions of the sentence; Part II the more 
complex sentence structure and in addition, narrative, description, and conversa- 
tion. 

Miss Ward advises the reader to consult Adams’ A Modern Ibo Grammar 
(Oxford University Press) for a fuller explanation of the grammar and for the 
orthography, from which she deviates in some respects for the purpose of clarifi- 
cation. 

“Five degrees of height” (tonal levels) are indicated by means of short lines 
representing the relative pitch of each syllable. Sloping lines indicate rising and 
falling tones. These tonal indicators are placed in brackets after or above the words. 

The data was collected from ten dialects. The writing up and checking of the 
material was done in London with the aid of an Onitsha informant. (Onitsha was 
one of the dialects studied in the field.) This would suggest many possible errors or 
inconsistencies in the results. However, Ward explains that the tones of the various 
Ibo dialects are the most uniform parts of the language, and since the tones are the 
major part of the present work, she feels that the error is not so great. 

Some dialectal differences in vowels and consonants are noted, but not in very 
great detail. There are good discussions of the noun and verb. The classifications of 
these according to tonal patterns are well demonstrated. The adjective is described 
in less detail, and the pronoun is treated very briefly. There are no detailed dis- 
cussions of grammar. Only such 3:ammatical matters as hinge on the behavior of 
tonal groups within themselves and their effects on one another are presented. 

ETHEL G. AGINSKY 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


EUROPE AND ASIA 


Hillristningarnas skeppsbilder |Rock-cut Ship Pictures|. P. DAHLGREN. (88 pp., 
97 figs. Kr. 3.75. Géteborg: Erlanders Boktryckeri, 1934.) 


This is the second paper by Commodore Dahlgren dealing with Bronze Age 
rock-carved ship pictures as found chiefly in the Swedish provinces of Bohusland 
and Eastgothland, and is based upon illustrations derived from various archaeo- 
logical publications. Writing expressly as a naval expert and not as an archaeologist, 
the author seeks first to define and to analyze the different types of more or less 
crudely pictured water-going craft. Next an effort is made through an examination, 
partly of supposedly contemporary rock pictures of axes, spears, swords, shields, 
swastikas, etc., but mainly of such actual vessel accessories as swan-necked and 
animal-headed (mostly horse) prows, ships’ crews, steering apparatus, and con- 
ventional ornamentation, to determine the relative dates of the various crafts or, 
in other words, to link their succession to the six archaeologically recognizable 
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Swedish Bronze Age periods. This correlation is considerably strengthened by the 
fact that ship pictures are found depicted also on some of the contemporary bronze 
implements and some bronze razors are actually made in the form of ships. Lastly 
with a view to developing an independent approach to an absolute chronology for 
the Swedish rock pictures, consideration is given to the proto-historic and early 
historic developments of sailing craft in the Mediterranean area. The conclusion is 
that the Swedish Bronze Age complex, petroglyphs and all, was derived in the main 
directly or indirectly from that quarter, by way of the Atlantic, beginning with 
Mediterranean expansion of commerce about 1500 B.C. 

Coming down to particulars, we are informed that the petroglyphs dealt with 
are most of them situated fairly close to the sea, but not directly by the open waters. 
This disposition is regarded as due mainly to a recent rise of land and the inference 
is that the artists were mostly seafarers. Oddly enough, however, the ship pictures 
indicate no special sea activities, such as fishing or fighting. But other delineations, 
including those of domestic animals, occur actually at a considerable distance in- 
land, suggesting that at least some of the artists were farmers as well as sailors, as 
is still the case, for example, in parts of Norway. The ship pictures appear, however, 
to outnumber all other representations, and from the added fact that they are 
frequently incised alsoon bronze implements, it seems clear that ships held an im- 
portant place in the artist’s world view. Nevertheless, the significance of the varied 
pictographic inscriptions, whether religious, commemorative, or purely esthetic, 
eludes precise determination. 

The Swedish petroglyphs were mostly pecked or chiseled, rather than cut or 
incised, on hard rock surfaces. In some instances metal] tools appear to have been 
employed for the purpose. As works of art the ship pictures are notably stylized or 
expressionless and consequently difficult to decipher. Such details as sails, oars, and 
rudders are seldom or never indicated. Yet, though much abbreviated, a variety 
of vessels is indicated and their approximate order of evolution apparent both as 
works of art and as seagoing crafts. Disregarding the author’s assumption that 
kayaks and bark boats were once used in northwestern Europe, we may con- 
centrate on his four alleged stages of ship development as actually pictured on the 
rocks. The first stage, ranging from the first to the third Bronze Age period, or from 
about 1500 B.C., is represented by simple tub-shaped vessels, thought to have been 
wicker forms covered with skins, resembling the Irish coracle. Contemporary with 
this, but lasting on apparently for a long time, were also dugout canoes with straight 
bottom and more or less vertical ends, as well as simple low-riding plank-built 
boats. All of these three types are represented by a single contour line and are often 
manned; the occupants being indicated by vertical incisions. The second stage, 
contemporary with the third and fourth Bronze Age periods, is characterized by 
more elaborate plank boats, represented by two contour lines, and further differen- 
tiated as having either a straight keel with broad sled-like prow, or a more or less 
uniformly curving keel, rising at both prow and stern, like the base portion of a 
rocking chair. Others had a pointed prow like a gig. Thus far all the vessels were of 
the rowboat or galley type, with or without a drag rudder, and are usually repre- 
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sented as manned by a crew, presumably for rowing. The third stage, corresponding 
in time to the fifth and sixth Bronze Age periods, is marked by more elaborate high- 
riding vessels, unique in having what seems to be a double prow (sometimes also a 
double stern) such as is still to be seen in Africa. The rudder makes its first appear- 
ance and probably, as the crew is not always indicated, sails were sometimes used 
though not actually pictured. The innermost prow beam rises high above the vessel 
rail and is topped off with a bird or animal figurehead. Conventional ornamentation 
in the form of spirals, etc., also appears. The fourth and last vessel stage, covering 
the period of transition from the Bronze to the Iron Age, around 506 B.C., continues 
the realistic and ornamental traditions previously established. The characteristic 
ships are now presumably seagoing sailing vessels, for the crews are no longer in- 
dicated. 

As an independent detailed study of Swedish rock-cut ship pictures the reviewer 
finds it a valuable contribution. But with only a partial command of Swedish, some 
important points may have been missed. Also he would have found his task easier 
if the illustrations had been grouped chronologically. The author is inclined to take 
issue with the school archaeologists, partly because of their comparative neglect of 
the ship pictures and partly also as regards their chronological determinations. Com- 
modore Dahlgren’s proposal to shorten the Swedish Bronze Age by 300 years, i.e., 
from 1800 to 1500 B.C., is however in keeping with present tendencies and it will be 
interesting to see the reactions on the part of all the Scandinavian archaeologists. 

N. C. NELSON 
AMERICAN MuseEuM OF NATURAL 


The Mountain Tadjiks: Materials on the Anthropology of the Tadjiks of Karateghin 
and Davraz. V. V. GinspurG. (Transactions, Institute of Anthropology, 
Ethnography and Archaeology, Vol. 16, Anthropological Series 2. 470 pp., 
21 figs., 20 pls., 229 tables, map. 18 rubles. Moscow and Leningrad: Academy of 
Sciences, 1937. In Russian with English summary.) 


Along with titles of military rank, academic degrees have recently been re- 
established in the Soviet Union. The present work is a dissertation presented to 
the Academy of Sciences for the degree of Candidate, one grade below that of 
Doctor. Soviet scientists anticipate that these degrees will be based upon higher 
standards and represent more significant contributions to knowledge than those 
awarded elsewhere. Of this it is difficult to judge since few doctorates have as yet 
been granted. Certainly, however, this volume impresses the reviewer, who admit- 
tedly is not a specialist in physical anthropology, as a competent piece of work, 
thorough in its observations and restrained in its conclusions. It is, as the subtitle 
indicates, essentially a collection of source material. 

The data were gathered in 1932-33 from three districts in the mountainous 
Pamir region of Tadjikistan. In all 1196 subjects were examined, for most of whom 
113 anthropometric measurements or physiological observations were recorded. Of 
the total number of subjects seventy percent were adult males, the discussion of 
whose physical traits occupies the greater part of the report. The much smaller 
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number of observations on women are treated separately. Special sections are de- 
voted to material on the growth of children and to blood groupings. 

Although there is a marked tendency to regional variations in particular char- 
acters which is encouraged by isolation and consequent inbreeding, it was possible 
to establish a general physical type for the mountain Tadjiks. This type becomes 
more clearly defined as one proceeds from the plains toward the mountains, from the 
north and west to the south and east. In spite of this fact, however, the author 
indicates that the Tadjiks bear a greater general similarity to the Central Asian 
groups on the north (Usbegs, Karakalpaks and, in part, Kirghiz) than to the 
Persians and Afghans. This conclusion is of considerable interest, inasmuch as the 
opposite has usually been considered the case. It is readily conceded, however, that 
further work in adjacent regions is desirable in order to clarify the position of the 
Pamir population. 

Blood groupings among the mountain Tadjiks were distributed as follows: 
0-36.91 percent, A-32.06 percent, B-24.52 percent and AB-6.50 percent. The group 
O increases as one approaches the mountains. 

Two points of methodology arise. In a discussion of Joyce’s use of Stein’s 
material from the Pamirs, the reader is somewhat alarmed at a criticism of the 
“mechanical summary of coefficients of racial similarity.”’ If summaries are not to 
be “‘mechanical,’”’ the way would seem open for any kind of statistical juggling. It 
appears, however, that the author’s protest is directed against comparisons based 
on observations of an insignificant number of individuals. With this no one would 
quarrel. A more troublesome point is the statement that in determining sub-types 
the absolute dimensions of the head were of greater value than relative indices. 
Here the logic of applying flexible criteria may seem somewhat dubious. In any case, 
however, the source material is presented for others to use as they wish. 

The ethnographer will find a certain amount of information on demography, 
dwellings, agriculture, and domestic economy in an introductory section. There is 
also considerable medico-statistical material on menstruation, hygienic conditions, 
and endemic disease, especially goitre. An extensive review of previous anthropo- 
metric work among the Tadjiks is included. 

Earlier Soviet publications have frequently been remarkable for their illegible 
type, precarious bindings, and the absorbent quality of their paper. It is pleasant 
to observe the consistent recent improvement of these features. 


ALFRED E. Hupson 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


L’écriture et les manuscrits Lolos. CHtNG-Cu1 Younsc. (70 pp., 7 figs., 4 pls. Geneva: 

Imprimerie et Editions Union S.A., 1935.) 

Dr Young, of Sun Yat Sen University in Canton, spent the two years 1928-30 
among the Lolo of Ta-liang Chan in the mountains of Szechuan. During his sojourn 
in this remote region of south China, he investigated the culture of these ‘“‘internally 
peripheral” people, and assiduously collected manuscripts written in the native 
characters. He was able to gather more than 130 original specimens, the largest 
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extant collection of these rare documents, most of which are now deposited in the 
University at Canton. The present volume describes, analyzes, and classifies the 
manuscripts, and contains several facsimiles of the script. It represents a prelimi- 
nary report, which the author promises to expand later into a comprehensive work 
on Lolo chirography. 
RAYMOND KENNEDY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


La civilisation Ainou et les cultures arctiques. GEORGE MONTANDON. (272 pp., 110 

figs., 48 pls., 10 maps. 40 fr. Paris: Payot, 1937.) 

This volume has two objectives: a summary of existing knowledge on the Ainu 
and the determination of their cultural position in the circumpolar zone. The de- 
scriptive material (Part I) is culled from the literature, supplemented by the 
author’s investigations in six villages in Hokkaido. Most data concern tangible 
culture (artifacts, industries, art, etc.), since relatively little satisfactory information 
on social, religious, and other non-material aspects of Ainu life is available and it is 
now too late to secure much additional evidence by field studies. 

The basic thesis of the author is that the Ainu represent the vestige of an old 
Eurasiatic race. To this end he rejects Sternberg’s theory of an Indonesian deriva- 
tion by attributing to diffusion the southern traits in Ainu culture, most of which 
are shared by neighboring mainland peoples, among whom they often are of much 
greater importance. He agrees with Sternberg that many prominent Ainu traits 
have spread to them from northern centers in relatively recent times but feels that 
fundamentally Ainu culture is allied with northern cultures. It seems obvious that 
neither theory solves the problem of racial derivation. 

The question of the basic relationship with circumpolar cultures is considered 
in Part II. The author divides northern cultures into ten facits (Lapp, Ostiak- 
Samoyed, Altai-Tungus, Yakut, Yukaghir, Koryak-Chukchee, Kamchadal, Gilyak, 
Eskimo, and Ainu) and attempts to arrange them into Pastoral and Arctic Cultures. 
However, his methods of evaluation and interpretation are confusing, hence his 
conclusions are not convincing. The material is not well organized for ready com- 
parison; often is superficial and irrelevant; and in many instances the types of traits 
listed for one or more tribes are not mentioned for the others. By far the greatest 
attention is devoted to reindeer herding and associated traits, dog driving, types of 
sledges, etc., and many interesting and important data are discussed, although the 
inquiry is by no means exhaustive. The author presupposes on a Kulturkreis basis 
that reindeer herding and associated traits constitute the core complex of Pastoral 
Culture and thereby feels that he has demonstrated the existence of Pastoral 
Culture, as preconceived, in all regions where reindeer are domesticated. However, 
the attempt to correlate with these data other traits assigned to Pastoral Culture is 
decidedly weak, for no strict lines of demarcation between Pastoral Culture, as 
conceived, and the chronologically earlier Arctic Culture, as conceived, is supported 
by the evidence presented. To the reviewer, the author’s interesting data indicate 
that a conception of domestication of reindeer spread through the northern regions; 
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that there became associated with it in different areas various methods of using, 
harnessing, and killing these animals, different types of sledges, etc., each of which 
has undergone its own historical development from roots which either antedate 
reindeer domestication in local areas or had their beginnings in reindeer use. For 
instance it seems not unlikely that certain methods of harnessing reindeer may have 
been previously employed in some areas with dogs, or even by human beings for 
drawing small or crude “proto-sledges.’’ Even though some of these traits may now 
appear to act as a unit, and this has not been demonstrated, we have no right to 
assume that they originated as a complex or have acted as such throughout the 
period of their use or uses. The indications are similar for the other traits assigned 
to Pastoral Culture which have no immediate association with reindeer herding. 

In respect to many details in Ainu culture the author’s work is characterized by 
a most careful and judicious use of comparative material from neighboring areas. 
However, when hé treats with distant appearances his comparisons are inclined to 
be quite uncritical. For instance, without reservation he assigns the origin of the 
ski to the Lapps, the “‘raquette’”’ type of snowshoe to the Huron; he accepts the 
possibility of a southern derivation of the Ainu ladder-like cradle (without noting 
that it is not obviously the same as the cradle in the Celebes with which it is com- 
pared) and mentions the appearances in the Andine-Patagonian region (apparently 
implying trans-Pacific connections) but says nothing of the prominent uses of 
ladder-like cradles in North America or of the implications involved thereby which 
would support his own thesis. Scalping among Ostiak, Samoyed, Vogul, ancient 
Sythians, certain North American Indians, and Indians of the Chaco is summarily 
dismissed with the assumption that it is a prominent trait which binds the cultures 
of the New and Old Worlds. 

Finding no traces of Totemistic Culture, only slight suggestions of Two Class 
Culture (women are regarded as having a higher status among Ainu than among 
their neighbors in their exercise of some choice in marriage and in the lack of mar- 
riage by purchase), only a trace of Bow Culture (pottery in old deposits in Japan), 
no indication of Pastoral Culture (lack of reindeer), and no trace of late Arctic 
Culture (lack of dog driving), the author concludes that basic Ainu culture repre- 
sents un faciés arctico-primitif fruste, the substratum of all northern cultures from 
the Lapps to the Eskimo. Emphasis is placed on the suggestion that the Ainu bear 
cult is derived from bear ceremonies implied for Palaeolithic Europe. 

The volume contains a good bibliography on the Ainu and is well illustrated 
and indexed. 


D. S. Davipson 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Birth of China. HERRLEE GLESSNER CREEL. (396 pp., 2 figs., 15 pls., map. $3.75. 
New York: John Day and Co.; London: Jonathan Cape, 1936.) 
This compact and meaty volume will make an instantaneous appeal to all 
anthropologists with Asiatic interests, not only for its subject matter but for the 
method by which this is presented. It is an excellent study of the culture history of 
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the years 1400-600 B.C.—roughly, the Chinese Bronze Age—a period which 
Chinese tradition has long regarded as a fundamental one in the development of 
their culture. Dr Creel’s present study combines a critical synthesis of the literary 
and historical sources, with four years of research in China upon the texts and the 
cultural products of the Shang and Chou periods. The modesty and clear simplicity, 
with which are presented all the ascertainable facts bearing upon the life and times 
of this important part of Chinese history, mask but do not conceal the remarkable 
scholarship which has been required in the production of the present volume. 

It is difficult to believe at first that the archaeological investigation of China’s 
past, along lines that are now so familiar in the eastern Mediterranean, is barely 
ten years old. The excavation of Anyang, the capital of the Shangs, was begun in 
1928 by the National Research Institute of History and Philology. Since that time 
the artistic and cultural achievements of the people of this period have been greeted 
with a swiftly increasing appreciation by an ever-growing number of both the lay and 
scientific public. That this is true is witnessed by the great interest in the painted 
pottery, the bronzes, and the other objects of the early periods shown not long ago 
at the Chinese Exhibition in London. 

The amount of concrete detail which Dr Creel presents in his descriptions of 
every-day life, of religious practice, social observances, of handicrafts and the arts, 
to mention but a few items, is nevertheless likely to appear surprising at first. The 
answer to this is, in part, due to the fact that the Chinese have long enjoyed writing 
about themselves, their culture and its origins. The reverence paid to the ancestors 
has encouraged antiquarian interests. This considerable body of material, for ob- 
vious reasons, has been known to relatively few Occidentals, and both the historical 
and the cultural data frequently seemed to be the product of unsubstantiated tradi- 
tion, if not the imaginative efforts of later scholars. In addition, the greater fa- 
miliarity and growing preoccupation of Western historians with their own ancient 
past has had something to do with this attitude; then too, it was conditioned by the 
insistence of the Chinese on the purely autochthonous character of the whole of 
Chinese civilization. Dr Creel’s great service, in providing us with a fuller answer 
to the question regarding China’s birth and early development, lies in the skillful 
blending of the new archaeological data with the older information from literary 
sources. The hundreds of oracle bones recovered from Anyang, the newly excavated 
exquisite bronze vessels of the period (many of them with inscriptions), the de- 
spoiled magnificence of the Shang tombs, all these create a new perspective of the 
early cultural status of northeast China. It makes possible, also, the objective con 
firmation of the information embodied in the “Book of Poetry,” the “Book of 
Changes,” to mention but two of the documentary sources. The finds at Anyang, 
in Hsiin Hsien, are of inestimable value in themselves, but equally important is 
their role as a touchstone in transforming our ideas regarding the relative worth 
of the extant knowledge of ancient Chinese culture. 

To the many, first hand knowledge of Chinese history, life, and thought will 
probably never be available. Of the limited number of Western scholars and 
scientists of whom this has not been true, only a very few have had the inclination 
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or the flair for interpretation—the kind of interpretation that makes intelligible a 
culture which has few homologies and not so many analogies with our own. The 
late Dr Berthold Laufer and Mr Carl Bishop are two names which come to mind 
in this connection. The author of the present volume must certainly be included in 
this select company. 
THEODORE D. McCown 
Downe, KENT, ENGLAND 


OCEANIA 


T otenkult und Lebensglaube bei den Vélkern Ost-Indonesiens. THEO KORNER. (Studien 
zur Vélkerkunde, Vol. 10. xv, 207 pp. Leipzig: Jordan and Gramberg, 1936.) 


Eastern Indonesia, one of the areas most neglected by ethnology, undoubtedly 
contains the clues to many of the yet unsolved problems of Oceanic culture history. 
Dr Kérner, in his doctoral dissertation, presents an exhaustive analysis of the 
published material dealing with the funerary practices and the prevalent ideas of 
life and death among the peoples of these islands. The entire work, including the 
extensive bibliographical appendix, bears witness to the author’s industry and con 
scientiousness in seeking out and collating all the available sources. Moreover, very 
few errors of fact appear. The author sacrifices functional integration of the chapters 
describing the mortuary rituals of the several groups to what is perhaps over 
meticulous analytical dissection of the ceremonial procedures, but this is a danger 
inevitably incurred in all “trait distribution” studies. Nevertheless, while this 
method devitalizes the descriptive presentation and even causes occasional con 
fusion in the mind of the reader, and while the interpretative conclusions regarding 
the psychological and historical genesis of the eschatological concepts and practices 
in the area may be challenged by some, the work as a whole is a valuable com- 
pendium of information on a particular segment of culture in a little know. region 
of the world. A map of Eastern Indonesia should have been included in the book for 
the convenience of readers unfamiliar with the area. Also regrettable is the omission 
of an index. 

RAYMOND KENNEDY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Huwverbod op Grond van Verwantschapsposities in Middel-Java. C. TJ. BERTLING. 
(Indisch Tijdschrift van het Recht, Vol. 143, No. 2, pp. 119-33, 1936.) 


rhe author of this article advances the theory that in ancient (pre-Hindu) times 
the Javanese possessed a system of exogamous patrilineal marriage classes with 
reciprocal spouse exchange, similar to the classic central Australian Arunta arrange- 
ment. He derives this inference from : (a) the occurrence in central Java of certain 
survivalistic marital taboos between specific grades of relationship; (b) numerous 


present-day indications of an underlying basis of reciprocity in various aspects of 
the Javanese social scheme, including marriage; and (c) some mythological evidence. 
Moreover, he points to the existence of more or less well defined reciprocating 
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marriage classes in parts of Sumatra and Eastern Indonesia, which he regards as 
peripheral survivals of a system formerly widespread over the entire chain of islands 
reaching from Sumatra to New Guinea. He suggests the possibility that the diffusion 
of Hindu culture to Java caused the change to the bilateral, sibless organization 
now prevalent in the island. Although the argument of the essay is tenuous and fails 
to carry conviction at certain crucial points, it is stimulating and suggestive of 
numerous unexploited implications in Javanese marital regulations. 
RAYMOND KENNEDY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Die Frau im éffentlichen Leben in Melanesien. Joacutm HENNING. (Studien zur 
Vélkerkunde, Vol. 12. 171 pp. Leipzig, 1936.) 


This recent dissertation presented at Leipzig is a comparative study of certain 
aspects of the lives of women in New Guinea and Melanesia. In two contributions 
which are to follow, the author will discuss (1) family life of women: betrothal, 
marriage, menstruation, sexual life, mourning, widowhood, etc.; (2) women’s 
property and inheritance rights. The present volume summarizes tribe by tribe 
women’s part in the ceremonies of secret societies, in fertility rites, in cannibalistic 
feasts and war preparations; women’s part in economic life; prostitution; and rank 
as it affects women. As the author often remarks, the subject of his study is often 
not considered in the monographs upon which he relies or is referred to only casually. 
Nevertheless this regional survey is useful, particularly to those who know the 
cultural background of the tribes considered. The author makes no theoretical 
points and attempts no plotting of migrations or of areas of distribution. 

It seems probable that the striking omissions in the author’s extensive bibliog- 
raphy are due to the lack of the necessary volumes in the Leipzig library, but the 
handicap is serious. There is no reference to Oceania, and Williams’ two volumes 
on the Orokaiva are not mentioned. The Mailu are discussed with no reference to 
Malinowski and the only volume used for the Trobriands is The Sexual Life in 
German translation. The author does not know of Mead’s volumes, nor of Fortune’s 
nor of Deacon’s. It is saddening to realize that international science is hampered to 
this extent even in such an honest and painstaking study as Dr Henning’s. 

RutH BENEDICT 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Aboriginal Australian and Tasmanian Rock Carvings and Paintings. DANIEL 
SUTHERLAND Davipson. (Memoirs, American Philosophical Society, Vol. 5. 
xi, 151 pp., 6 pls., 62 figs. $2.00. Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 
1936.) 


In collecting under one cover for the first time the many scattered references to 
the rupestrian arts of aboriginal Australia and Tasmania, Dr Davidson has pro- 
vided a welcome addition to his useful series of distributional studies of culture 
traits in this area. The body of the monograph is devoted to a classified description 
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of all reported rock carving and rock painting sites, the material being presented 
critically in as great detail as available data allow and with numerous illustrations 
in black and white or color. Appendices give a summary catalogue of sites and source 
materials for both carvings and paintings and the work is concluded with a full 
bibliography to date. 

An introductory section presents a general discussion of motifs, styles, tech- 
niques of application, and problems arising in connection with the distribition 
and antiquity of these mural arts. Rock carvings are found in Tasmania; both carv- 
ings and paintings are widely distributed throughout the continent. Because there 
is no evidence that rock carving is still practiced, and because no paintings have 
so far been reported for the marginal area of Tasmania, the author suggests it might 
be concluded, in the absence of stratigraphic data, that the latter art is of more 
recent origin. However, since there exist large areas for which no information is as 
yet available, Dr Davidson wisely refrains from any elaborate attempt to translate 
spatial distributions into temporal terms of historical development, showing thereby 
a commendable restraint not always exemplified in studies dealing with the still 
hiatus-full ethonography of Australia. 

Rock art throughout the area, as far as it is known, appears to be fundamentally 
of one school, both in subject matter and in the manner of portrayal, which might 
be termed an unrealistic naturalism. As in other aspects of aboriginal culture, within 
the general continental pattern of form and content particular art styles and in- 
terests have developed on the basis of variant local emphases. Chiefly for want of 
source material, the relation of these special developments to local situations is 
hardly touched upon except in respect to obvious influences of the physical environ- 
ment. For the same reason, the author has been able to devote little space to the 
symbolism or meaning of aboriginal mural art, although he states that only in 
Australia is it still possible “‘to study the psychological factors so important in any 
attempt to understand the significance”’ of this art to the living artists responsible 
for it. Further studies of native art in relation to its sociological setting, of the sort 
begun by the author for one section of North Australia, by Elkin for the West 
Kimberley region, and by others, will doubtless be forthcoming. In the meantime, 
those interested in the comparative study of primitive art forms, subjects and 
techniques, who have hitherto been at a great disadvantage in regard to Australian 
materials, will find the present monograph extremely useful. 

LAURISTON SHARP 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 
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THE EMERGENCE HOLE AND THE FOOT DRUM 


In the Hopi Winter Solstice ceremony a small pit (about a foot square) in the 
kiva floor is covered with a wooden slab, five or six feet in length, perforated over 
the pit, the opening being closed or opened by means of a plug. Performers step on 
this board and “move in a gliding step from end to end of the plank” or stamp or 
posture on it. The hole—sipapii—symbolizes the mythical place of emergence and 
figures conspicuously in other rites, as when the plank is rapped with a plug in the 
Niman Kachina or set before the cottonwood bower of the Snake dance to be 
stepped on by the Snake fraternity.' 

As Dr Parsons has pointed out to me, the Zufi Scalp ceremonial involves similar 
dancing on two planks—“the door for the people inside the earth’’—by the two 
Snake girls; and by analogy with modern Acoma practice, a rectangular pit in a 
prehistoric Zufi village dating back to about 1000 A.D. has been interpreted as 
having possibly served to support corresponding planks by means of its slight 
terminal depressions.” 

This Pueblo device recalls the Californian foot-drum. The Northern Maidu dug 
a pit, covered it with a sheet of bark or a section of a log, either variety being 
“beaten with the bare feet of the performers who stood on the drum and stamped.” 
I am not aware of a specific connection with emergence tales, but a definitely rit- 
ualistic context is established. The slab placed over a shallow excavation in the rear 
of Californian earth-houses to be stamped on by the dancers was held very sacred 
and occurs only among tribes practising the Kuksu cult, i.e. a ceremonial char- 
acterized by initiation and spirit impersonations.’ 

Professor Kroeber calls my attention to a parallel from Tiburon Island, Sonora. 
Here, too, a plank is laid over a shaliow pit, and a solo dancer will perform on it 
for scarcely three minutes, the step being “a quick double shuffle with alternate 
feet.’”4 

It is difficult to avoid the inference that these occurrences represent a single 
historical origin. The Californian-Pueblo parallel seems especially significant in 
view of other suggestions of connection. 


Rosert H. Lowie 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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pp. 59, 156, plate 11. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF HYMNS ON THE FORM OF INDIAN SONGS 

A connection between religion and song is general among the American Indians. 
Rhythm in the form of song was a means by which the medicinemen put forth their 
power, and song was believed to be a means by which they could summon super- 
natural aid in any undertaking. Music, among the Indians, jay in a wholly different 
field of psychology from that of our own race. 

In their earliest contacts with the white men, it was natural for the Indians to 
look for the source of white “medicine” or unknown power. Probably the hymns 
and chants of missionaries were given a significance quite alien to the beliefs of the 
singers. Time passed, and the response to Christianity was far from unanimous on 
the part of the Indians. They protested against the white man, his customs and his 
religion, devising two distinct religions of their own—the Ghost Dance, and the 
Peyote Cult, which has been incorporated as the Native American Church. By this 
time they were accustomed to the melodic form of hymns. In studying the songs of 
these two religious movements we find interesting similarities to the simple hymns 
that were in use by missionaries. The Indians heard the miracles related by mis- 
sionaries and adopted them into their native religion. Incidents of the New Testa- 
ment were related to me as belc 1ging to the Grand Medicine Society (Midewiwin) of 
the Chippewa, and miracles of Jesus Christ were attributed to the East Manido.' 
The simple framework of Chippewa songs may be attributed to early contacts with 
the music of missionaries, but paired phrases do not characterize the 340 Chippewa 
songs that have been analyzed. About half these songs are based on the familiar 
major and minor pentatonic scales and on a major or minor triad with one addi- 
tional tone.” 

In the songs of both the Ghost Dance and the Native American Church (Peyote 
Cult) we find paired phrases as a characteristic. This term is applied to successive 
phrases with the same rhythm, not to a recurrence of a short rhythmic pattern at 
intervals during a song. A familiar example of such a pattern occurs in the melody 
of “America” and in the hymn “My faith looks up to Thee.” 

We turn first to the study of the Ghost Dance by James Mooney and find this 
melodic pattern characterizing each of the five songs he presents in notation.’ It 
characterizes a group of ten Ghost Dance songs recorded among the Pawnee by the 
present writer,‘ but is found in only one song of a group of three recently recorded 
among the Arapaho.® This is the opening song of the dance and is probably the 


1 Frances Densmore, Chippewa Music (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, No- 
45, 1910), pp. 21-23. 

2 Frances Densmore, Chippewa Music—II (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, No. 
53, 1913), pp. 21, 22 

’ James Mooney, The Ghost-Dance Religion and the Sioux Outbreak of 1890 (Fourteenth 
Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, Part 2, 1896), pp. 965-96. 

4 Frances Densmore, Pawnee Music (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, No. 93, 
1929), pp. 71-86. 

5 Frances Densmore, Cheyenne and Arapaho Music (Southwest Museum Papers, No. 10, 
1936), pp. 82-93. 
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oldest song of the group. It consists of four pairs of phrases. New songs are being 
composed, and the other songs of the group have peculiarities that suggest a dif- 
ferent influence. The Hand Game is closely associated with the Ghost Dance, and 
paired phrases occur in each of eleven songs of this game recorded among the 
Pawnee, where the playing of the game was witnessed by the writer and a woman 
suffered from what was called a “Ghost Dance fit.” 

Concerning the songs of the Ghost Dance, Dr George Herzog says, 


The Ghost Dance was an Indian religious movement of the late 19th century. Its rise and quick 
spread were due to two factors, the extinction of the buffalo and the increasing pressure of 
white settlement and domination. Out of this crisis for which the old Indian religious concepts 
could neither account nor offer remedy, sprang messianic movements with prophets, new 
tenets, rituals and songs . . .. Christian teachings were not unknown to this prophet Wovoka 
and to some of his predecessors and followers . . . . The musical features of the Ghost Dance 

. . are consistent, quite rare in other songs on the Plains, but increasingly common in the 
West . . . . White influence has perhaps added to the original simplicity and regularity of the 
songs. The song texts and the ritual display of blend of Indian and White elements, and a simi- 
lar blending seems to have taken place in the music. 


In his personal study of 33 Ghost Dance songs, Dr Herzog finds the paired phrase 
pattern in 29 songs, while the remaining four ‘employ it with modifications.” 

In the Native American Church the Indian has incorporated what he liked best 
in the white man’s religion, together with the native use of peyote. In a study of 
this subject among the Winnebago in Wisconsin I recorded the ceremonial songs 
from the leader in each branch of the cult—that which follows Jesse Clay and that 
which follows John Rave—as well as songs from members of the organization in 
high standing. Twenty-two songs were transcribed and others studied, and among 
the transcribed songs thirteen have the paired phrase pattern, six have it in a modi- 
fied form, and it is absent in only three songs (unpublished material at the Bureau 
of American Ethnology). Peyote songs were also recorded among the Cheyenne, the 
singer being a leader of the ceremonies. He recorded five songs, four being the open- 
ing songs of series used at the four portions of the night, and the fifth being a modern 
song of the cult. Paired phrases did not occur in the modern song but were in three 
of the others. Hand Game songs were also recorded among the Cheyenne and the 
game was attended. Paired phrases occur in two of the four recorded songs of this 
game.’ 

A comparison with the total number of recorded and transcribed songs in all 
tribes has not been made, but the occurrence of paired phrases as a characteristic 
in these groups of songs is an interesting observation. 

The question may be raised as to why the early religious contacts of the Chip- 
pewa might have produced a different result from that in tribes that developed the 
Ghost Dance and the Native American Church. Without entering into this complex 


® George Herzog, Special Song Types of North American Indian Music (Zeitschrift fir 
vergleichende Musikwissenschaft, Vol. 3, Nos. 1-2, 1935). 
7 Cheyenne and Arapaho Music, pp. 68-78, 82-93. 
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matter, it may be stated that the early influence among the Chippewa was that of 
the Roman Catholic Church with its simple, flowing melodies. I recorded songs in 
British Columbia that were very simple, melodic tunes, and when I asked their 
origin the Indian said, ““We made them up, and sing them when we take the priest 
from place to place in a canoe.”’ The rhythmic pattern of the songs with paired 
phrases is reminiscent of a different type of melody, allied to what is commonly 
known as the Gospel Hymns, which had a wide use in the Middle West, some years 
ago, and are a general type still used in Protestant missions. It is my opinion, from 
descriptions of the Native American Church given me by Indians and from a study 
of both these and the Ghost Dance songs, that the paired phrase pattern is derived 
from the hymns of the white missionary. 

The interlocking of modern religious systems of the Indian and the white man, 
with their songs, is an interesting subject that awaits the student of Indian music. 


FRANCES DENSMORE 
Rep WING, MINNESOTA 


SOL TAX ON THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE FOX INDIANS 


In Social ‘Anthropology of North American Tribes (pp. 243-82)! Dr Sol Tax has 
described the social organization of the Fox Indians, and in many ways the de- 
scription is accurate and attractively presented. Naturally I am much pleased that 
the general rules of membership in the dual divisions are given exactly as I gave 
them years ago.? However, I regret to say, there are a number of sins of commission 
as well as of omission; and some contradictions, and one (unintentional) misstate- 
ment on Indian transcription. 

On p. 252 we are told that nemise (Table 1) means older sibling of the opposite 
sex (o br [m.s.]; 0 sis [w.s.]). The published Sauk, Kickapoo, Shawnee, Menomini, 
Cree, Ottawa, Potawatomi, Algonkin, Ojibwa, Miami, and other schedules (and I 
have previously pointed out that the Sauk and Fox systems of consanguinity are the 
same) have cognates with the meaning older sister, irrespective of the sex of the 
speaker. Again, nesese is given with the meaning older sibling of the same sex 
(c br [m.s.]; 0 sis [w.s.]). The collective published schedules of the same languages, 
with the exception of Sauk (where Morgan in error has given the Sauk word for 
younger sibling), indicate the word means older brother irrespective of the sex of 
the speaker. And note the contradiction with ‘‘a man calls his older brother nesese, 
a woman calls her older sister nemise” (pp. 248, 252). A study of the kinship terms 
contained in Jones’s Fox Texts* coupled with those in my own publications as well 


1 Fred Eggan (ed.), Social Anthropology of North American Tribes (University of Chicago 
Publications in Anthropology, Social Anthropology Series, 1937). 

? See Current Anthropological Literature, Vol. 2, 1913, p. 236; American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 15, 1913, p. 692; same series, Vol. 26, 1924, p. 97, cf. also p. 98; cf also notes in T. Michel- 
son, The Mythical Origin of the White Buffalo Dance of the Fox Indians (Fortieth Annual 
Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, pp. 23-289, 1925), p. 35. 

* William Jones, F»x Texts (Publications, American Ethnological Society, Vol. 1, 1907). 
For the theoretical position see T. M. Durlach, The Relationship Systems of the Tlingit, Haida 
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as some discussion of them, would have saved Dr Tax from these errors and con- 
tradictions. Note umiséhan (Jones, p. 146, lines 21, 23), her elder sister; kemi- 
sihenan (p. 146.17, 18), our (inclusive) elder sister (said by male to a female); 
usesihan (p. 146.22), usesihani (p. 190.17), her elder brother. Note similarly in 
Bloomfield’s Menomini Texts* nane’ (p. 436; vocative; female speaker), elder 
brother; u’na’hsan, her elder brother (ibidem) ; umé’hsan (pp. 440, 578), her elder 
sisters; ni’s uméh’simawak (p. 440), the twoelder sisters. (Knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of Algonquian phonology as expounded by Bloomfield is pre- 
supposed.) 

On page 252 of Tax’s paper nita‘gw* is given with the meaning sibling-in- 
law of the same sex (br-in-l [m.s.]; sis-in-] [w.s.]). Again the collective evidence of the 
published schedules (save Morgan’s Kickapoo ones which are unclear to me) 
indicate that it does not mean brother-in-law with male speaker; and here again 
Jones’s Fox Texts supply the need: ni‘ta’‘', Oh, my little brother-in-law! (see 
p. 104.15; male speaker) ; uwi‘tawan', his brother-in-law (see p. 104.15; cf. Meno- 
mini né’taw,® my sister’s husband, said by male); ki‘taw*, your (sing.) brother-in- 
law (see p. 106.15; said by female to a male; at p. 200.14 the word is said by a male 
to a male); ki‘tawag, your (sing.) brothers-in-law (see p. 200.16; said by male to a 
male).* Note that on the top of this page we read negi"»* (“‘father’s [or ‘“‘mother’s’’] 
sister’). Observe the contradiction with the data under negi*™* and nes egwis* in 
Table 1.’ At the foot of the table it is stated that the orthography of the kinship 
terms follows my orthography. In reality the orthography seems to be a mixture of 
mine, API, Jones’ and some other system. It may be remarked that the terms given 
are in non-vocative form, save ne‘me‘co which is a vocative. 


and Tsimshian (same series, Vol. 11, 1928), pp. 14, 15; not in the bibliography of the book in 
question. Jones’ symbol for the spiritus asper and Bloomfield’s for the glottal stop have been 
replaced. 

* Leonard Bloomfield, Menomini Texts (Publications, American Ethnological Society, 
Vol. 12, 1928). 5 Bloomfield, of. cit., p. 480. 

® See William Jones, Kickapoo Texts (Publications, American Ethnological Society, Vol. 
9, 1915), pp. 60, 62, and his Ojibwa Texts (same series, Vol. 7, 2 parts, 1917, 1919), especially 
Part 2, pp. 442. 19; 456.20; 458.8; 460.24, 26; 462.1, 4; 462.24; 464.7; 464.11 for some confirma- 
tory evidence on these points. 

I have used only the published data of the languages named to establish the points at 
issue, as a matter of convenience. It would be possible to utilize the published data of other 
Algonquian languages at least in part; but it would take considerable space to show what inno- 
vations have taken place. So I will merely add that Escoumains Montagnais, Penobscot, 
Malecite, Micmac, Passamaquoddy, and Shawnee can be used to substantiate what I have 
said about “elder brother” and “elder sister,” for they have terms cognate with those of the 
languages mentioned above; and point out that if Morgan’s schedules are correct, in Shawnee 
the term for brother-in-law with male speaker is an extension of the term for brother’s wife 
with female speaker. (The Shawnee term for husband’s wife with female speaker apparently 
is lacking in Morgan’s schedules.) The collective evidence of many Algonquian languages 
shows it is historically the term for sister-in-law with female speaker. 

7 See page 246 for a contradiction as to the disposal of a dead person’s horses. 
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Dr Tax on p. 255 et seq. describes the kinship behavior pattern. I see no mention 
of the fact that in many cases the personal names of certain relatives are not pro- 
nounced by others; nor is the subtle distinction between ne‘sima‘a and ne‘sima 
explained. 

Dr Tax (p. 265) is apparently of the opinion that real exogamy of gentes never 
existed. I may mention here that my former student Dr M. W. Fisher, by an exami- 
nation of the tribal rolls of the early ’eighties, etc., has proved true exogamy 
formerly existed. I quite agree with Dr Tax in believing that the groups of sacred 
packs is the great thing of Fox society today. But it is obvious that he is hostile to 
beliefs in historical changes. Yet Fox society today is not what it was three hundred 
years ago when the Fox lived in palisaded villages. When the Jesuit Relations 
mention a number of “tribes” near the Fox, which are duly noted in the Handbook 
of American Indians,’ and which bear the names of living Fox gentes and which 
“tribes’”’ subsequently disappear from history, it is a fair surmise (though ne more) 
that the former organization of the Fox may have been of the order of Winnebago 
society of 1829 as given by Atwater.® Note that a Sioux word occurs as the designa- 
tion of any member of one of the tribal moieties. And Fox kinship terms present his- 
torical problems. For it is abundantly clear from a linguistic technique that not all of 
the Fox kinship terms are equally old. Thus for example, though nd‘ci‘sema, my 
grandchild, seems old, it is clear that this makes the m-possessive occur in the wrong 
position (the historically correct position is shown in nd‘kume'sA, my grandmother); 
the proto-Algonquian word was *ndhcihsa in Bloomfield’s transcription. Or again, in 
*necéfehsa, my father-in-law, demanded at least by Algonkin, Arapaho, Atsina, 
Menomini, and Ojibwa, it has been replaced. So too Fox nenegwa‘a, my cross- 
nephew, is a hypocoristic formation; the older term nenegwAne'sA survives cere- 
monially. So too, it is very evident many old Algonquian kinship terms have been 
replaced in Menomini.'® Note, again, Fox and Ojibwa share a number of kinship 
terms (with the appropriate phonetic differences) but do not use them precisely the 
same way; hence innovation is patent. Here then is history. In short, a fruitful study 
of any kinship terms of any Algonquian tribe must include the cognates in the 
related languages. This is essentially the position I stated in the Proceedings of the 
National Academy of Sciences," twenty-one years ago; minor changes in this paper 
may be necessary, but the main thesis still stands." 

TRUMAN MICHELSON 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
Wasuincton, D. C 


8 F. W. Hodge (ed.), Handbook of the American Indians North of Mexico (Bulletin, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, No. 30, 2 parts, 1907, 1910) 

» See American Anthropologist, Vol. 37, pp. 446 ef seg., 1935 

\0 Tt is fitting here to mention Professor Hallowell’s researches on changes in kinship terms 
without endorsing his conclusions in every given instance 

" Vol. 2, pp. 297-300 


2 Published with permission of the Smithsonian Institution 


NOTES AND NEWS 


CONGRES INTERNATIONAL DES SCIENCES 
ANTHROPOLOGIQUES ET ETHNOLOGIQUES 
Announcement is made of the Second Session of the Congrés International des 
Sciences Anthropologiques et Ethnologiques, meeting at Copenhagen, August 
ist-6th, 1938 under the presidency of Thomas Thomsen. Sectional meetings will 
be held for physical anthropology, psychology, demography, ethnology, ethnog- 
raphy, sociology and religion, linguistics and script. Membership subscription is 
30 Danish crowns, payable to the Treasurer of the Congrés, Nationalmuseet, 10 
Ny Vestergade, Copenhagen K. 


MATERIAL CULTURE NOTES 


A new series, Material Culture Notes, has been inaugurated by the Ethnographic 
Laboratory of the Denver Art Museum. Faced with the scant attention now given 
to studies of material culture, it is announced that ‘‘Our plan is to prepare complete 
objective descriptions of types of Indian material culture which have received little 
or no attention in print. Unique or exceptional specimens will not be discussed.” 
The four leaflets issued to date, in looseleaf form with detailed descriptions and 
illustrations, have been prepared by Frederic H. Douglas and collaborators. 
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